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I 

inscribe this book 

with enduring affection and gratitude 
to the hundreds of Americans, cultured and 
simple, rich and poor, who by the generosity, 
warm-heartedness and sincerity they showed me 
made of my stay in their country 
die happiest time 
of my life. 



. Men niu8t (Jiidure 

Their going hence, even as tlieir coiiiing Iiitlu 
Ripeness is all: come on.” 

King Lear, 
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CHAPTER 1 


OF MATTERS OUTSIDE AMEIUOA 


§ I 

T he revolt came, suddenly and fiercely, one day in my 
house in the south of France. Such a blast of fury arose 
in me that it swept away my i-outrols. I threw my pencil 
into one corner of my study, and a heap of crumpled manu- 
scripts into the other. “God curse you!” I said to what I 
was doiiifr. “I’m damned if I go on choking in you, you 
sewer!” 

The sewer was Europe, and 1 was stifling in its mephitic 
emanations. I was engaged in writing a book called i Explain 
the French, a companion volume to / Discover the English, 
because my literary agent, my publisluTS, my English 
readers, my French friends and my Huguenot conscience 
had all told me, with insistence and vigour, that it was my 
duly as a good Liberal to Do my Bit in hying to bring 
together those equally, though dilfercntly, self-centred coun- 
tries, England and I'Yancc. My own opinion was that they 
were so obstinately incompatible in taste and outlook and 
menial habits that nothing but a common catastrophe would 
bring them reluctantly together— -and too late, into the bar- 
gain, to be of any use to either of them or to the world at large, 
In tire course of analysing the past and the present of 
France, and predicting a calamitous future if she didn’t do 
what I prescribed, I had been obliged to survey all Europe. 
More, I believe, than any other continent, Europe has 
stunk to high heaven at every period of her history, but it 
seemed to me that she had reached a peak of stinking at the 
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time I refer to, which was the full tide of the implacable 
savage mass-terrorism of Stalin, the brutish obscene fanati- 
cism of Hitler, the cynical ruffianism of Mussolini, the alyect 
compromises and placations and duplicities of the great 
Democracies, the ignoble apostasies of the r.cagnc of Nations, 
and the panic of the distracted small countries that, scan- 
dalously let down by the big ones, were pulled moix* and 
more irresistibly into the orbit of the dictatorships. '' Wlnil 
do I see that is worth recording?” I cried. '"All things to 
rack and shame the heart are here, and all in vain. This is 
Armageddon and the Apocalypse and IJell.” My voiex^ 
mounted to a shriek. “ Philip ! ” 

"'Well, Missis Oh?” said Philip, supervening. 

It would be entirely useless to indulge in hysLeri<‘.s in front 
of Philip, in spite of the relief ofTcrccl by such maiuruvres. 
There is something in his aura which causes explosions to 
fizzle out. Philip is about forty-five, tall and sturdy, large 
bones well covered with muscles, a good plain serious somo 
what inscrutable face, clean-shaven, in wliic’h you leel 
rather than perceive intelligence, integrity and resolution, 
thinning brown hair on an ample forehead, Imge heart- 
shaped tortoiseshell glasses, modern design, before rcdleiUive, 
steady, and now-and-then humorous hazel (^es. He is a 
doctor of medicine and invariably dressed in plus fours - 
not the plus fours that are sported by East Europeans and 
South Americans on the French Riviera where I live, but, 
since they are plus fours, dreadful enough anyway, 1 do not 
know why Philip wears them, and I deplore his addiction to 
them, but I have never discussed them with him. Insthua 
warns one that personal questions put to Phili]) would jieler 
out even more quickly than hysterics, 

Phihp materialized some years ago during a crisis of my 
own (I badly wanted to tell you all about it, and did so in 
my manuscript, but my publishers, frightened of the de- 
mented English laws on libel which donh even allow one 
to proclaim the truth, bullied me into taking it out), when 
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I was drowning in a bewilderment and an anguish of which 
nothing in my life, although it has been plentifully besprinkled 
with upheavals, disasters, failures, rivings, perils, political 
imprisonments and expulsions, physical suffering and men- 
ial despair, had given me the faintest foretaste. Philip 
materialized immediately, completely and immutably, look 
charge, kept me from a lunatic asylum, and has never aban- 
doned me since. He is not what I would call a comfortable 
companion. He docs not possess the adorable habit of 
patting one on the back and saying, “There . . . there ...” 
He docs not believe I am a model of Veruin, Pulckrum et 
Bomwiy those shining divinities that in my youth seized me 
by the hair and compelled me to assent to their essential and 
transcendent values, but of whom I have never even touched 
the glorious feet. He docs not admit that the conduct of 
men and the nature of events can justify in the least the most 
microsco])ic of my own lapses. He is a merciless pricker of 
bubbles, self-pity, self- deceit, and of every sort of rationaliza- 
tion. He attributes all neuroses and most pain to vanity, 
and says that human unhappiness is mainly due to egomania. 
Not only can I never fool him, but never, in his presence, 
have [ been able to fool myself. He is entirely sensible, 
unimaginative, unsentimental, uniiiQucnccablc, an I-told- 
you-socr, an Always-rightcr, and often a prig. He exasperates 
me and tliwarts me continually. Pie never mortifies or 
belittles or discourages me. He is the rcallcst thing in my 
existence; I could not endure without his intransigent but 
vivifying austerity, and it is to him alone that I owe the 
persistence of tliat difficult and fundamental sincerity which 
may ultimately lead me to my hitherto inaccessible goal of 
spiritual coherence and peace, 

“.Well?” repeated Philip. 

“Plow, 'wclP?” I asked heatedly. “What do you mean, 
'weir? I am reviewing Europe. Where's 'well' to fit in, 
in that bloody mess?” 

“That is for you to find out,” said Philip blandly. “I am 
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not by miher a Social Observer, but you should live up to 
your intellectual pretensions.” 

“Well — darn the word! — there’s not a single crevice into 
which I can squeeze it. I must go away.” 

“Why?” 

“Philip, this is a bitter and corro.sive landscape' iinroldiiig 
before me, filled with injustice, arrogance, liaU', fear, lies, 
pain, blood, tears, greed and oppression, llhvcr it had gods, 
we have entombed them in sepulchres of exc.rcjiheuls, and 
only evil-doers inhabit the high places. I'lu; leaders ])('rpe- 
trate infamy, the peoples love unkindness, and llic nations 
eternally war. Now they pour destruction and dc^ath from 
the air as well as from the land and the sea, and on their 
own men and women and children as well as on their 
neighbours. Nothing can I'cdcem their continuous erinu's, 
except that soon they should all wipe each f)th(!r oil' this 
earth they have defiled and disfigured- and tudeully do I 
put my trust in such a consummation, for the 1 .ord (Jod lias 
plainly grown too weary to stop the world and there is no 
other way to peace. In the meantime, however, 1 will not 
be a party to their wickedness, nor will 1 breathe tlieir 
putrefaction. 

“Besides, I am sick of Man. His circumstane<'s alUa- - lu' 
used to crawl, and now he flics; he dwell in eavt's and now 
he is massed in cities; he was a slave, liougiit tind sold, and 
now he hires himself out by his own deed ; lu' was ti eliatt<;l 
of kings and despots and now he elects his rulers; In; l)(‘gau 
as an ape and now by his tongue, his hand, his brain, he 
has created art and acquired science. But uuderuetitb it till, 
the horrible creature remains the same. Ho came ho knows 
not whence and he goes he knows not whither; he is hungry, 
thirsty, afraid, deluded, tormented and an iiillicter of tor- 
ment; and his small and ugly Self, that burning (angle of 
passions and desires, is the origin of his consciousness and 
the aim of his endeavours. There is no constant in his 
societies, nor steadfast progress in his achievements: how 
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many times have they waxed and waned, how often have 
the mighty fallen from their scats and the humble been 
exalted, and how often have the weak become mighty and 
then been overthrown! How many times have there been 
crusades for peace and to settle humanity’s future, and how 
many times has war been waged and humanity’s future 
destroyed! How often have autocracies been replaced by 
democracies, and democracies succeeded by dictators; civili- 
zation delivered with great travail into the world, attacked 
and defended, and obliterated again! Neither in him nor 
in what he lias invented arc there permanent phenomena or 
enduring significance. He is an incurable bungler stuck on 
the top of a bloodthirsty devil ; the most monstrous error of 
the Universe; and every created thing will burst into a 
paean of thankfulness if, haply, he disappears.” 

‘'I gather from this passably granclilociuciU discourse,” 
said Philip, “that you arc definitely fed up, but you do not 
cover all the facts sufficiently. I might contend that your 
indictment displays a certain ignorance of the history of 
Europe. She has had phases that were quite as bad as, if 
not worse than, her present condition. They changed and 
arc past, so it is safe to assume that in some time Stalin, 
Hitler and Mussolini will also be names. Since policies arc 
no more constant than societies, though to-day we wish to 
bash each other’s head in, to-morrow we may walk hand 
in hand. For versatility cuts both ways, and you must 
remember that if yokes arc fastened, they arc equally apt 
to be smashed. As to man, it is evident that he cannot stay 
put, and that fixity is as impossible for him as for the waters 
under the moon — but because of this reason, none of his 
conjunctures, plights and vicissitudes is everlasting. Finally, 
you forget one thread of consistency that runs from age to 
age, from civilization to civilization and from generation to 
generation, and which man can forgo as little as he can 
forgo dying : the conception of Perfection. But it is obvious 
that you arc in an emotional state, so it is no good arguing 
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with you. Where do you hope to discover a hripfhtcr 
picture?” 

“In America.” 

“Just how have you figured that out?” 

One of my grievances against Philip is that lie has .i pis'- 
cision of mind which is undistinguisludile from sheer 11, 1 1- 
footedness. It is not conducive to broad and sohlle debale 
to be pulled up every minute to give chaptci' and verse for 
all one proclaims. I have told Philip so a million linu's, but 
he pays no attention. I did not wish at thal parlieular 
moment to be pinned down to an cnumei'alion of Taels, Tor 
the truth was that I could not exactly be listed as an aiK horily 
on America. I knew she had had a Rcvolulion wliieh Irans- 
formed her from a British colony into an indepeiKlenI 
nation; a Civil War against her Southern Slatits so as to 
preserve the Union; and, recently, in some iiu‘X|)lica,l)le way, 
a Depression. I also knew that the Americans one inel in 
Europe loudly declared that she was God’s own (lounlry, 
the Land of the Free, and a Hundred Per Cent Democracy, 
where the standards ofliving were incomparalily liiglu'r (han 


on our continent, the distribution of chances and o])poi-lmii- 
ties infinitely more equitable, education incalculably more 
available, industry bigger, machines more; piafia-.ted, loi-o- 
motion more rapid, plumbing more sanitary, a,ud g<Mu;ral 
progress incessant. Great emphasis was laid, moreover, on 
the abundance of iced water and orangc-juicc, things which 
sounded cool and clean, but which I did not feel a would-b(^ 
economist or sociologist was entitled to cite as very impor- 
tant phenomena. My belief that America would be a ha[>pier 
spectacle than Europe was in reality a somcwha,t wobbly 
i^ture of inferences, deductions and intuitions rather 
toan positive information, but if I disclosed that to Philip 
e would at once allude to wisliful thinking, so I did not. 
Instead, I took refuge in reproach. 

Oh, Philip, how can you be so perverse 1 The Pilgrim 
fathers, of course. ... The Puritan Founders. The Ethic 
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of New England. The Virtues of the Pioneers. Everybody 
went at first to America to fight for his soul, or to release 
his soul, or to expand his soul, or to sanctify his soul. The 
very air must be impregnuted with spirituality, holiness, 
fortitude, rectitude^ nobility and heroism!’’ 

“To judge/’ remarked Philip, ''by some of the Ameiicans 
who come over to Europe, I should not say that the air is 
invariably edective. llowiwcir, let that pass. Am I to take 
it that the three-centuries-old radiations of tlic Puritan 
Founders, wliosi* quality, when closely scrutini/ed, may per- 
haps turn ou( to Ik* less da/./Jingly riglit(‘ous than you 
imagine, arc your only reason for hoping lo discover in 
America an idiN'il system?” 

But by now 1 had assembhxl a few scattered memories 
which, if I reeled them olf very quickly, might make a 
braver show. 

“No, sir,” I answered loftily. “As a responsible writer, 
my custom is to speak only what I can prove. The evidence 
I advance is the very story of Ameriiai. She was born a 
flcpublic, and has not modifaxl her composition. Her Con- 
stilution protects every individual, religion, and minority; 
men and women vote; and to the" precept of government of 
the people by tlu^ people for die people she added, alone 
among the nations of this planet, the rider that the pursuit 
of happiness is one of the cardinal rights of licr citi25cns. 
She has no king or dictator; no established social classes; 
and no iiiviueible felish-tracUtions. Her past is too short to 
be atavistic and overwhelming, and yet long enough to 
demons tiTitc that she was always informed by a selfsame 
egalitarian aspiration; her present is multifarious and vivid; 
and her fulure is slupendous, Her spaces are wider, her 
resources vaster, her energy newer, her spirit undefeated, 
She is not dependent upon international intelligence and 
international co-opiTatian for her existence, so that if, as 
seems ineluctable, we tear each other to pieces in Europe, 
the mantle of Occidental civilizatiom-^-savc the mark! — will 
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fall upon her. The logical presumptions I has are (hat a 
Liberal Democracy^ the only strnclurc wliiili ensurc's order 
without helotism^ detci ruination witlioul tyianiiy, lre(' initia- 
tive and private success without privileg‘<% and a ])(‘r[)(‘tual 
and voluntary self-corrcction, mus( be (tuicliouing indomi- 
tably and beneficially there.'’ 

I was pleased with the ring of my own words: it i\‘a\c me 
confidence. But Philip behaved very h'J'ilatiugfi . 

Maybe/’ he said. 


§ ^ 

Before I had quite made up niy mind to go to Ameri(’a,, 
Philip issued again. He pointed out that to asstna I was 
nauseated by Europe was not a conviueingly pttM'ist' (explana- 
tion of the European situation and atmosplu‘i’(% nor would 
it serve eventually as a legitimate basis of t:(>m[)ansou with 
the United States. The fact lliat Eur()])e Itad a loadisonu; 
face was not the crux of the matter -every ])art of 1 h<e world, 
he affirmed, sported a good many lucU‘ous leaturos. Tlu' 
specific mask of Europe was being given to lier l)y eor’laln 
forces; it was they that were shaping her prepondtn'aully ; 
so unless I examined and assessed them 1 could not usefully 
contrast her with other regions. The necessary prediminary 
to any voyage, he said, was the study of the spirit, or \ha 
spirits, which were in ascendance in Europe, posst'ssing and 
warping her in such a manner that she was in tlu^ main a 
horror to behold. I recognized the justness of Philip's argu- 
ment and sat down, goose-fleshed with repulsion, to cliagnos<i 
my god-forsaken continent’s disease. 

The civilization of Europe derives essentially frt)m CJreek 
drought. Throughout her history of unremitting warfare, 
in spite of periods of fierce intolerance and persecution, of 
centuries of repressive domination by the Christian Church, 
and of prolonged intellectual eclipses, she never abolished 
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her herilnt^e. After eveiy convulsion, every tyranny, every 
set-back, she ix^vertcd to hci mental origins, displaying in 
her br(‘athing‘-spells the characteristics of a scientific spirit, 
the liallmark ol that culture Iroin which lier own proceeded. 
After the Riaiaissancc had fully achieved its elfects and the 
Christian Cliurch had losl its coercive ])ow(a'5 tlmsc charac- 
teristics came to a lu^ad iu the iiiueLeeuLli century, and she 
cistahlisluxl the most ('onipuiicuslvc body of positive sciences 
that mankind luis known. Ih^r civilization never meant the 
triumph of an ethic -uotlnng was more remote from the 
[)raclie(‘ ol'any Kiiropc'an country than stiaxdfasL adherence 
to an eiliic, however formally and emphatically it was 
amiouiu'ed: indeed, from that angle, l^iirope always set the 
world a vicious examph^ of hypocrisy— l)ut it meant a super- 
lative strc'ss put on reason, knowledge;, and tolerance. In 
other words, it meant the Iriuiupli of the iniellccL In the 
nations wUicii led Europe and niprcsentcd the apogee of 
licr distinctive^ civilization, the human intellect, before the 
Grc'at War, had by and large dt^finihdy emerged from 
barbarism. 

do-day, iwcaity ycin,rs after the Great War, the picture 
liuropc^ oilers to thci onlooker’s gaze is that of a colossal 
upsurges of barbarism. Barbarism is the very texture of the 
national mcmtality of Russia and Germany; it is the major 
factor in tlui antocmitic regimes operating in Italy, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece 
and Portugal; and it lias invaded the Democracies in dif- 
ferent degrees and guises— for although the bulk of the 
people in the big and small Demoe.racies still champion 
Liberalism, totaUtariiin parties of one kind or another are 
entrenched in all, and the gale of savagery blowing over 
Europe has, if not uttcaly wrenched their beliefs from their 
hands, at h^ast weakened their grip on principles. The 
apathy with which they accept every new manifestation of 
violence, cynicism and mendacity, and the attitude of craven 
conciliation they have adopted iowarcls the dictators, are 
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proof enough that while they arc not yet rotted to the core 
by the sickness, they have already been infected by its virus. 

The twentieth-century barbarism of Einope consists in 
two myths, most inappropriately called “^icU'oIoL'ies/”’ for 
neither of them contains a grain of scientific or philosophical 
validity, and both break down under objec'.tive ((‘Sls. 'Tlu^y 
are Marxism and National-Socialism, working at full blast 
in Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany resp<‘ctively. laa us 
investigate their contents. 

The Marxist myth was evolved a hundred yi^ars ago hy 
Karl Marx, a German socialist, son of a Ghristiani/a^d J('W. 
He was an irremediably vain and soured egotist, ])ror()uiully 
ignorant of historical science, with uo conception whal('V(n‘ 
of the psychology of economic activities, who ('laiined all the 
certitude of a particularly fanatical prophet and all tlu^ 
privileges of a particularly irresponsible genius. Ih^ showc^l 
a sombre grandeur in his hatred of the poverty around him 

he lived in England in her worst period of iuclividualislic 
capitalism — and a vein of insanity in his liatred of the bour- 
geoisie, to whom he ascribed exclusively the guilt of that 
poverty. He reduced the most complex eat('gorI(‘s and 
abstractions to simple tangible entities, like a chi Id's l)og(‘ys, 
all of a piece and subject to inflexible laws, lie did not 
finish his principal work, one of the most imla^licwably dis- 
mal, platitudinous and tedious books ever writhui, Das 
Kapital, and was so incompetent practically lliat lu^ could 
not earn his living but had to be kept by a member ol' thosc^ 
middle classes which he so execrated. Howev(5r, he dis- 
covered The Truth about the past and the future, and our 
only possible way of salvation. 

The central dogma of his myth is a process whicdi he 
mvented and which is termed Dialectical Materialism. Tliis 
process is made to work (by him) in such a Jlisluon through 
t e ages that it brings ‘"opposites'* together in blood and 
^ ame and devastation and death~tlic Marxist inexorably 
insists on the greatest amount of each— and then, by the 
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fusion o(‘ these o^jposiies, produ<x‘s new unities whicli^islil^hcir ' 
turn lind tlu‘ii o])[)oslt(‘s. Tluvse opposites again (‘oalescc,' 
and again unities (x’eur, whieh [K)uue(‘ upon other opposites, 
which weld I luansc^Kxss into oilier imiliiss. And so forth and 
soon. Not only has tlu' exis(<‘n(e of the diahxlie nev<a* l)ccn 
even HMUotely |)rov<*(l, but iIh* oi)po.sil('s and tlie unities arc 
nevta' (lelinech In ellixt^ tlu'y only repieseul what Mat^x, 
and his pupils after liiin, hapinnv lo dislike, W<‘, must leave 
h at tliat. 

Now in th(* Ix'giuning, llien' was on (sirth an Age of 
Inno(’(‘iue, a (h)ld(‘u Age: Primitives Clonunuuism. Do I 
bear you asking how W(‘ know this? Marx says so- -so of 
course it is a fad. I'^aels, l<;l nu^ tell you, 'dve not to be dis- 
cusstxl, (‘sp(‘eiatly Maix's Ikids. But at some Lime or other, 
the duil<‘e(ie siiddcmly got a m<we on, and started. WhaPs 
that I lu^ar again? Ar<‘ you bra/am enough to demand wlicn 
and how it startexi? It slari(xl l)('eanso Marx declares it 
starlcd: just s<j iheio. (iknhaps il fedt the need lo 

tak(^ a ]iltl<‘ (’onstitudonal, having been boxed up so very 
long.) As it fmu’tiomxb man’s fate heeame appalling, and 
(hen tnore and more appalling: th(^ dialedie, obviously aui- 
mistie, draggaxl him through era after evn of op[)ression, 
from lh(i slav(‘ry t)f (he aiicmail world, iheoeracy, feudalism, 
monarc’.Uy, to (uipilaltsm, whie.h is identical with supreme 
and alhcmibrainng evil, and under whieh man endured the 
ul^tennost iutohTablc wo(*s. fu the capitalist world the Pro- 
letarian, a Nobh^ Savage in whom re.sicl('.s all virtue, con- 
fronts his opi)osite llui Bourgeois, a Dtigcncrate Fiend in 
whom rtisiebis all sin. (Hash alter clash occurs, till there is a 
specially enormous (dash, Universal R(Wolution, outvying 
every other (dash in all the things the Marxist so dearly 
loves, blood, llamt^ devastation and death. It is a highly 
sacred revolution, not only because it is waged by the vir- 
tuous Frolctmdam-'all the preceding revolutions, though 
they also aimtxl at political rights, freedom of coiiscicncc, 
equality for dcjwu-trocUlcn miuorilitts, arc dismissed as 
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despicable muck, having been waged by the Bourgeoisie- 
but because in some inexplicable manner it htads to eontpu-st 
over the forces of nature, which henceforth will lx; applied 
by man with “complete understanding.” Compkk, il you 
please. . . . Without training, without study, willu ml experi- 
ence, the virtuous Proletarian, by virtue of his virtue, will 
reach at one jump not merely absolute, justice, but abs<tlute 
knowledge and wisdom as well. 

At this stage the myth gets a bit mucldle-h(;;ul('(l. By llu' 
Marx-propounded rules of the dialectic, tin; 1 lohstaiiiiu 
Revolution, however highly sacrccl, ought to z(;suit .is usual 
in the amalgamation of the opposites and the fabriealion of 
fresh unities. But no : the dialectic abruptly decides to slo|). 
For heaven’s sake, don’t badger me for :i reason; 1 only 
know what Marx tells me, and he says it just sto])S, exaetly 
as it just started. So stop il does. And for good tiud all. 
(On reflection, I proffer two explanations for its slojipiug: 
it may have been fatigued, for Marx r(;idly drove it V(;ry 
hard; or it may have discerned that this liuu; the revolution 
was made by the virtuous Proletarian. Why not? You will 
hear later on that Hitler says blood Thinks, so suirdy poor 
dear Marx can be permitted to say that the dial(;etie See.s?) 
Anyhow, it stops. Naturally, the opposites and tin; uiiilies 
stop, too. To be quite frank with you, the whok- cosiiiie 
machinery stops. The Noble Savage, the Pi'ok;l:irian, 
triumphs; the Degenerate Fiend, the Bourgeois, vtiutshcs; 
Capitalism collapses, and Communism reigns. 

There is a short interval, however, before it r<;igus totally- 
As the Bourgeois will presumably be so misgukUxl as not to 
obey the dialectic immediately and vanish then and the.n;, ti 
Proletarian Dictatorship must be mslallccl so as to “litpil- 
date” him. As soon as he disappears irrcvoctibly tmd only 
one class and one order are left, there is no neccs.sUy for tiny 
State. It “withers away.” Injustice, poverty, humiliation, 
oppression, crime, belong to the past. Equity, pro.sperily, 
happiness, liberty, sinlessness, are the present and the 
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unalterable future. 'The A^e t)f Innocence, the Golden Age, 
is back. The cycle is completed. We have nsichcd the Mil- 
Icuuiutn, that lasts lor ever and for ever, and History itself 
comes to an end. You see how inevitable, rational, scientific, 
and light it all is. 

'I’liis iiu i edible gibbeii.sh composes the Marxist myth. It 
was swallowed hook, line and sinker by Vladimir Lenin, a 
Rassian revoluliouisi, and Marx’s most famous disciple, a 
malignant mon<nnaniac, a hlood-curdliug advocate of ruth- 
lessuc.ss, with a shallow, imoiigiiiid ;uul .static brain, an abso- 
lute inca[)acily for philosophical and scientific thought, an 
inim(ms<; gift for strategy, an evem vaster faculty for hatred 
and inlol<;rauce than his tisichcr, and an utter irapervlous- 
ness to human sulfering. I le implauti'd the Marxist myth in 
Rus.sia in i()i7, at the cost of nuissarres and ruin for which, 
to find a precedent, we mn.st call on Genghis Khan. He 
was .siiccx'cded by Jo.s{'ph Stidin, a Georgian jicastmt, a man 
tyrauniral by nature as well as by clorlriue, of c.xLrcmely 
narrow understanding, very silent, infinitely cuimiug, calcu- 
lating and patii'iit, past master in lies ;iud conspiracies, 
unrelentingly vimliclive, with as many nerves in his body 
as in a block of granite, who estahlislied a pensoiial abso- 
lutism b('sid<; which tlu' Gzarist autocracy was relatively a 
mild alfiiir. Still nnussticrcs, ruin, terrorism, were all 
according to jilan. I'hc Marxist myth had laid down that 
they were the indispensable accompaniment to Enlightened 
Liberation. The only thing that mattered wtus that at last 
Gornmunism had het'u rooted in a country— -a big country, 
one-sixth ol' the surface of the globe. Consequently the 
Millennium w;is ;it hand. 

But now something went very wrtnig indeed with the 
myth. Ecrhiips Mai’x had choked off the dialectic prema- 
turely; or Lcuiu hud made a slight mistake about the date 
of the “final tmd decisive battle”; or the co.smic machinery 
objected to being scrapped ; or, more simply, the time had 
come, since hoaxi's cannot continue perpetually, for realities 
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to show up the Marxist hoax. The Marxist inleipretalioii ol' 
history was subjective and sectarian, but [rrovided legends 
about the past are vivid, simplistic, and make an appeal to 
the instincts of men rendered resentful by suHeriug and litis- 
tration, it is child’s play to foist them as verity's on (he 
masses. The peril lies in anticipations, for wlaai [trcflit'tions 
are given the lie by events occurring under one’s (-yes, <'ven 
the most ignorant of masses can pcrceivt' the diseia'pniK y 
between prophecy and reality. The prcs(ait realKies llou( 
Marx most indecently. If you remember, he liad deer(‘ed 
that the Proletarian Revolution would be followcal by (he 
Golden Age, that is, equity, prosperity, haj)piut'ss, liberty, 
sinlessness and statelessness. Come, then: wc' shall eonlem- 
plate Russia, where the Proletarian Revolution did tak(‘ 
place and where all the characteristics of the Golden Age 
ought to be flourisliing sublimely. 

Looking at it, your first thought will be that you must be 
labouring under a hallucination, and you will ])ineh yourself 
so as to awake. But pinch away as you will twcui to (lit; 
point of pinching the flesh off your bones, as 1 did - you will 
not change the spectacle. Far from exhibiting tht; diarae.- 
teristics of the Golden Age, equity, prosperity, Jia[)|)in<;ss, 
liberty, sinlessness and statelessness, Commtmisl Russia 
nakedly shows itself to-day as a land ruled by one all-mighty 
despot, by a secret police, and by a huge buiTaueracy that 
cringes to the omnipotent tyrant, bullies the peoph', and is 
becoming more and more obviously bourgeois in its habils, 
aspmations, competition, and love of individual projierty! 
Politically, there is an undisputed oligarchy; eeouomieally, 
more misery than in the most miserable Balkan State; 
socia y, a multitude of classes, with hair-raising iiutciualides 
m wages; industrially, a “speccling-up” method that could 
^ve points and a beating to the vilest form of ctiniialisLic 
actory- rudgery. The State has done nothing like “wither 
away ; it is unassailably powerful and coercive-- .so mucdi 
so that It kills, not only those who do not agree with it, but 
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those' who at any time not aj^rce with it. As for sin in 
this Proldarian heaven, it is more rampant than in the 
(Izansl hell, a quite imnu^isurable wickedness being indi- 
(’at<'(l by th(‘ thousands of arrests, imprisonments, exiles and 
cX(Tiilions that go on (‘V(‘iy day. 

What is still more diseonera'ting is that the Mamsts them*' 
s(‘lv('s have Ix'comc sinful, and the most sinful of all arc the 
group of th(‘ V(‘iy first nwolutionisls, Leniifs personal friends 
and h<‘iu'hm<‘n. for insisting that Mnr’xism should materialize 
in a Marxist country, tliey ari' childbed traitors and lepers and 
reptil(‘s and vip(U*s, and shot down in crowds. lufiiutcdy more 
than in O/arist Russia, justice, in Soviet Russia, has turned in- 
to a fuiu’tion of government, (hiilt is thiaist upon tlie accused; 
no luwyca's clar(‘ defend them boldly; and long before trials 
begin tb(' mobs, saturated with Slate propaganda, demand 
ihc. dcixih penalty irres]xxiive of any evidence. In a coim 
numity that was to have l)eeu as iuteruatu'iual as it was class- 
less, a militant and imperialistii' nationalism, every whit as 
blatant us Ibisc'ism, is intensively cultivated. Shockingly 
improper' as luv. all th(‘S(^ rifusals on the part of the present 
to (^inform to the myth, there is yet worse to be noted. 
Marx luul veny (‘arc^fully arranged that Capitalism should 
lose its hivdd and precipitates its doom, hurling itself into the 
abyss like tlu^ Cadannu^ swine, But what most reprelicusibly 
haiipened was that Communism, not Capitalism, was amii- 
hilat(xl as a system of government in every single nation 
where it had obtained a foothold outside Russia, and the 
DegeiuTati^ Bourgixiis, instead of vanishing before the Noble 
Prohdarian, hit out and made a revolution of his own in a 
eounlry much more formidable than Russia—slcaling 
iinserupiilously, in the bargain, the Noble Proletarian’s 
cherished mtHliods of lies, vituperation, slander, amoralily, 
incitement to violence, joy over brutal deeds, pitiless perse- 
cution— such a terrible revolution, so incomparably more 
resourceful, capable and coherent than Communism, that 
it drove the.' latter, through sheer ignominious panic, to 
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exorbitantly humble concessions, siij)])ortinif iuf'aniovis com 
servative monarchical regimes, making niilitat-y, ])()luical 
and economic pacts with abomiuubh; capicilistic dcinocra- 
cies, rallying to the imperialistic Leagm^ <iC Nalions, loN-rat-- 
ing religion, the “opium of the peo])I(‘,” and arming for all 
it is worth. What price the Millennium nowi’ 

Well, enough of this first sinister farei-, llie Maixist myth, 
which exacted from the Russian pwtple mni(' lilood and pain 
than all their Czars and wars rolled toge(li<-r. 'I'lie sceoiul 
myth poisoning Europe is that of Nalional-Soeialism or 
Nazism, as colossal a quackery biologically as Marxism is 
economically and philosophically. Here wi' hav<- as central 
dogma the Principle of Race, elaborated by AdoH' Hiilcr, 
the most prodigious demagogue the world lias known, lb' 
decided that in his country there is an Aryan race, the 
Germans, which is the Elect, the Immaculate, the Glorious. 
It is sacred, apart, and incommcusurubly .superioi- to all llie 
other races of the planet; the repository of all virivu' : in (act, 
virtue itself. Tliis holiness is clue not to .speeilie. aehiec'ements 
or to acquired merits, but to its very nature, the substauee 
of its organic composition, the labrie, of its cells. I'Vom the 
beginning all the myths carry us back to ilu' sources ol’ the 
Cosmos— it was destined to trauscenclence by reason ol' the 
mould in which it was fa.shioncd. The Aryan aiul German 
texture of its flesh and blood pre-ordained it to supix'inaey. 
So spoke Adolf Hitler— and there you are. What can you 
do against a God or Fatc-dccrecd supremacy? Mi-rely weeii 
burmng mars that you arc not of the Iflee.l:, dm Immaculate, 
the Glorious. But even if you weep your ey<;s out, it won’t 
avail you, for you can only be born, by a sjieeial elioiir of 
Teutomc Providence, into the Elect, llie Jmmaeulale, the 

Glorious. You can’t ever, mr creep in if yon are not a 
German. 


Now the word “Aryan” is a philological term. It refers 

tr languages spoken liy a large num- 

ber of different peoples, nalions, and slocks. An Aryan, 
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thcrcloir, nicuns one wlio hc'lonji^s to a peoph*, or a nation, 
or a slock s])c*akiii<^ au Aryan language, and includes fndians, 
IkM'sians, Slavs, Lallus, (Vlts, (piite as iniu'h as Cerinans. 
I'urllnM’inoK', th<^ (l('nuans an; no ]mrei’ as a i'ac(' than any 
oIIkm ; ifaHytliing, (hey 'arc more mongrel than many others, 
lor the mod('rii (haanan nation is ('thnologi(‘ally the rt‘sidue, 
nih^r (('IIS orcen(uri<'s ontu'ulculable mixings, adult eral ions 
and hastmdi/.ations, of Imndnals and hundreds ortrib(\s ol' 
deltic', Slavonit', Scandinavian and Ihiunisli origin, llovv- 
ever, the Nalional-Socialisis meet that liny scienlilic dilfi- 
culty and llie strange contradicliou opposed to their legend 
of snjx'rlative virile blondin^ss by the pliysieal appearance of 
Hitler, (Joeblx^ls and scones of piminincut Nazis — by declar- 
ing that in the Iasi resort the ciuestion is one of niystieism 
only a (haanan can nndia'stand, wliicli indeed is so, and that 
the thaanan Blood alone is alihi to recogaiizc the German 
Rae(\ (Yon s(‘e, Blood l/iinh. If yon wciai ikjI aware of 
this, it ('an only be beeausc' yon arc a non-Aryau yourself) 
With this ptaaanplory assuranee, (hat the eorpusehts discern 
and analyst* ('(hnieal hhaids all by (heir pta'spicaeious selves, 
the Nazis liavt* elinehed (he alfair. By the way, 1 must not 
omit (o inform you that Soil as well as Blood gives unity 
and vhality to tin* Gtaauan people. So a etdt (d' Nature has 
l)rok(*n out, <\si)eciaUy ihc Nature of foiusts and mountains, 
and is sus(aiued by hair macabre, half grotesque rites dcclh 
enl(*d to (he ‘blays of long ago tluit have no beginning/’ (X 
do not know what that means, but the Germans penetrate 
into ihc tmigmalic heart of things, deep, deep, more deeply 
than 1.) Wlum I (ravelled in the high Gaueasus, I came upon 
trilx^s (hat worshipped hard rocks and dark rivers and eerie 
trees; in Nazi Chaanany I listened to lectures instructing 
adohisccuis in the religion of Diana Abnoba, the goddess of 
the Black Forest, and the mysticism of mcgalilliic remains. 
Of the two, the German brand of paganism was the more 
bathetic, 

Aftt^r the dogma of Race comes the dogma of Nationhood. 

0 
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According to Hitler, what coasliLulcs a ualioii is (‘xclusiv(‘ly 
Blood and Race. All the men and women, ilicrrihrc, who 
belong to the Aryan and Germau nice e()m[)os(‘, l)eea(i,s(" ol 
their identical blood, one same nation. I>(Toi<‘ lliller 
started to teach The Truth— as Marx tlid, only I'wc 'IVnlli 
has now changed — it was held that siinilarily ol blood w<is 
the characteristic, not of a nation, but ol'lhe Irilx'; bul sin('<‘ 
Hitler says that a racial homogciu‘ous blood-brodna hood 
alone makes a nation, Germany, wliic'li us(‘d to b(‘ a ('oiinliy 
universally admired for its scicnlifie intcgrily, says so, too. 
And that’s that. Now what do we iHarcdvc wilh r('i»ard to 
the German blood-brotherhood, that is, llu' CuManan nalitm? 
We perceive that iniquitous and ac('nisrd en(ani('s hav<’ 
erected frontiers separating the members of du‘ (haanan 
blood-brotherhood from one another, tlial is, dividing tlu' 
German nation. This is an unnatural and mousti'ons <uit- 
rage, for the German nation must absolutely liv(‘ on tlu‘ sanu' 
soil, in complete sovereignly and im])c('('ablc unity, under 
one system and one leader, preserving and ilev(^lopini> in 
common its superhuman qualities. 'lliCTofon* tla^ uimaliiral 
frontiers must be abolished, and, ineideuially, tli(‘ iiu((uitous 
enemies punished. The Germans in Auslna, in 
slovakia, in Italy, in Danzig, in MouuT iu Poland, iu 
Russia, must be assembled in and on the ''Gr('a((‘r (ha*- 
many,” thus justly producing the apotheosis ol'tlie (haanan 
blood, the German race, and the German iialiou. 

The third dogma of the Nazi myth relates lo tlut funclion 
of the State. The State is the Volk, the coinnnuiily as a 
whole. It is an absolute, in comparison with whicli all per- 
sons and groups are “relative,” to be couccaved of only iu 
connection with the Slate. But since the Slate is an absolute, 
the only possible connection between persons and groups 
on one side and the State on the other, is that they should 
serve the State — so the annoying question of individual rights 
and of freedom is disposed of, there being in the last analysis 
no individuals, only the community or State, and no (’ria^- 
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doni, save to work and die for the Volk or Slate, Now by 
divine dispcnsalion, the German State has been put under 
the c()ni])lcte control of tlie Nalioual-Socialist Party, and 
within (his i)aiiy Hitler, again by a special inteiventiou of 
tlie Lord, was designated as llic* inouthpiecc of (lie Volk and 
inspired by Him to nweal to llu' nation the road to, and the 
pim:licc of, n'chmiption. Hitler must therefore he accorded 
utter, 1)lind, and devoted obediciK’c, as he is (he Volh^ and 
the Volk is th(‘ State, and the Slate is the National-Socialist 
Paity, and behind the National-Socialist Parly is God. I 
know it sounds a little ('onhising, but in reality it is sim- 
plicity itself: you do exactly what the State tells you, or the 
Gestapo gets hold of you and you rot in a concentration 
camp f)i your head is cut olf. 

Th(‘sc doclriut's were s(d forth in a book, Mein KcmipJ] 
to-day olficially acc(‘ptcd by the Genanaus and carrying in 
lh(‘ir (yes th(^ same imperious authority as tlu^ Bible in llie 
eyes ol' the Ihmdamcutalists. Its author was Hitler, an 
Austrian housc^-liainter, soft, (labliy, and eUcminate-looking, 
a paranoiac, neurotic and romantic to the bone, with the 
one-traHv bi’ain of a p)iinain' (a mental primitive), an dc- 
luenlary-sehool (‘duention, an intoxicated imagination, the 
flaming passion, conviction and simplicity of a fanatical 
clnainu'r possessing, too, the dreamer’s power to transport 
himsc'lf' as wc'll as his audience into his own world — brutal 
and l^loody-miudiKl, mediumistically intuitive, invincibly 
crafty, an unsurpassable liar, a stage-manager of the first 
magnitude, and a screecher and vociforator such as had never 
Ixaai heard 1 )efore, He became the dictator of the Tliird 
Reich ill 1933, and bawling, thundering, raving, smashing, 
lashing out, beating his lists, bursting into hysterical sobs, he 
proceeded to apply the methods he had indicated in his 
book and which were to lead tlie German people back to 
tlicir pristine splendour. The first and most immediate 
method was Race Purificatioin You will hardly credit your 
cars, but it ajipcared that the Elect, the Immaculate and 
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the Glorious had lapsed from grace and gone a-lbinicaling 
and a-whoring, polluting their quasi-divine Aryan blood — 
so retributive misfortune had overtaken them. One of their 
chastisements was that “Satanic Powci.s” had “slabbed 
them in the back” in the Great War; lhat’.s why tliey lost it. 
Hitler’s moves were made with “somnambuli.slie eei tainiy,” 
in direct communication with the Will of God, winch is the 
Racial Principle in action. By the most ellieient revolution 
in modern times; by concentration camp.s, purges and execu- 
tions; by the wholesale suppression of [Kilitieal and ideo- 
logical antagonists; by the pcnscculion ol’the (lalhoJie and 
Protestant Churches, that up till now have reliised to enthrone 
the secular religion of Blood and Soil, Rare and Nationhood 
above the Christian creed; by the extirpation of the Jews, 
the race-dcfilers pai excellem, the incarntition of all the 
malice and evil in the world, phy.sically sickening;, maggots 
imbedded in every piece of ordure and niftmiy, the living 
illustration of original sin (like the Bourgeois in the Marxist 
myth), and by depriving even part-Semites of the German 
name and citizenship, he has already clctirixl tlu' Aryaai and 
German race of blood-contamination, alien decadent, idisis 
and corruptive objectives. Every jot and particle of foi-eign 
organic and intellectual filth being drastically eliminated, 
and the de-Christianization of the young being wtdl advanced,' 
the race is almost chock-full again of EIcctncs,s, Immaciilalc- 
ness and Glory. 

Nationliood, unfortunately, has not progressed quiio so 
qmckly. But a good beginning was made in i()'^f!, when 
Austria was forcibly absorbed; the Sudeten Gel'mans In 
Czechoslovakia, with the precipitate connivance of the gTcat 
Democracies unmanned by the Nazi threat of war, wi'ri; 
clasped, good lands and rich resources included, to Hiller’s 
bosom; and miremitting agitation for reunion to Germany 
^ ept up in Danzig and McraeL At the moment il 
impossible to deny that Hitler’s principal dogma, s, actuated 
by true German disciphne and docility, are panning out 
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bcTtcr tliau the dialec tie, whose Jewish and Slav emotional- 
ism always reiulcrccl it unreliable and finally caused it to 
go on a liule strike from which Marxism has never rccovci'cd. 

Race Purification nearly aecomplished, Nationhood on 
tl)c march - is tlnit the suinmum of the Nazi vision? Not 
on your file! 'rh(;i<^ must be much more to express and 
realize piT'feetly the resplendence and transcendence of the 
Germans, d’hen' must be a return to the way of the old 
Arytin and 'IVniton gods, who have been resuscitated for that 
express |nu pose, to tluit of the old Aryan and Teuton tribes, to 
that of the old Aryan and Teuton soul: Battle. Not battle 
merely to protect or swallow something, but battlcfor the sake 
of battle, to kill and to be killed, because battle is the stimulus, 
the breath and the seal of the genuine Germanic spirit. By 
the “heroic worship" and the “heroic consummation” of 
combat only, can the Germanic spirit come fully into its 
own again- —and unless tlie Germanic spirit denies its essence 
and its goal and thus ceases to be Germanic, it must perform 
tlial for which it was, I'rom the creation of the universe, 
mysteriously and latally made. It is its duly to the deities, 
to itscH', and to mankind. I am afraid that renegades such 
as you and I will not properly appreciate this duty, but 
luckily the. Germans are made of nobler moral .stulfthan we. 
Their mission demands that they should be masters not only 
of their own realm but of inferior races and .strains, so they 
shall sulijugate by war, and exploit, all the nations which 
hinder or threaten their rightful domination. You’d never 
imagine how many do. There’s the rest of Czechoslovakia 
to be demolished. There’s Hungary and Roumania and 
Yugoslavia — to be reclucccl to vassalage; and Poland, to 
be occupied and become a dependency. There’s Russia to 
be dismembered, and her richest European territories to be 
colonized. I’hcrc’s France, the permanent arch-foe, to be 
crushed. There’s the Bax Britannica to be blown sky-high. 
Then after German hegemony has been installed in Europe, 
there’s the East, isn’t there, and by Woden and the Norns! 
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there’s the whole earth to be annexed and tlu; top of the 
world to sit on. If you follow the National-Socialist inylli 
step by step, you’ll find that tluit’.s its ulliniatc' cnlminntion : 
the Top of the World for the Gennans to si( on, I'or r'vei' and 
for ever, alone. Now then — whal’s the inatlei' wi(h Ihut 
Millennium?^ 

Here I open a gigantic parenthesis. 

It really ought to be a Note, but if I do make' it a Note, 
readers might be tempted to skip it, a culpabh' procer'diug 
which would vex me. It will be not iced that I liave not 
included Italian Fascism among the European myths. 1 
have not done so for the following reasons : 

i. Italian Fascism started internally as an autocracy 
directed against Parliamentarism, Libei'alism, Socialism and 
Communism with, externally, imperialistic and exp;insionist 
aims of a definite, realistic and kite d tore cliaractei-, an 
aggressive bombastic national vanity and an iiiordinat(> 
amount of political ill-faith. From the first it apinoximatc'd 
to a disgraceful and dangerous retrogression in I'airopean 
civilization, but it was not the unspeakable headlong plunge 
into stark barbarism which Marxism and National-Socialism 
represent, for it did not possess the mortal attributes of the 
myth, which are tehgtous. Fascism did not begin as ti religion. 
Italy already had a religion, Roman Catholie.ism, and there 
were then no signs at all that Catholicism, which is insepar- 
able firom the Italian temperament and culture, could be 
ousted and replaced among the masses by a secular religion 
of Benito Mussolini’s concocting. Mussolini rcc.ognizcd this 
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SO lucidly tluU lie basiTl his regime on a very firm alliance 
with the ViiliciiTi, which was a<'c()rdcc] all the rights and 
yjrivilcg(\s it dianandcTl and m rcTurn gave its blessing to the 

e. Mussolini hiruseir did not assume the role and pro- 
perl i(\s of a sp('ci(ically (hKl-seni envoy, as Hitler did, 
for inslatu'c, with his direcl and private line to heaven. 
Mussolini is n(‘ith(‘r a nwolnl ionary, nor a doctrinaire and 
sectanan lik(‘ lh{‘ odi('r dictators. lie is a political con- 
(lotti<‘re, an unc^xc clh'd opporlunisl, a rcdoubtably clever and 
cynical diplonialisi, a boasting and whooj^iiig megalomaniac 
obsessed with Cliesarism and Ancient Rome, who sheds his 
])riiu’i[)les lik(‘ old sluxss wluni they arc no longer convenient 
to liis amlhtious game liasieally an unbeliever, capable of 
very sudden and radic'al transl'ormations. His most unvary- 
ing trait is a liking for violeiK'C, c‘Xtremism, and a gross 
anogiUU truculenc(% whic'h he combines with exceptional 
liistrionic and oratoric'al gifts and a common, massive, 
dominating masmilinity. He was never adored with the 
morbid mysticasm tlu^ mummihed coipse of Lenin and the 
living pca'sons of Stalin and Hitler evoke in Russia and 
(Germany, for tint Italians, lil«^ all Latins, arc fundamentally 
a rational, not a mystii'al ])(a)ple. They arc enormously 
exeiuxl by Mussolini, ke[)t in a hectic state of patriotic ten- 
sion and in somc^ ways invigorated by him ; they arc extrava- 
gant ly j)roiKl of him and eiithusiaslic about him, but they 
do not worship him. 

g, ft alia, n I'hseism was only imperfectly totalitarian. From 
tlu^ point ()!' view of repression and cruelty its record is not 
in th(^ same tduss as llu^ Russian and German records. It 
drastically su])pr(\ssecl political and civic liberties, imprisoned 
thousands of individuals and murdered scores. But the 
Russian Gomnuuust Party exterminated whole classes — 
bourgeois, aristocrats, nepmen and koulaks — and is respon- 
sible, what with its Revolution proper, its 'Tiquidations,^’ 
its mass-executions and the famines brought about in 1921 
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and 1932 by Marxist politics and economics and dcHLx^j'ately 
maintained by the Soviet governmciil, for the death of any- 
thing fi’om twenty to twenty-five million pt'oplc. In om wluit 
I myself saw and learnt in Soviet Russia during my long 
stay there, I should say that these figures ar(' (‘onservativc. 
As for the National-Socialist Parly, it biUc'hcred in i(s purg(^ 
of June 1934 alone, fiom six to seven ihonsaud hniuan 
beings; it has tortured and mutilated lunidreds of llionsauds 
in its concentration camps, and has coudeniiu'd a (l(‘fi‘ueel(\ss 
minority of five hundred thousand Gcnnan Jews 1(^ inia and 
isolation. Again, though in Italy there are (ixcxxxiiiigly 
severe reprisals against avowed adversaries, ihcro is riol a 
Terror, while in Germany there is a l)rutishly physi('al 'Terror, 
and in Russia a refined sadistic Terror no normal pcTson 
can even begin to understand. I have Ix'cu in both (‘onnt ja(‘s 
and my unfaltering conviction is that, besidi^ lln^ Russian 
Communists, the Nazis, for all their fcnxaty, arc simple 
amateurs in terrorism. Lastly, the Italians have not hcon 
as entirely depraved as the Russians and Germans. Ualian 
culture and sensibility have not been vitiated lo the same 
extent. The people are highly intclligeiK and so they r(4ain 
a certain independence of thought, if not of aclioii. 'TJu^y V(^ 
swallowed a lot, castor-oil included; graulcd. Put lliey an; 
intellectually much more salcs-rcsistant than ISlavs and 
Teutons, and when I went to Italy, on each of my visits I 
found circles where I could discuss polities, cixmornies, 
science and letters from the Liberal standpoint- -cireh's and 
discussions which would be uttcidy inconceivable under the 
two other dictatorships— though I am bound lo add that 
the anti-Fascist criticisms I heard were voiced by the edu- 
cated bourgeoisie and the peasants, and nol, by the rising 
generation. 

4* Fascism has done absolutely nothing new from the 
angle of either political doctrine or economics. The syst<;in, 
a Party entirely governing a nation, is a spectacle Europe 
has witnessed hundreds of times during the last three cen- 
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tnrics, and :is loi tlic Fast’isl Clorporativc Stair, it is uumiti- 
ontcd lunubuj^. I.aws wnc indeed passed estaldisliing an 
iiitucato network of lorpouitioiis for the vaiious industries, 
but tliey leniained on paper, and u[) to dale the only eor- 
poralioii in (’orporalive Italy tiial appears to be runctioning 
eoijioralivc'ly is in the tlu^nlrical trade. What Mussolini has 
cloiK*, lu>wev<M‘, most siK'eessfully, is to extol the '‘force of 
bayondsd’ slok<‘ up bc‘lli('osity5 louse in the population a 
patlioloipc'al but [lugiKu ious ajijielile lor prestige, militarize 
the cliildreu, whose iinagiuatiou he has captured, spend 
imnieus(‘ sums vvbieli uul)alaiiet'd lhc‘ budget and impover- 
islu‘d all the elass(\s ineparal)ly, on navy, army, and air 
(br('es and on the st<‘rile eonepuist of Abyssinia, and never 
lose a c:han('(' to eonipliealc tlu‘ international situation, so 
that Italy should bag a larger share of workheousideration 
and a Ihggc'r place in the sum 

Primarily, tlu'refore, Italian Fasc'isiu was in its essence 
not a secailar n^Iigion but an anachronism, a hideous and 
perilous tlirowbac'k, showing iii its houK' government, its 
nulioual disj)ositions, its goal and its tactics the vices all the 
Kuropc^iu eoimtri(Js have (‘xhibited at one stage or another 
of tli(‘ir exist (ni(‘e, but which the advanccxl Democracies had 
begun seriously to discard in the twentieth century. At the 
monumt of writing, it is still not a secular religion, and so I 
still cannot list; it among the myths. True, since the Fascist 
Parly culcu’txl into an official pact with the National- 
Soeialisls in there are numerous indications that Fas- 
cism is changing, and going from very bad to incomparably 
worse. The Racial Principle is making gigantic strides in 
Italy, Stale jn'opaganda is intensely busy on the subject, and 
political and (economic persecution of the Jews has been 
decreed and is put into clfcct. The young, trained in Stale 
schools and Fascistic organizations, aro tending to glorify 
Mussolini at the very least as a demi-god. But the Catholic 
Church showed at long last some consciousness of its duly, 
and made a series of counter moves in Papal letters and 
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proclamations. It denounced the (laii,i»ers ol'iuitionali.sui and 
anti-Semitism, and explicitly staUal dial I)(>(Ij an* incnni- 
patible with the Catliollc teacliiiiL’' and tli<‘ (lalholi(‘ nnai- 
tality. No doubt at all dial the I'ascisl Parly will on widi 
its propaganda, but iftlic Gljurc:ii, (on, ('onliiiiirs in i\\:\kc a 
stand, it does not seem to me ovcm’ lik(‘ly dial Iniscisni will 
impose cither racism or Mussolinrs diviiu^ mission as dojinuLs 
on the nation and risk a quite uulu‘ala1)l(‘ spill widi a i(‘IIgion 
which has, as yet, au organic hold on llu* pi^oph', 'The 
Church, to its pcrmancnl shame, siqipoi’lc^d I'kiscisin, but 
with a certain wisdom in its dishonour, only as long as it 
consented to render unto Caesar the things dial W(*r(‘ ( !a\sar\s 
and to the Church the things that weri' lln^ Chun Ids. 11' 
Fascism transforms itself into a spiritual issntg as Marxism 
and National-Socialism have, refuses to re(’ogni/.<‘ and r<^speel 
the distinction between the Slate and Cod, and inlransi- 
gently becomes a myth, no one (‘an foreUill how il will (‘are. 
For the Church itself possesses a tixmiendous history and 
experience of totalitarianism, and in spite of' all tin' black 
sins of which it bears the mai’k on its ag<Tl hn'(% as a |)h(^*. 
nomenon of human organization it has no rival. Ih^sidi's, it 
is backed by Eternity, which is more duui anyone (’an say 
of Marxism, National-Socialism and Fascusm alikiL 

Here I close my gigantic parenthesis. 

It is utterly false to think that the Marxist and National 
Socialist myths, which fill the world willi tJuiir imitiud jutmi- 
sations, abuse and curses, so loudly and volulily that for 
s(3me time harrowed Europe sincerely bc'lievtxl they 
dissimilar, are informed with a cUncrcnl si)irit. lluy are iwo 
aspects of^ the same bestial visage. Both (mgnaider pcn’sonal 
hatred; it is of no importance Unit one should hat(‘ the 
Bourgeois and the Nazi, and the other the Communist tiud 
the Jew, what is important is that they breed and propagate 
a hatred of their opponents so fierce, so malignaut, so veugo 
fill, so murderous that only annihilation of these o])poneuts 
can satisfy it On a scale hitherto unknown, liotli -though 
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C^oimiiiuuhin wa.s tli(‘ first to spread tiu' p('slile!itial motliods 
Nalioual-Soi iaiisin li.is sine<‘ «i(l(>pletl have' |)oure(I cui 
EurojK' avalaiK hrs orini’), t'ana(i( isni, inlol(‘i'aur(‘, (‘yiii('isui, 
lii]sc‘ standards, .sys((aiiati( ally lyinr; piopai^aiuhp disloiled 
liistory, tli(‘ ( rass(\st supi'rstilioiis, a, dial)()li(’al d(‘ri.si()ii of 
lioiioiir, nu'i'c’y, ‘»en(’rosily, and ,rny nianili'slalion orina^nani- 
nilly. In the Spanish ( livil W*ir \V(‘ s<'(‘ alit‘ady the n^suUs 
of lli(‘n‘ t(‘afhiiiL’s a riiudty .md rutlil(\ssn(*ss l)(\side whi(,:U 
llu' hfj^iilinij;’ nations of ^v(‘rt' inia/vnalivc and Imniaric 
^ as W('ll as a (c*i'ril)l(‘ relu'ai'sal for* (la* Holy War of tlu^ 
futniua tli(' War' of' tlu' Myths. (Not th<^ least syinj)tom of' 
tli(‘ (h'griUlation tlu'y hav(‘ pro\'ok<'d is llu‘ ronunUii' Rlorili- 
c'ation ol'tlu* Spanish slni,L>^](‘ «nid du‘ partisan <ailhnsiasm 
it awakciK'd : in th(' di'sta iplions ol' I'airopfaii and Arncriean 
vvrilca's alikt* is a sort oDiiaital (‘iijoyincnt of'llu‘ nioii- 

strolls scinrrs \vhi(‘h wor(‘ witiu'ssiul.) Both pnsic'h dial lh(‘ 
ohjcx'livt' (1)17 havr in vii'vv aRain, it do(\s not lualtor 
whether that ohjia’tivi' is (lie exaltation of a edass, the IVoh^- 
tariat, oi' of a rata^ tin* CJii'nian I’an only be attained by 
eatastroplie ; not only arc* tlu*y totally indillenait to human 
paiip l)iU they rcwel in the* (:ont<‘in])lation ol' the* assassina- 
tions, lltt^ uph(‘avals, the* havoc thal a,i'e ncM'dcd to bring about 
their objc'ctivc** d'lu* writings of Mai'x, [a'liiu tiud Hiller 
overllow with these sanguinary and ol)scenc visions. Both 
orxler mankind to ))ay the* most ati'cK'ious price ever imagined 
for tlu^ victory of that portion oi’ mankind to which tlicy 
belong, Both live in lioj)(\s of, and work for, crises which 
will shat lea' ihc^ restraints imposed by the European coii- 
sdousiK'ss, by law, tliought, morality and custom, so that 
violences should reach a maximum of intensity and bretidlh. 
And their menace to the world at largo is ideulieal: an 
apocalyptic iai|)ture with all the past, willi all history, with 
ail human society as men liavc known it up to now^'— -and 
Force trampling the earth. That is what Barbarism has 
always signilicd, and always accomplished when it was 
succcssfuL 
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So much for what the myths, those coils of wild s(*i'[)enls 
hissing and striking in every direction, matcrLilly wish on 
us. Psychologically, what is the type of mind they have 
developed — a better word would be revived" - whtn’evt‘r they 
exert their influence? It is self-evident, too sc‘ll-<widenl to 
require any elaboration, that under their reguiKaitation 
thought is completely shackled and eiiiotioii eomplt'U'ly con- 
strained, both functioning only at the word of commaud and 
only along the lines laid down by authority; that there is no 
free and spontaneous growth; and that odueutiou, si'ience, 
the arts, literature, the film, the wireless, speech, all lu'ws, 
are compelled to serve the myth, the single nuislcT. In 
Russia and in Germany the human mind has bceonu' merely 
the echo of the myth which rules the tounlry. Rut Com- 
munism and National-Socialism have doiu^ liu moni, far 
worse, than extinguish intellectual riclincss and vari<ay~ 
far more, far worse even than obliterate what Is p<'rliaps the 
crowning merit of civilization: the idea that truth has an 
intrinsic value, an intrinsic right, rc'gardless oi' personal 
opinions and passions. What they have done is to inbuisify 
and exalt instinct. By the common consent of thinking 
humanity, progress has always been taken to mean the 
struggle to escape from instinct, and the fimclamcutal difler- 
ence between the mind of rational and of brutish man 
consists precisely in the degree of control cstal)lishc‘d over 
instinct. The myths have unleashed it. Their appi^al is 
made to generalized primitive impulses and to thci co-optUTi- 
tion of primitive feelings : fear and execration of ewery thing 
outside the herd, whether it be the class or the race, pain and 
extermination for the enemies of the herd, hunting of the 
scapegoats on whom are heaped the misfortunes of tlu^ herd, 
glorification of the virtues and beauties of the herd, worship 
of the god, king, or chief of the herd, This is properly tlic 
mind of the savage, who is also inflamed by delusions, 
obsessed by the blood-lust, shut ofiT from free horizons and 
investigation, immured in idolatry and fixed for life in an 
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immulublc pultcrn. In the Uvciiticth century after Christ, 
;U ouc backward bound, the inyllis liave caused millions of 
men to l•c(un^ to the mental woild in which wc were 
iinpri.soned in our jungles two or llirei' hundred thousand 
years .ago. 

Finally, what sort of society are the myths building up? 
By their organization, the eollcetivily has become all and 
counts for ev('rylhing', tlu; individual counts for nothing and 
IS sacrilieed. But the community is (;nibodied in one man; 
his will rcpiaei's law, his beliels reason, his objectives know- 
ledge, his sentiments philosophy, his imperatives conscience, 
ami his creatures stand for authority. All the devices of 
tyranny arc eiuployi'd to suppre.ss resistance, and ufuncridcal 
pngiaganda to secure emotiomil support. Beaten or hypno- 
tized by the machinery of power tincl the endhtss repetition 
of formula' and imaintations into ma.s.s~living, tnas.s-thinkiug, 
ma,ss-acting, the people are lilo' juilp iircssed into an iron 
mould. On every jioint, in every domain, material, p.syehu- 
Ingical and social, the myths iiiearnate the oldest state of 
allUirs known to historians and anthropologists: hale, alarm, 
slanghti^r, t;hai'lat;inry, siiperstilion, the totem, the fetish, 
the taboo, tlu' tribal war-.soiig, unquestioning acceptance of 
the magic oftlio leader and the edicts of the priests: Barbar- 
ism rceunstituled in its ancient entirety. This hot thick 
darkness, this implacable evil, this deadly reversion to the 
beast irom wliie.h humanity so .slowly and agonizcdly evolved, 
have hi'cn let loose on Europe. I'hc mentality of the ances- 
tral primate is superseding that of civilized man. And in 
saying this, the chances are that I am calumniating the 
ancestral primate, for to-day some scientists incline to think 
that our line of ascent runs from gibbonoid types, small, 
sensitive, curious, and iilh'ctionate creatures. Thanks to the 
myths a deviation has occurred, for what wc resemble now 
arc degenerate gorillas. 

“Well,” .said Idiilip at this juncture, “it seems to me that 
lua’o at Iasi, in the theory of the scientists, you have a 
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reasonable motive for optimism. In your own interest, I could 
not encourage you to travel over three thousand miles of ocean 
if what you expected to find on tlic other side was a full- 
fledged Utopia. But it is not loo much to hope that you may 
discover in the American people the lovable trails of the 
tree-shrew instead of, as in the European nations, llu^ 
abhorrent characteristics of the ape. If you did, why then 
you could prescribe, according to the intellectual fashion of 
our time, a Millennium of your own, where men will liv(‘ 
for ever and for ever in conditions of arboix^al imioc:(‘nce, 
happiness and wisdom, and which they would aclii(‘v(‘ l)y 
the simple and idyllic process of climbing trees and clwc^lling 
in them again. Oh, felicitous solution of the fevered problem 
of mankind’s future! If such is your refreshing ({uc^sl, and 
such your uplifting design — by all means, Missis Oh, go to 
America.” 

My private opinion is that Philip’s wil tends to be imn'c 
than a trifle on the heavy side, but it was not the moment to 
antagonize him by undiluted candour. I took him at his 
word and removed myself and him as speedily as possible 
from Europe. ^ 


§ 3 


The first stage of my journey brought me to Loudon, 
where it was proved to me for the hundred thousandth li nu‘ 


* I di^d not mean to disclose who Philip ia My publislicTh hnvt‘ (hicol ni(‘ 
to, ^ theysayit is not fair to my readcis to conceal his identity. J do wish my 
publishers would let me alone- they offer so many hriKht ami eoulimial 
suggestions— all contrary to my own conceptions— that 1 often wonder why 
they do not wnte my book instead of me. Well, Philip is the niixtmv of tlu 
two most fundamental and invincible elements of my brain: my L.Uin realilv 
of spirit and my Huguenot conscience. He happened )nst as 1 ixplained, a( 
a time when nobody and nothing being able to help me, my nustiiKd ot Ht'II- 
presenmuon caused me to throw out a control so as to delend my .sanity. Jt 
such a powerful control, and so indefatigably sustained, that it d< v<*loTied 
istmct existence of its own, and now I never remember or feel that Philn) i.s 
to keep my balance it was ncces.saiy for me to r<‘sorL to 
of compensation I am grateful ind(-ccl that my ancestors and my 
y e ucation shaped Philip as an extremely astringent mom tor. 
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that iicitlicr intelligence, nor will, nor the scaring knowledge 
of luiving been had, can prevail against the dogmas instilled 
inU) a ehiUrs brain during its plastic years. I succumbed to 
niy life-long pei’siiasion that what the English say must be 
tiu(‘. This ])crnici()us belief was sovv^n arid cultivated in me 
by JCnghsh governesses and professors in my nursery and 
school days, and though in my peregrinations throughout 
th(‘ world I have' come to realize that British governments, 
administrators, high commissioners, military police, iutclli- 
gcnice agents, lawyers, juries, [)ublishcrs (not my present 
ones) and lovers are capable of a perfidy and a callousness 
eomj^ared with which our Latin lies arc straight and harmless, 
all my mature experience is as if it was not. A priori every 
Englishman is a gentleman, and gentlemen always tell the 
truth. Tlic ('onscqucncc is that I am c|uitc helpless when 
dealing with English rascals, of whom there are a great 
many. 

On this occasion I let myself be bamboozled by English 
shipping clerks. They assui'ccl me that tourist class on one 
of their lines and one of their oldest tubs was the acme of 
d(‘light. Now I gel immeasurably sick on a boat whenever 
it just leans over, and even if it stays upright, I am so 
inimitably bored by all that dreary silly purposeless wet 
water round me, and so sharply irnlatcd by barging into 
people everywhere, that I keep to my bed. So either way it 
is exceedingly important to me that my cabin should be 
decent. A cabin in tourist class, said the clerks, was so 
spacious, rd be lost in it. Should I be alone, I asked — another 
essential consideration. Most certainly I’d be alone: trust 
an Englishman to understand the need for privacy; they’d 
never dream of allowing anyone to violate my delicious 
retreat. Since it was an Englishman who was promising me 
miracles, it did not enter my head to doubt them, and I 
booked my berth. 

What 1 was ushered into when I joined the vessel was a 
cupboard. And an inner one at that. No port-hole. Two 
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berths so closely fixed one above the other that you could sit 
up in neither. So little floor-room that two persons could 
not stand in the cabin at the same time. No wardrobe : 
three or four hooks on the walls. And there was a second 
passenger in that funeral urn! I vociferously dcniaiidtal 
explanations and removals^ but there was no explanation (o 
be obtained save that the English had fooled me again, and 
no removal worth while since the rest of the t(3urist accom- 
modation was as exiguous, insanitary, and generally cxc'cralilc 
as mine. I had to pass into first class, at what my tlirifty 
soul considered an extortionate price, and even then tin- 
contraption they gave me was an inside cabin where (ho axr 
came through ventilators and the light through electric 
lamps. I maintain that nothing is more abnormal than to 
get air and light by artificial means at sea, and my old grudg<' 
against shipping companies for squandering inestimably 
precious space on vulgarly ostentatious drawing-rooms, 
writing-rooms and lounges, to the detriment of the put-upon 
travellers who are penned up in pigeon-holes, flared up anew. 

Besides being illogical, the shipping companies are llie 
worst propagators of snobbery that I know. You travel l>y 
rail, and nobody cares what your carriage is; but on a boat 
the hall-mark of social inferiority is instantly stamp(‘d upon 
you if you’re not on the first-class list. Captain, ollh^crs, 
pursers, stewards, waiters, travellers — every soul except the 
sailors manifest reverence for first-classcrs, and undisguisfxl 
contempt for the rest. The taboo is so strict that a sccoiicb 
classer cannot pay a visit to a first-classcr in the lofty spheres 
where he dwells, nor be invited to dine at his tabic, although 
the latter is ready to pay for his meal. I recollect a voyage 
from Egypt to Naples, during which I ran into the Covernor 
of one of the provinces of the British Sudan, who had ac- 
corded me the most lavish hospitality in Africa. He and 
his wife were in second class; I happened to be in first. 
Enchanted at the meeting, I asked them to dinner, and 
received the most stubborn and offensive refusal on the part 
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of the officials. No^ it was impossible; first class was first 
class and second class was second class, and never the twain 
should meet — unless it was in the inferior territory, too 
negligible to count. It was only after I had threatened to 
inform the captain, and give all the publicity I could to 
such insulting standards, that a concession was made; but 
the dinner took place in a small private room, as if my 
guests were infectious. “A Governor has no business to 
travel second class,” said the pompous and servile inter- 
preter of shipping-company tradition, the maitre d^hStel. 

The voyage was as morose as most ocean journeys are. 
The ship kept up an incessant monologue, in an inexplicable 
language of clickings and rumblings and poundings and 
creakings — with the squeaks of rats thrown in. She went on 
like a lunatic, furtive, or menacing, or cajoling by turns, 
and always noisy. The Atlantic misbehaved several times ; 
it gave us an exhibition of seas coming on like rows of 
houses falling down, which induced an attack of combined 
sickness and fright. Instead of saying disdainfully to the 
waves: ” You’re nothing but useless and witless voater^"^ and 
so putting them in their place, I felt that cruel and adverse 
ftirccs were unleashed in those surging mounds of white fury, 
and, doubting reality, I sank into a nightmare world of 
inexorable and triumphant evil strength. What a crazily 
tragical faculty man has of anthropomorphizing! Nine- 
tenths of his mental pain would vanish if he could only look 
at things as they arc. But he won’t. I anthropomorphized 
tJie stars, too, one night, and made the universe more unin- 
telligible than ever. It is true that the stars have disap- 
poiulcd me bitterly. In my childhood I was encouraged to 
believe that they were as fixed as the Eternal Deity (who, 
later, was also prized from his niche), so they were inexpres- 
sibly consoling, with their beautiful effect of steadfast peace. 
Now I know they arc loose, shifting their positions, streaming 
through space hither and yon, capering about in a daft 
larantdlc. They, too, are cheating us, and ultimately we 
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shan’t be able to go by them any more. How can wc be 
expected to keep our heads in a cosmos where <i\T*ii (lie 
constellations have the jitters? On the lop of all these per- 
turbations, my fellow-passengers, in the brief conUu Is I had 
with them, presented me with a new set of woiries. Eveay- 
body I met turned out to be an American — a pr()S]:)crous 
American — and en bloc they informed me tliat I was going to 
a country where the most admirable, splendid, matchless 
social, economic and moral structure that had cvci' adorned 
our planet, the Ameidcan System, was being betrayed, sul- 
lied, and ruined by a madman, out to be a dictator, who had 
foisted himself upon the people in a passing hour of dis- 
gruntlement, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It sounded like 
the rape of a virgin. In Europe, Franklin Delano Roost welt 
had not struck me as a rapist, but rather as a doctor; but 1 
did not know enough about his designs on the American 
System to argue one way or another. By the time the 
crossing was over, I was afflicted with a lugubi’ious presenti- 
ment that although I was fleeing from Euroj)c to seek refuge 
in the bosom of a pure democracy, this bosom was singularly 
agitated, and the grievously sore head I had dreamt of 
burying in it to be soothed and lulled, might after all be 
unpleasantly jolted from its place of anticipated repose. 

When we actually reached New York, howeviT', my sor- 
rows and misgivings were obliterated by a scries of dclectabh? 
surprises. I had heard a lot, in Europe, about the harshness 
of American quarantine and immigration oflicials. Espe- 
cially did I dread their brutal habit, minutely described by 
Georges Duhamel in a book which had greatly imi^ressccl 
the French, Sches de la Vie future^ of lining you up on parade 
and publicly exposing your bodily imperfections. I am a 
middle-aged woman, and keenly sensitive to the pi^anks time 
IS playing on my waning physical charms. As the ship 
approached the American coast, I was shepherded into one 
of the lounges, and told the doctor would soon arrive. 1 
waited anxiously for two hours, wondering whether he 
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would examine every one of my teeth and ask probing ques- 
tions as to the conduct of my more secret organs. If a ten- 
dency towards a certain inner recalcitrance was a deterrent 
to landing in the great Republic — and no flaw, however 
interior, could evade, I had gathered, the eagle eye of Ameri- 
can medical inspectors — there was nothing for it but to 
return ignominiously home. I became more and more ner- 
vous. ‘'Where is the doctor?” I inquired at last, deciding it 
was better to rush upon my fate than stand there like a 
coward and swooningly expect it. “ Oh, he^s gone, madam,’’ 
said the chief steward. 

So he had. 

Next, arose the question of my leave of stay. This point, 
too, had appeared very black in Europe. The exactions of 
the American authorities were copiously set forth in a ques- 
tionnaire so crude and inquisitorial that it had compelled 
me to tell lies and thus had burdened my conscience. Fur- 
thermore, the authorities seemed excessively capricious. 
When I had asked the American Consul how long I could 
sojourn in the United States, he answered that it depended 
wholly on the discretion of the Immigration Department. 

“But to wiTte a book on America I must stay for at least 
a year,” I objected. 

“It depends wholly on the discretion of the Immigration 
Department,” repeated the Consul. 

“But how can I know they won’t send me back after a 
week?” 

“It depends wholly on the discretion of the Immigration 
Department,” said the Consul patiently. 

“But what, then, is the sense of my making such an 
expensive journey if I cannot be certain they will let me do 
my work?” 

“It depends wholly on the discretion of the Immigration 
Department,” replied the Consul with finality. 

Full of the most dismal forebodings, therefore, I con- 
fronted a very spruce United States Immigration officer on 
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the ship. He was sitting at a desk and I iiaridcd him my 
passport. “How long do you wish to remain in America?” 
he inquired. 

“Three months,” I whispered Ircmblingly. 

“Right.” 

I took heart. “Perhaps I could remain six?” I a.skcd, 
inconceivably daring. 

“Sure.” 

I shall always admire my brain for having i-eacted so 
quickly. “I’d really like to spend twelve,” it said, while the 
rest of me felt dizzy. 

“Good.” 

“Inspector!” I cried wildly. “1 want cigbleon after 
aU!” 

“Why not?” said that true and handsome genilermin. 

And eighteen months it was. 

Lastly, there was the ordeal of the Customs. J Jiacl Ix'cn 
told again and again, at home, that they beat all dcscriiition. 
Compared with them gangsters were Sunday-sc;hoo] pu[nls. 
They were authentic sadists. They poked tlu;ir noses and 
their fingers into each nook, crcvicc, cranny and conu'r of 
trunks and suitcases and hat-boxes. They mangled every- 
thing. They tlirew all you owned upon the ground, and 
with shouts of ferocious glee, they assessed it labulotisly. 
Not the most infinitesimal bottle of perfume got past (hem. 
Indeed, the only practical way to satisfy their requircnnmls 
was to land in America naked, with an empty bag in your 
hand. 

Now a perfectly awful thing had happened to me. When 
my cook had packed, she had collected some books at ran- 
dom and put them in a case. Only on board did I discover 
that among them was a copy of Lady Chalterlcyf s Lovo. It 
was the original unexpurgated edition, and though I con- 
sider it the dullest of all the products of cloacal literature, it 
was too valuable to toss into the ocean. But what in God’s 
name to do with it? If I declared it in virtuous clean-living 
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America, it would be confiscated, and Td start my visit with 
a dossier. Well did I know that once you get a dossier, it 
accompanies you to beyond the grave. If I tried to smuggle 
it through, indubitably the Customs officers would find me 
out. If the Customs officers found me out, they’d give me 
over to the police. If they gave me over to the police, third 
degree would be applied. All the lurid detective and press 
stories I had read, all the savage films I had seen about the 
American police and third degree, came pouring back into 
my cowering mind. I was distraught. Furiously I said to 
Lady Chatierlefs Lover: ''Whatever doom overtakes me, I 
shall not let you contaminate further a respectable woman’s 
appurtenances. Into the dirty-linen sack you go, where you 
rightfully belong.” 

1 was suffocating with apprehension when two Customs 
officers approached me in the huge imposing shed where I 
had stood for ages. I looked at them. They were not neck- 
less, squarc-jowled, scowling bandits, as I had been led to 
believe. They were ordinary human beings who were 
smiling. I gave a gasp that reverberated through the 
hall. 

“Tired?” they said kindly. “It’s been a long wait this 
morning.” 

I really did go faint — but with relief. “I am an old, old 
woman,” I murmured weakly, “and I think I shall fall down 
right here.” 

“Don’t do that, lady,” they urged me cheerfully. “Hold 
on for just another second and all your troubles will be 
over.” They unlocked one trunk out of seven battered 
pieces of luggage, and took a peep at its topmost layer. 
“Anything beside personal effects?” 

“Nothing beside personal effects,” I answered with the 
strictest literal truth. 

“Okay,” said those adorable people, and summoned a 
porter to carry my baggage away. 
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§4 

My psean of gratitude to American officials had not yet 
ended when my taxi stopped before a down-town hotel. 
“How much?” I asked as I stepped out. 

I forget what the taxi-man demanded for the baggage, 
but he clapped on two dollars more for the tiip, 1 was 
rudely switched from the American Civil Service to Ai iKaicaii 
Private Enterprise. 

“Two dollars!” I repeated shrilly, calculating what that 
represented in francs. “Nonsense! We haven’t b(;eii driving 
for more than five minutes. Where’s your meter?” 

He had instantaneously turned up his flag. “Well, 
really!” I exclaimed, sincerely outraged. “Fancy an 
American doing to a European in Amcricca what the Euro- 
peans do to the Americans in Europe!” 

“What’s that?” asked the taxi-man. 

“Cheat them, of course,” I said. 

And only then realized fully the preposterous import of 
my words-how prodigious, how redoubtable, how un- 
natural, how altogether superhuman were my expectations 
of these United States. 



CHAPTER II 


OF THE METROPOLIS' NEW YORK 

§ I 

L ET’S get this straight from the outset. 

As a European, I am accustomed to think that the 
metropolis of a country is by and large representative of 
that country, and displays characteristics, trends and activi- 
ties which, although they arc centralized and intensified in 
the capita] will be found, in a varying degree, everywhere in 
the nation. It is perfectly legitimate to say, after a prolonged 
sojourn in London, that one has acquired some idea of the 
general disposition and civilization of the English ; in Paris, 
of the French; in Stockholm, of the Swedes. I therefore 
assumed, when I got to New York, that it was representative, 
in the same way, of America — and so I started wrong from 
the very beginning, for New York is the complete exception 
to a universal rule. If New York were cut from its moorings 
to-morrow and drifted off into the Atlantic, the growth and 
significance of America would remain entirely unaffected. 
But that I could not know until I had seen America. React- 
ing violently to New York, I believed that I was reacting to 
America, and at first the heart went out of me. 

The spectacle New York presented was neither the 
democracy, nor the ethic, nor the culture of which, in spite 
of the warnings of Philip, I had so eagerly dreamt. From 
the point of view of a political and social example to Europe, 
it was utterly worthless, and God help mankind if the values 
it flaunted were to become the standards of tire world! 
When we had devoured each other in Europe, was this thing 
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to take over the spiritual and intellect lutl destinies of our 
species? Then the remnant of us Would perish in a diircrent, 
but certainly not less ignoble maimer. I was ovcrwlu'lmed, 
and being overwhelmed, stuck like a fly on a fly-paper to 
the very scene that was undermining my moiale. 

What saved me was that after a short time 1 got such an 
acute attack of claustrophobia that the instinct of scif-dcfciu c 
jerked me out of my dejection. I went alxuiL New \''oi'k 
feeling that in another minute Fd break into a yell, and fling 
my clenched fists right and left and punch a Jiolc in every 
damned high building in every damned narrow street to 
send them reeling backward, and let in the space, light and 
sky for which I was organically panting. Philip remarked 
that my fists were a particularly unaemie. composition of 
flesh and bone, and that the skyscrajicrs were steel tin cl con- 
crete — and he seized the occasion to hint at ini[)euding 
lunacy. I became so frightened that I leapt into energy, 
packed, and straightway took to the road. Thus began iny 
long trail throughout the country, during which I recovered 
my balance, gained perspective, changed all my ideas, and 
fell undyingly in love with America. But because of those 
first three months in New York, the disconcerfed misery Llu^y 
inflicted and the lurid distortions they produced, I made; a 
little vow, that I would address a formal pclilion to (he 
Federal Government of the United States, urgently praying 
that NO foreign author going there for the first time to write 
on America should be allowed to disembark in the mclro- 
poKs. Let us land anywhere else, in Boston, Charleston, 
New Orleans, San Francisco — ai^w/wrel — but not in New 
York. New York ought to be visited only on our way home, 
after the country and the people have been seen and heard, 
knowledge acquired, and points of comparison established. 
So will this city, as unlike the rest of America as I am 
unlike, physically and mentally, a cherub (I can’t imagine 
a more drastic dissimilarity, unless I compare myself with 
the Virgin Mary), be relegated to its true place and proper 
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role, cease to be a stumbling-block to all fervent wcll-wishcx's 
of America, and become simply the subject of a monograph 
— which it unquestionably merits. So, too, will it slop being 
the source of the tozTcnt of false, ignorant and grotesque 
books which, given their unavoidable initial misconception, 
European writers offer to their public, in quite good faitli, 
as pictures of America. 

Ameiicans may answer that whatever Euiopc thinks of 
America, she will go on, so it docs not matter. But they 
would be mistaken, for as long as truth and hope matter, it 
is necessary that errors, however unintentional, should not 
darken the mind of humanity, and that faitli in the American 
land and the American people should not be extinguished. 
For of all the possible bearers of a re-creating message, of all 
the possible builders of a civilization which may one day 
encompass and illuminate the world, America, when she 
will have reached her maturity and determined her values, 
is the most likely. 


§ 2 

‘"How utterly senseless!'' 

This was my original opinion of New York. It did not 
refer to the architecture or the people, but to the site. The 
greatest metropolis of the planet from the angle of hnance, 
business, brains, talent, invention and mechanical civiliza- 
tion, and the second greatest as to population, is built not 
on the Atlantic mainland, as is often assumed in Europe, but 
upon an island called Manhattan. The city grew and 
stretched until it now includes other islands and several 
river banks. But the thought and pulse of New York, its 
directing activities, its characteristic spectacles, its hugest 
buildings and one-fourth of its inhabitants, are lumped, 
pressed, squeezed and concentrated on a pin-head of rock, 
twelve and a half miles long and two and a half miles broad. 
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And there were one billion nine hundred and three million 
acres of land to choose from m Amei ica ! I ask you earnestly : 
if this is not senselessness, what is ? 

Once upon a time Manhattan belonged lo (Ik* Indians, 
and they sold it in 1624 to the Dutch for the sum of sixty 
guilders in merchandise. Though tlic deal was <-aii'ied out 
more than three centuries ago, its spirit, jumping far ahead, 
conformed to the best traditions of modern eoninicree, for 
both sides cheated and both were had: the Dutch shame- 
lessly undercut prices in treating with the ignorant savages, 
but the ignorant savages neglected to infoiin the Dutcli tlial 
the northern end of the island was inhabited by a stronger 
tribe, with which the smart White Men then liad to mak<- 
another barter. Foi some two hundred years Manhattan 
kept its wooded hills and smiling fields and jihaisant dales, 
its score of rivulets and brooks, its flowers, birds and game, 
but m 1811 a “city plan” was made. They say that the 
commissioners who made that plan were discussing one day 
together near a pit where workmen screened gravi'l. With 
a cane, they drew a map of the place on the ground. Tlie 
sun, shining through the screen, threw its criss-cross pattern 
on the drawing. “There’s the plan!” cried tlie commis- 
sioners, and New York was forthwith doomed to those' 
darkened rigid lines. Ever since then, they Inive continued 
to level the hills, fill up the valleys, swallow the fields and 
bury the streams — flattening and crushing the island into 
the most soul-deadening rows of stone, eoncrete and steel 
rectangles you ever saw. 

That, however, you discover later. Your first vision of 
New York is completely different. As you approach the c-.ity, 
coming from Europe, you sail between several little islands: 
Ellis Island, where the immigrants land and arc examined 
(and a lot of balderdash one talks, too, about Ellis Islaud! 
It IS very humanely run, like an admirable modern admini- 
stration— toys for the children, showers, free clothes, a 
cinema, excellent food in the dining-hall, the Jews having 
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a special table for their ritualistically-prcpared meals. 
Where the devil do you get such consideration shown to 
immigrants anywhere in Europe ?) ; Governors Island ; Bcd- 
loc’s Island, on which everlastingly and ponderously stands 
the Statue of Liberty, one hundred and fifty-one feet tall. 
That Statue of Liberty is about the most glacial thing that 
exists, and it is sad to think that a Frenchman, Bartholdi, 
created it. It represents a thick, rigid, blank-faced peasant 
woman, clad in a sort of bronze nightgown, imperiously 
warning off, with a torch, trespassers from the American 
shore. Her menacing arm is that of a police officer bawling 
‘"Halt.” The guide-books carefully draw your attention to 
the fact that although the French Government sent the statue 
to America as a present, the city had to pay for the pedestal, 
which is one hundred and fifty-five feet high. Whether that 
is a leflection on French thrift, which always moves France, 
even in her most generous gestures, to economize panic- 
stricken on some trifle at the very last moment, or on hard- 
headed American practicality, which looks even a gift horse 
in the mouth, I cannot say. Anyhow, I would not call the 
Statue of Liberty a very inspiring symbol of light irresistibly 
flooding a reclaimed world, and it is calculated to freeze a 
foreigner rather than encourage him. But as one draws near 
to the admirably spacious and orderly docks of Manhattan 
Island, the sky-line of New York arises, and takes one's 
breath away. It is impossible to do anything but gape — 
and gape whole-heartedly, without a thought of criticism or 
restriction. I am ready to believe there is no spectacle like 
it at present in the world. 

Towers mount from a perfectly flat piece of land almost 
on the level of the sea, towei's of unequal height, roofed with 
spires or with rectangles, all of them white, stark, straight, 
massive, stupendous, into the pale blue vault. No back- 
ground ; not a mountain, not a hill, not a tree. Water, air, 
paleness, weight and height — such a shock of strangeness 
came upon me that every time I remember my aiTival the 
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sense of an invincible unfamiliarity dominates me again. 
This town, in its quintessentially simple setting of sky and 
sea, presents itself from the beginning as an invention of 
man’s brains and as the work of man’s hands. Neitlier God 
nor Nature had a finger in this pic. Its hardness, its fiiiciu'ss 
and its terrific articulateness arc due to man alone, fie took 
a normally pretty fragment of earth and reduced it to naked- 
ness; then he struck out and made from its sheer cKpre^ssion- 
lessness, as no one ever made anywhere before — harsh, giiunt, 
mighty and implacable — an embodiment of his fancies and 
needs. That embodiment grew and swelled so promptly and 
so monstrously that now it has become inhuman, ( omplctcly 
out of proportion to his stature and natural design; it is 
wiping him more and more out of the picture; his very 
mastery is his conqueror, and he himself is being sul^ducid. 
But whatever catastrophes his dangerous genius brings tqx)!! 
him in the future, he has wrought a vision which one carries 
ineifaceably in one’s mind : that first vision of Now York 
when one advances upon it from the ocean, a scene of mortal 
power and grandeur, utterly unprecedented, and almost 
august. 


§ 3 

It’s just as well that I should have got this impression at 
the start, for when I sallied forth to scrutinize New York, I 
thought it the most ugly, violent, and meaningless capital 
city, per se^ that I had ever struck. I think so still. Of course 
there are high spots of loveliness, like the Battery with its 
unique Aquarium, Washington Square and the incom- 
parable George Wasliington Bridge, which spans the IJudson 
River, so light, so lithe, so pure in line, carrying you up and 
up, as a bridge should do, into a dream. But the lay-out 
of the town is unpicturesque and unyielding in the extreme. 
It is divided geometrically, so that from north to south long 
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avenues run parallel to each othei, and are cut at right 
angles, every few minutes, by streets that go from east to 
west. At each end of the avenues and the streets arc fixed, 
colourless, the sea and the sky; if suddenly a madness 
descended uj)()n you, and you dashed down the long straight 
vistas, cast and west and south and north you’d spring off 
the edge of the world into the void. It is a relentlessly pre- 
cise disposition, which allows neither romance, nor gentle- 
ness, nor grace to creep in; there is no room for squares, 
open spaces or gattlcns, for history, commemoration, or 
caprice. Other towns in America, such as Boston, Pliilu- 
delphia. New Orleans, evolved gradually and normally; the 
old sections fused, preserving their shape, their traits, their 
monuments, and developed into modernity with Llieir 
antiquity still enclosed within them. But this fierce place 
looks as if it had bounded into existence at one stroke ; the 
processes of its expansion are not unfolded ; in fact, they have 
been impatiently erased. Unstable and ambitious in its 
moods, New York constantly changes its standards ; suddenly 
it decides that it has had enough of one phase and plunges 
headlong into another ; it obliterates the landmarks and con- 
tours and features of its own evolution. It preserves nothing 
because it cherishes nothing, and going about the impersonal 
wilderness that its versatility has created, you understand 
why a city which has no unexpectedness also has no real 
beauty, and that it cannot inspire love when it is bereft of 
intimacy. It is so monotonous and so invariable that it is 
faceless, and at last you crave physically for the irregularities, 
the whimsicalities, the breaks and incongruities of the 
European towns, which have retained their individuality by 
respecting at least part of their past. I almost dissolved into 
tears when I discovered Washington Square and Riverview 
Terrace, and saw the old, low, crumpled red houses with the 
creepers clothing them so densely, and the moss-stained 
alleys paved with stones — and when I was taken to London 
Terrace, Stuyvesant Place, Milligan Place, I wanted to 
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gather them up in my arms and embrace them, it was such 
a relief to contemplate something in which a fragile, faded, 
familiar emotion still unbelievably lingered. Unilbnnity, 
conformity, circumscription, prescription, liinitalum, ])res- 
sure: they weigh on you on every side; you < aifi slaiid batic 
to gaze at an edifice, there is no space ; each buildnig loiielu's 
its neighbour, there is no gap — why, even the ehui*(iu'S have 
no enclosures, but are welded into the ghastly bruic bloc'ks 
that flank them! (Can you imagine a clniich lunnmed in by 
offices and shops? You can't, if you are from fhirojx^, l)ut 
New York not only imagined it, it did it.) Nolhing is set 
apart, nothing is secluded, nothing is free. It's all as Ibnn- 
less, characterless and charmless as an everlasting inia-e oJ' 
rolled-out linoleum. 

There are, perhaps, half a dozen buildings which arrc'.si 
your attention, like St. Paul's and its long slim spire and i(s 
old graveyard, in those dreary shadowt'd parts of lower 
Broadway where the big banks resemble nothing so much as 
opulent modern prisons, complete even to the fully-arnaxl 
policeman on every floor; the church of St. Mark's-Iii-tlu*- 
Bowerie; a Catholic Home in State StreaU ; the Public 
Library in Fifth Avenue. But I couldn't dcsci'ibe to you a 
single house; they just didn't ^Yegister," so 1 pu'sunie ilun'c. 
was nothing to be registered, for in general I react i)r<'tty 
quickly to what is unusual. Not that the architeclure is 
always the same; it does vary in some of its fi^atiuws and 
colours, but no vanation seems worth remembering. Monu- 
ments? None you ever want to look at again. And very 
few of them at that . New York has no gratitude, no revcrcuicc, 
and sweeps its living and its dead into oblivion. No courts : 
not even back-yards— only twisting iron firc-escaix\s. No 
water-front in this city encircled by sea and rivers : all walled 
up and put to commercial uses. A handful of stunted willed 
poisoned trees; as verdure, the best that could be doiu; for 
the great avenues was to train ivy over wire frameworks ; 
I’ve seen many absurd things in my life, but this one caught 
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me by the throat, it was so sorrowful and silly at the same 
time. Only one park in the town itself, Central Park, ringed 
by skyscrapers and mostly bleak because of the rocky soil 
and the strong and frequent winds. It is a miracle, however, 
that it should be there at all, in a place where the little land 
that exists is worth fabulous prices, and it has an exceptional 
attraction, a most delightful and well-kept zoo which is my 
undoing, for whenever I go into the Park for a breath of 
fresh air, I succumb to the animals and spend all the time 
I should devote to a very necessary constitutional, rapt in 
front of their cages. (There are other parks, x'eal, magnificent 
parks — the Bronx, the Van Cortlandt, Pelham Bay — but tliey 
are so far, you have to travel through so many hideous miles 
of subways and concrete to reach them, that when you 
arrive you are as spiritless as a corpse. And then you have 
to travel back through the same hideous miles.) New York 
possesses at present an energetic and incorruptible Commis- 
sioner of Parks, who has carried through, almost violently 
and at tremendous expense, playgrounds for the children. 
I would not say that they move one to unbounded exhilara- 
tion, for they are made of unpainted concrete, and un- 
painted concrete eschews suggestions of gaiety or reverie, 
but the small tatterdemalions of New York can run and 
swing and toss their balls there safely, beyond the threat of 
the murderous cars. Everywhere else, you are trapped. I 
tell you that this city has been clapped into a strait-jacket, 
and struggle as desperately as you may, it constricts you and 
frustrates you and stifles you at every turn. 

'"What about the skyscrapers?” you will ask inevitably. 
Well, they are quite logical; they carry the strait-jacket into 
the firmament, and partition it just as the ‘‘^city plan” par- 
titions the ground. I went to a great deal of trouble to be 
fair to the skyscrapers. I had heard and read such a lot, 
pro and con, about them that as I pride myself on my 
impartiality, I resolved to give them the best chance possible 
to state their case before I blessed or damned them defi- 
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nitively. At first they seemed to me just implausible, but 
then the whole of New York seemed to me implausible-, so 1 
could not make out whether they alone were the villains of 
the piece After a few days of disgi untlcmcnt, howewer, I 
felt it was necessary to form an opinion, so 1 i-ciilcd <i roetni, 
outside my own apartment, on the thirty-lifth story of a 
hotel, where I roped myself tightly, waist and ankles, to the 
balustrade of my window — for I have an irresistible urge 
towards suicide when I look out from anything al)(.»vc a 
basement. And for several afternoons I cricked my neck 
conscientiously, gazing at the tremendous panorama on cvt:ry 
side. Those were dreadful, dreadful hours, and I shall never 
forget them. Not only did my neck ache, my head reel, and 
my stomach sink, but my attention was agonizedly distractci I 
by a workman, thirty feet beneath me, perched on a swing- 
ing seat against the wall of the hotel, doing something to its 
front, untied, unheld, with a cigarette in his mouth. 1 was 
terrified that he would fall, and I was terrified to startle him 
by screeching that he should clutch tight. Also, how tamld 
he have worked if he had clutched tight? ft is true that I 
have never known a mason who really wished to get on with 
his job, but by ill-luck that particular proletarian miglil have 
been just the phenomenon I had never encountered. It was 
a horrible problem. 

The air — that sun-and-sea air of New York which has no 
rival anywhere for headiness and buoyancy —was the cris])e.st, 
most invigorating draught pouring into you. '‘J’hcrc arc 
times when you feel you can live on that air alone. The jialc 
light firmament, which nothing at all blocked out, enveloped 
pale light buildings, upthrust. It seemed to me that I was 
looking at an exhibition, schematic and stylized, rigged up 
for the occasion, and oddly inconsistent. It hypnotized me, 
it was all so white, so clear, so cold, so tall, so rmnoli;, .so 
completely unreal — ^yes, especially it was unreal. These 
forms, seen from so far, so clean, severe and thin, woke in 
me a quick sweeping desire to touch them, to group them 
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and play with them, like the bricks I handled and piled up 
when I was a child. Indeed, the skyscrapers of New York 
flung me back into the dreams and tragedies of the nursery, 
where one gets drunk with the pride of building lowers, 
citadels and houses so high, so high, so very very high, that 
all at once they can't rise any higher and fall to pieces in a 
rush of ruin on the floor. A queer transposition took place 
in me — I held my breath as if just there, under my gaze, 
New York, which had lost its equilibrium, was going to 
topple down like my game. 

Thinking the whole thing over, however, when I had dis- 
entangled myself from that profound impression of strange 
straight tall white beauty, I began to perceive that the 
latter is due almost entirely to scale and to the accident of 
colour. To my mind, the skyscrapers of New York have no 
significance as examples of creative art. Analysed, they are 
preternaturally simple. They have height, straightness and 
whiteness, but fundamentally that is all they have. They 
arc sheer, without decoration or inventiveness. If they were 
dark, and cut down to ordinary dimensions, they’d only be 
huge, unimaginative, unornamented blocks. A very small 
replica of the Parthenon, of Notre Dame, of Angkor Vat, 
for instance, would still be a marvel, but a very small replica 
of a New York skyscraper could excite neither interest nor 
admiration. These buildings are not the artist’s or the archi- 
tect’s problem, but the problem of the engineer — a question, 
not of that illuminating irrationality called genius, but of 
strains and stresses, pressures, alloys and mixtures : ,of 
mechanics, in a word. Outside that field they mean nothing, 
and convey no message at all. 

It is true that their appearance has much improved, and 
I was interested to note their phases from the Flat-Iron on 
Broadway, thin, undignified, unmitigatedly ugly ; the Wool- 
worth Building, a terrible European excrescence, a sort of 
exaggerated pseudo-Gothic church tower ; the Empire State 
Building, a shaft which has no merit but that of an unbelicv- 
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able hugeness; the immense new hotels, merely amplified 
cubes, to the Rockefeller Centre, where a really superb 
attempt has been made to use the advantages large scale 
affords. Consciously designed and zoned, its majesty belongs 
to its proportions, not only to its size; even if it were little, 
its shape would retain loveliness. It is a great pity that the 
interior resembles that of a super- modern, super-gorgeous, 
super-vulgar railway station, and that two European pain- 
ters were entrusted with the murals, whicli arc excruciatingly 
duU. The pretty evergreen-and-fountain courtyard pos- 
sesses a dreadful gold statue of Prometheus, cucIosckI in a 
circle, right down on the ground. Not only is he doomed to 
an impossible physical posture, neither lying nor standing, 
but pinned by one of his buttocks to a rock ; he is also played 
upon by vigorous jets of water which try, most inappro- 
priately, to extinguish his fire. For a long time 1 coidtl no( 
make out what he was, though my New York Iriouds sug- 
gested that he might be the American male trying to escape 
from the wedding-ring, or the United Slates going olf the 
gold standard. Both explanations were plausible. On the 
other hand, the statue of Atlas ascending, the crossed empty 
rings of the globe on his back, his muscles bursting and his 
admirably hideous face frowning, is magnificent. It is also 
evident that the New York architects must have bc;cn 
strongly influenced by Freudian symbolism, or they would 
hardly have crowned so many of their erections with totems 
more reminiscent of erotic Pompeii than of a city founded 
by the rigorous sons of the Reformation — emblems they in- 
sist, too, on lighting up with a most indecent cmpha.sis at 
night. The top of the Empire State Building compels a 
continent woman to flee at once into a church and call upon 
Saint Anthony for protection : I do not think it moral that 
she should be thus wrought up. 

Still, in spite of my opinion that the modern architecture 
has scarcely any intrinsic beauty, it is incontestable that it 
achieves, before you are bored by its impersonality and same- 
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ness, an awe-striking effect. Once more as I write I see, as 
I saw them from that thirty-fifth story window, the gigantic 
white structures, rearing their unbroken lines above streets 
like dark, dank, narrow gulleys ; above swift, black, shin- 
ing cars like cockroaches ; above passers-by like pin-heads. 
Built by man for man, those structures have reduced 
man to the merest speck, and liis activities, at their great 
feet, to nonsense. On the bare, harsh, inflexible city, they 
have imposed an imprint that is unique. Qiiite sud- 
denly, as happens again and again to everyone looking at 
New York, critical reason is swept away. The whole thing 
is drama, dynamics on the high-explosive plane. By day 
the towers trample the town brutally, like a wild and dis- 
orderly herd of mastodons reckless of direction, of logic, of 
peace. When dusk begins to fall, they turn into a giant 
fantasy. The low houses huddle together in masses of 
shadows, and standing on this obscure and confused foot- 
stool, the abnormal shapes, pushed up through the earth by 
a blasting force nothing can hinder, vault, savage and 
silent, into the bloodless evening sky. What barbarism they 
contain! I keep fighting against their arrogant and callous 
spirit, for I am old-fasliioned, believing in the virtue of 
humility, and my philosophy is embodied in the soaring 
forms of cathedrals, with the open palms of their spires 
imploring a universal force of goodness to strengthen the 
individual efforts of men to love. But these blocks are a 
bundle of weapons — violent fists which challenge and 
threaten an emptied and inert dome. Fierce, powerful, 
proud, but ultimately stupid beyond expression, the man- 
built towers of New York have violated a heaven from which 
the deities have fled. And while one is gazing, stunned, at 
this triumphant outrage, into the spreading blackness spring, 
one after the other, the squares and oblongs of the lighted 
windows, till the entire city becomes a flaming gold and 
orange mosaic, a limitless and resplendent sheet of jewelled 
night. 
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§1 

Cogitations on the aspect ul'New Wn'k Iroin :v tiiii ty-lifth 
story, however invaluable (liey niiglit l)(‘ from an iiKt'llrcUuil 
standpoint, could not eonduiu^ iuth'fniilc^Iy, lor dial lioud 
room was very dear. So J was ol)liy,<*(l (o cliaiii’e my angle, 
and descending to ca]'tli again, pursu<‘(l my r(‘ll(a(ions on 
foot. Here is a batch of them. JTs a lioilajo-podgr, but (he 
order docs not matter very nuu’h, and in any eas<' Pm not 
compiling a Baedeker. 

I. Let me inform you instaiUly, willi an aca’imoiiy which 
proves what my sufferings wer(% tlial (o (‘xplorc* N(*w York 
on foot is suicidal because of Ihe ra(ign(‘ btil imlc'ss you can 
afford to pay for countless expensive laxis, wliu'h s[M‘nd far 
more time ticking up cents at the slo])S oftlu^, ( rossi'onds than 
while they are running, there is no, al((a‘inuive. '‘No alter- 
native?” you will ingenuously say. " How can that be? Is 
there no public transportation in what llu* AuKaacaus pro- 
claim is the Most Efficient Chty in llu' World?” Ua! Of 
all the dirty, noisy, incompetent sysKans ol'comnnmuailions 
that men have ever bungled, the metropolis ol' llu? United 
States possesses by far and away the worst. I'wtaytliing I 
shall write in the following paragraphs is a gulh^ss under- 
statement of the realities. 

The buses. Long, low, narrow, they ar<j drivcai J)y surly 
wattmen from whom you canh extract: one civil word of 
direction, and staffed by clour sullcu conductors who shove 
under your nose in silence a little ringing box into which 
you must press your exact fare, Nobody (aires wliere you 
go. Nobody helps you. Nobody oven advises you. If you 
don't know your way, you just don't get tlicrc), and that’s all 
there is to it. 

The street-cars. The same goes for them, plus more sliabbi- 
ness and dinginess, a heavier reck of petrol, and such a 
screech, such a clanking, such a rattling, such joltings that 
you have no breath left in your body to curse them. Neither 
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buses nor street-cars take any sort of trouble to inform you 
of their routes. In the whole town, there is not a single board 
at the bus-stops to tell you the number and destination of 
the conveyances that race past. You jump hopelessly on 
because you arc so sick of waiting, and you jump desperately 
oif because somebody or other growls at you that you won’t 
reach that place. The vehicles belong to a score of different 
companies, there is not the faintest glimmer of co-ordination 
between them, most of them go up and down, a few go 
across, you might just as well be on a mad camel running 
amuck in the desert. Efficiency, indeed ! Hottentots would 
have planned better. 

The Elevated^ or train rolling along on a track in the air. 
The Elevated must be seen to be believed, for no one could 
be perverted enough to imagine, out of his own head, such 
ugliness, such griminess, such a huddle of hideous black 
tinny stations, such insane criss-crossings, such immorality 
(you look straight into a hundred thousand interiors and 
discover all their privacies as the Elevated bellows alongside 
their unprotected windows), and such a welter, a Bedlam, a 
chaos of noises that compared with it the howls of all the 
savages in Africa banging every primitive instrument in- 
vented since the beginning of Time, supported by an artillery 
bombardment and supplemented by the yells of all the 
coyotes, jackals, hyaenas and wolves in the world, as well as 
by the hoots and shrieks of all the owls, would sound like a 
Schubert symphony. You can go anywhere on the Elevated 
for a nickel (five cents), and take my word for it, it’s dear 
at that. 

The Subway^ which New Yorkers are brazen enough to 
think corresponds to the civilized solicitous London Tube and 
the trim quick Paris Metro, is in the bowels of the earth and 
represents the dreariest form of Hell. No human language 
can describe it. You wander through its evil stations, sombre 
as cellars and filthy as drains, and you can search until your 
eyes wear out for a sign, a row of lights, a list of places, any 
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trace or kind of indication. Not an official, not a name, not 
a syllable of information, except liere and there a boori.sIi 
order to “Push,” or “Keep oil',” or “Stop.” Jast like* that: 
as if you were an Untouchable. All the welcome you rc( eive 
from the Subway when at last, battling with your loathing, 
you sit gingerly on the edge of the worn, scjuahcl, grc'a.sy 
benches, which may have been yellow half a century ago 
and now are dirt consolidated, ankle deep in chocolate 
paper, banana skins and the shells of peanuts, and the entire 
black, dismal, sordid contraption hurls itself screaming, 
thumping, jangling, shaking, like the disgraceful old junk 
which it is, through the mephitic night — all the welcomt', I 
repeat, consists of a series of notices shouting at you indely 
that if you spit, you’ll go to prison for one year or pay live 
hundred dollars fine. Why, the churlish assumption that 
you are such a barbarian would shock you even if you were 
the public in primitive half-naked woolly-haired Etluo]iia - 
and here you have it thrown in your face in the greatest city 
of America! Moreover, if you go wrong, which you c.aunol 
help doing since that curmudgeon of a Subway scorns to 
guide you right, you disburse, from one quay to another, 
your fare to the brigand all over again! 1 wish the Subway 
had a neck to wring: my hands would be promptly at work. 

It is the vehicle of the poor, and by heavcii ! how it rubs 
in the fact! It jams them, presses them, jerks them, neglects 
them. There they ride, the underprivileged of New York, 
smelly, dirty, harried, grey, dim, sodden, with slowly-rotating 
chewing jaws. I have never seen a passably wcll-drc.sscd 
person in those cars. I have hardly ever seen a cheerful 
ammated face: even the Negroes seem joyless. Seedy, 
harassed and submissive to its indignities, tlicy let the Sub- 
way crush out of them what bit of spirit the day’s toil and 
uncertainties had left. They push you and shove you and 
jostle you out of their path, and when they can, they pick- 
pocket you, but without malevolence; they arc so far gone 
that they are only indifferent— such an unstirrablc indilfcr- 
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ence that you feel that if you dropped dead ihey w<juld nol 
even turn their dulled eyes to give your corpse a glance. 

I too become witless in the Subway. A conviction descends 
upon me that the Lord God has found me out at length; 
all the good I have omitted and the wickedness I have com- 
mitted clamp me down on my disgusting scat; it’s of no 
mortal use to hope I shall avoid my fate and retribution; 
and on and on (also for a nickel) that terrific stinking yowl- 
ing thing carries me into despair. By the time Philip, 
furious and exhausted, has managed to pull me out of my 
catalepsy, I am miles beyond my terminus. Never have I 
taken the Subway without having to finish my trip in a 
cab. 

2. The streets of New York are very drab and cement- 
lined, with too many cracked chipped patched-up pavements 
due to the lack of aestheticism of the municipal authorities, 
and an air of frightful unkemptness due to the lack of tidiness 
of the public, which has a most offensive trick of scattering 
litter everywhere, as if the city were an ash-can. The 
avenues are just wider and longer editions of the streets : 
some of them look very opulent, others ordinary, the rest 
mean. I do not know why they are called avenues: they 
haven’t the nobility one associates with that word. Like the 
streets in England, the New York thoroughfares seem to me 
quite funless, and for the same reason, which only a Conti- 
nental will understand. In France, in Italy, in Greece, in 
all Central Europe, you dwell in the street. You talk scandal, 
you discuss politics, you flirt, you quarrel, you dawdle in the 
street. You eat and drink in it. You play in it. You sit in 
it and look at it as you look at the screen in a cinema. It 
shows you a hundred thousand little pictures ; it makes you 
laugh; it brings you adventures. People gesticulate, act, 
shout in the street as though it were both a stage and a 
communal playground ; you can participate in the game, or 
philosophize on the tiny, varied, incessant scenes it presents. 
Animated, familiar, dramatic, microcosmic, it is a source of 
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contacts and draws into the stream of life those who saunter 
through it. The sense of human fellowship is reinforced 
there. 

But in the big American towns, as lu (lu' English towns, 
the streets are only channels leading from oiu' s[)o( to 
another. You take them because you liav(^ to go from one 
spot to another. They signify a coinmcnccincnt, hoin which 
you start, and an end, to which you arriv(^ It is not ihc 
street that is important (especially as it is numlxa'ccl, not 
named, and thus sounds unhomcly) bu( tlu^ two extremes 
which it links; and down it pours a toireiU of iudiHennU, 
preoccupied, unamiiscd strangers who w(nil(hft dr(‘am of 
being interested in anything but tlicir own alfairs. la tlie 
street, they are not of it, but just use it as they pass. 1 might 
add that there are relatively few clogs in the Nc'w York 
streets — a boon one appreciates fervently wluai ono ic;m<an- 
bers how in London one is crowded off every si ch^ walk by 
the hordes of dogs lifting their legs and tails all ()V(‘r the 
place; hardly any babies— outside the slums, that is; and 
that never once did I meet a pregnant woman prouuiuading. 
There must be expectant mothers, but they don’t Haunt 
their inflatedness as expansively as they do in liurop<;. 

Speaking of streets calls the traflic to mind ; it deserves a 
mention, for it is admirably regulated by lights wliich hold 
it up at short intervals. The ambulances with their ominous 
moan, the beautiful scarlet-aud-gold fire engines with their 
uncanny keening, the police cars with tlicir imperious 
scream, disregard the flashing red and green signals, l)ut the 
drivers of ^ automobiles don’t : a very surprising proof of 
discipline in such a reckless city. It is, I am sorry to say, 
the pedestrians, to whose company I belong, who disobey 
the traffic laws. There must be something in the air of New 
York that turns them into jay-walkers : inslantly, and even 
more than in Paris, where they arc quite as great a ptist as 
the incorrigibly crazy laximen. There is no n(H:cssity to 
become a jay-walker, for the stops are considerately brief- - 
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exccyjt when you arc in a taxi - l)ut tlu‘ fad is (hat one tlocs 
Rather than wait ninety s('conds at tlic cfossioads, you ()ro- 
ject yourself straight into the tralhc against (he rcxl lights, 
between two roaring taxis, round (.h(‘ tail of a c'olossal bus, 
with a very excellent chance of l)argiiig full till into a giaiU 
truck tearing up on the oIIkt side. I ('oiiless I am (‘lUilh'd 
to the very fancy names tlie drivcM's ajiply lo me. by llu' 
way, the New Yoik drivers are i)arli(’ulai ly talkalivc': and 
knowdcdgcabic companions; Icjcal ])olili('S and rackets *ire 
to them an open book, and they arc' veiy independc'nt in 
their judgincnls. But it is saddening to hncl that in tlieii* 
opinion, backed by incontrovertible personal <‘xp(‘ri(‘iu'e, 
three-fourths of the population of Nc'w York c'onsists of 
Lousy Crooks. And again and again tlica'r .sLori(\s gavc^ me 
a passing glimpse of a world I try to lake' in, but csinnof : a 
fungoid world, inhabited l)y cold snalu's, wlic-n^ tlu'n' is uo( 
passion, not fanaticism, not hatred, but frigid iinjihuably 
planned evil. Listening to these incredible^ talc'S of rac’kdeers 
and gangsters, one begins to understaud, even though ouc^ 
docs not approve, the brutal appearance:: of almost all the 
New York policemen, those tall, burly, rcanorsclcss-locddng 
men, heavily armed, their truncheon welded to their hand. 
I never fell out with the police in New York, but I had no 
desire to snuggle up against them; somehow one lecis that 
their truncheons arc so constantly in use that, c[uilc auto- 
matically and abseni-mindccUy, tlic.:y might well eoinc into 
contact with one’s own head. 

3. The shops. Well, let’s make; no liones about it: in 
general they arc superior to what wc have in Europe, and 
in the dozen or so streets which cluster c'ast and west ol' 
Fifth Avenue, they arc the finest in the woihl. Outside a 
museum, it would be impossible to sc:e displays of more 
beautiful things. But it is not only the contents of the shops 
that arc so remarkable. New York has elaborated a tech- 
nique of window-dressing that has attained to art. (lu this 
field, even Paris lags behind, and as Ibraisthelicully benighted 
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London, where window-dressing consists of stacking mer- 
chandise with as much discrimination as in a warehouse, it 
hasn’t begun to make a start,) The advertising sense is fully 
there, of course, but what predominates is an inv('iUiven(;ss 
and a taste so impeccable that they constitute a training for 
the spectator, releasing his imagination as well as ap])ealing 
to his eye. As I write I remember the staging, in one of ihc 
great stores, of Stravinsky’s Le Sacn du Piintcnips: a ballel of 
startlingly sculptured wooden mannocpiins in vivid super- 
latively modern colours and fashions against a bai'kground 
which could not have been bettered by the Ballets Russes; 
of Swinburne’s Hounds of Spnng, where damsels and dogs 
were made of every kind of vernal Ictif and flower ; ol' sur- 
realist models whose hats were flaming baskets ol' ctirrots, 
radishes, beetroots, cabbages, and under whose long narrow 
hands a telephone receiver had somehow turiunl into a 
lobster; of bowls of goldfish so arranged that they repi’es(Mitccl 
smiling faces showing the jauntiest new modes - yes, 1 know 
it sounds daft, but the marvel is that it was suggestive tiud 
lovely; of a real full-size Colonial house surrounded by a 
grass garden, complete in every detail from the ixn cadain 
bathrooms with satin shower curtains to the eoeklail room, 
where a piano was inserted in the bar. Constantly Ilur sho|)s 
pour original notions and knowledge into the public mind. 
The huge five-and-ten-cent stores alone arc a revelation to the 
European, for it is a lesson in modern material civilization 
to look at tire hundreds of thousands of novel and ct)uvcnicut 
gadgets they exhibit. 

This ingenuity and this wealth of choice arc quasi-univer- 
sal, for the small shops imitate the big ones immediately, so 
the high standards of the latter spread, and thanks to mass 
production, the copies are very cheap. You may object that 
it makes for a wearisome sameness ; that is true, for clothes 
and furniture all quickly become much too much alike, and 
unless you are a millionaire, it is impossible to own in 
America an original dress or an original home — but who 
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would not rathei see niunotoiious comrort and brightness 
than monotonous dirt, drabness and inefficiency? Nowhere 
else can you buy such pleasant, useful, diverting articles so 
inexpensively, and on(‘ must acknowledge that the endless 
song the Americans put up about the excellence of their 
goods, tliough ii 1 itating to a l^uropcau ear, is entirely justified 
by the facts. 

But altliougli thc^ New York shops are an education in 
taste and comfort, 1 feel uneasily that something should be 
done about them - some Sumptuary Law passed, as in old 
Republican Rome, dluy arc loo numerous, too insistent, 
too go-ahead. It is all right to arouse incentive in people, 
but they go beyond that and arouse cupidity. I firmly 
believe that the temper of New YoiL, which is unsurpassably 
acquisitive, is in a great nanisurc^ due to them. They tempt 
the eye so uninterruptedly tliat not only is a state of perma- 
nent envy, (‘ovedonsness, lust and all-malice established, but 
a state of permaiamt clLssatisfaction as well— for no sooner 
have you beam lured into buying an article than the shops 
display something more perfecdcxl still, and so you are never 
allowed to rest content. No, 1 am not joking. If one of the 
most distinctive aspects of American civilization is the over- 
whelming abundance ol‘, and the corroding desire for, toys; 
if the angle from win cl i the average American envisages 
civilization is that of a multiplication and accumulation of 
things, the sliops must be held partly responsible for such an, 
outlook. The vividness and persistence with which they 
suggest that the aim of your lile should be to possess what 
they contain are infinitely more dangerous than Satan’s silly 
old trick of showing you the dominions of tlic earth from a 
high mountain. What sane man wants to be pestered and 
harassed by empires? Only the maniacs do, like our dicta- 
tors, and, mark my words, Ihcy’ll all finish badly. But what 
the shops present is the wherewithal to make existence imme- 
diately more lovely, easy, smooth, convenient, pleasant, suc- 
cessful, and before you know what you’ve done, you’ve made 
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that little spurt in greed or dishonesty which brings you in 
the extra money you need to be “happy.” 

(I tell you this is a bad, bad, city. Listen to what it did 
to me. My publisher and his friendly wife gave me one night 
a scrumptious dinner. InadvcrUaitly I dcjiarlcd with one 
of their embroidered doylcys, and next morning I found it 
in my bag. I said : “Oh, how nice ! It will make a ravishing 
handkerchief. I shall keep it." Then I realized what I had 
said, and came-to on the floor, so that I have the laint conso- 
lation of thinking that my con, science did react. Or perluips 
Philip hit me. But never in my life before, through all the 
chops and changes, sins and errors, of a highly vari(;gated 
career, had I contemplated robbing a hostess. It c.onldu't 
have been truly me. It was New York. Do not come to 
New York unless you arc already a Communist, when you 
can steal anything you like without a c[ua,lm, all propmly 
having. Saint Marx tells you, its tainted sourca; in a universal 
thieving.) 

4. Broadway. Though this is a street, it cannot be included 
in a general section. It is uniepe and must have a description 
to itself. A very independent thoroughfan;, it wanders ;uk1 
rambles unprofessionally and quite contrary to tlu; “city 
plan,” which assumes it to go straight. It also changr^s its 
aspect according to the part of the town into which it happens 
to have strayed; sometimes it is pure slum, sometimes niillions- 
worth ponderous ornate financial skyscrapers. But its fame 
comes from its central portion, the “Roaring Forties,” chock- 
full of theatres, cinemas, music halls, cabarets and eating- 
houses. In the daytime Broadway reveals itself to be the 
most incongruous street in the city, grey, askew, undignified, 
with a skyscraper here and a wooden shack there, A Greek 
temple complete with pediment, columns and capitals is 
surmounted by an enormous jackboot and rubs shoulders 
with a sweet-shop decorated with coco-nuts and fetishes in 
the best West African style; a modern theatre lies side by 
side with a village fair-booth ora soft-drinks stall representing 
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a corner of Tahiti, whert* bananas smother you and pseudo'- 
American sailors s<m'vc out spurious Iruit-juiccs in tall glasses. 
The Times Building rears up like the prow ofa dreadnought : 
every whei’c {'luster CJiiinese reslauraiUs, Negro shows, Italian 
movies, Sports J^alac(^s in which you lose your money at the 
most ingeniously silly ganu^s, and hundreds of small, flashy, 
amazingly low-priced sIio[rs ovca'flcjwiug with hats, lingerie, 
dresses and la]s{‘ jcw('llt'ry, which remain open so far into 
the night that you eaiih iielp wondering what their real 
business is. Impossible to imagine a more shoddy, incom- 
patible, fantastic: rnedlc;y. 

But as soon as dusk falls, Broadway bursts into a scin- 
tillation whic’h has no equal iu America or anywhere else 
in the world, lu an illumination more blinding than a 
tropical day u,l its zcuiith, amid tlic thump and clatter and 
purr of trams and cars, among a multitude of kiosks, 
roasters, shoeblacks, itinerant vendors of newspapers, fruit, 
flowers, toys, under a gigantic clock apparently suspended 
in the sky, eddy and mill and bustle the common, garish, 
vajiegated crowds. All nround you is the apotheosis of 
electricity. It makes your head red, for that blaze and riot 
of light isn't static': it flarc'S, flows, wrillics, rolls, blinks, 
winks, flickcTS, changes colour, vanishes and sparkles again 
before^ you can o])eu your znouth to gape. The whole street 
is encircled with swirling, whirling, pouring, dazzling hues. 
Red, white, green, yellow, Iflue, orange, purple, they urge, 
solicit, ])rcss, command you to go somewhere or buy some- 
thing. Bottles of bc(‘r appciir on the firmament and trans- 
form themselves into dwarfs drinking; showers of gold pea- 
nuts lall from the skies ; dragons breathing smoke become a 
film title; cigarettes arc ignited; automobiles materialize. 
Mountains, towns, lamascrais, men with top hats, nude 
women with teeth, spring into existence on the facades and 
arc wiped off into oblivion. I’he latest items of news gallop 
high up through the black air ; telegrams of fire ring unseen 
buildings. To right aird to left of you, above and below you. 
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the epileptic dance of letters and (igurcs ceases not for a 
second; but thinking ceases, recording ceases, even feeling 
ceases, and, quite crazed, knowing neither whal to see, nor 
what to do, to get, to smoke, to ea(, to drink, to wear, to 
believe, to love, your brain spins and twirls and jumps 
and fades with the lights. 

You cannot realize, on Broadway, that yon ar(‘ in Anu'rica. 
This is the rendezvous of an international jwpulo, <\si)eeially 
on a Saturday evening — much more showily dr<“ss(al than 
on the Paris boulevards, for instance, but le pojmlo all the 
same: nothing to do with the passers-by on Idlth Avenue! 
At every moment I meet nose to nose a racial type (liat conies 
from my own continent, or Africa, or Asia. The language 
you overhear isn’t English either: Irish, German, Kussian, 
Italian, Greek, Scandinavian, Jewish, all the accenls, rolling, 
slurring, gargling, high-pitched, guttural, cliiqied, mangle 
and murder the Anglo-Saxon idiom. I'lu're is a curious note 
of ambiguousness, too, in the appearance ol’ many of the 
women, and of furtivencss in the shaiies of the mi'ii who 
loiter and lurk in corners, doorways and recessc's, non- 
chalantly smoking endless cigarettes, yet somehow tense and 
predatory, on the look-out for something you yourself <lou’ I 
perceive. Broadway and its adjoining streets are riddled 
with dens, dives, places of assignation, the haunts of racket- 
eers and unlawful activities; from time to time someone is 
shot in a gang vendetta, and you get a Oceliug notion, 
through the revelations of the newspapers, of the secret 
underworld life that teems under the surface of the incan- 
descent avenue. 

But not being the police or a crime reporter, I did not 
investigate its hidden vices; it impressed me, an inno- 
cent stranger, only as a fabulous playground. Its boast, 
literally true, is that it never stops and never goes to sleep. 
It is entirely bent on trivialities, a perpetual fair of cheap 
amusements for juveniles ; it displays a vivid and incoherent 
vulgarity, and with a noisy zest everybody in it strivc.s to 
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live up til that teleal. It has iicitlier rhyme, reason, nor 
sccpienee, l)ut 1 find in it soMU'tluiig so silly, so naive, that it 
is almost toiRhin.ti, like an ill-bred, gaudily bedecked, irre- 
pressible eliild trying gaily; “Oh, aaiii’t I Aruoosiag! Do 
look: km I glitter!” I am absurdly Rind of Broadway, and 
as I lived on St'venth Avenue, we became cronies; I liked 
to saunter down it at night wlu'ii my work bored me, at the 
most preposterous hours, and buy an ice-cream which I ate 
standing; or a b.ig ol'clu'stnuts or pecans--- which, however, 
I afterwards deposited scrupulously in a rubbish-basket, not, 
like the New Yorkers, those free and fearh-ss souls, anywhere 
on the street. Or 1 halted with a maudlin grin, which 1 
caught like an infection from all the other aimless strollers, 
to watch the tiny, ridiculous, mechanical puppies and babies 
and monkeys and birds that run and jerk and squeak and 
crawl on the grimy pavements. Or I tried my hand at a 
game of pin-hall, though I knew J shouldn't, for I thereby 
augmented the astronomicid gains of the crime-combincs. 
It is true one can hardly do anything in New York, from pur- 
chasing an artichoke to giving dirty linen to a laundry, 
without thereby augmciitiiig the astronomical gains of the 
crimc-combiiu's ; but tliat I’ll tell you about hi another sec- 
tion. Anyhow, tliough I’d hate to think Broadway is the 
apex of twentieth-century democratic civilization, that 
jingling tawdry bit of brilliant tinsel certainly has a lunatic, 
quite irresistible charm. 


§5 

Talking of things which amuse one leads me to the drug- 
stores, for they arc as good as an entertainment. Imagine a 
shop where they sell, not only during the day but often 
during the whole night, food, drink, books, medicines, 
tobacco, creams, powders, perfumes, clocks, dolls, lamps, 
electric irons, kodaks, pessaries, higgledy-piggledy. There 
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is a counter, at which you sit on a liiyji stool; it is brinju, 
clean, painted; behind it the barmen, (lrt\ssecl all in white 
like laboratory workers, do brisk elevei' things wilh S(’or('s of 
shining taps, immaculate glass vess(‘ls and gliMining silver 
apparatus. Little blue flames uiuh^r s[)('<'kl(‘ss pots (winkle 
joyously, like alembics iu an aleluanisl's dim, iiiul (ioin all 
these glistening contrivances th<‘ ))ainu‘n, |)r('ssing, pulling, 
cutting, mixing, produce in a niiunte entire' liot nusils, a 
hundred different sandwiches, aud r,vrvy soft l)(W<'rag<' that 
the ingenuity of man has wrung out of v(‘g(aal)l<‘s and IVuits. 
And what do you think? TIu' ch'ug-storivs giv<' you wit li your 
food as much bread and butter as you wish, gratis, and after 
the first cup of ^'^cawfee,'" as many more as yon chnnand, 
free. I assure you. One day I tried it: I ask<al for eight cups 
of“cawfee.” I got them all— all the ('ig lit. WJuai I stood 
up to go, I felt I was drowning iu my own insiclt^, but I must 
admit that despite their many exasperating faults, llu^ Nc.w 
Yorkers show a disposition to the grand gt\stur(^ and the 
lavish hand. The cigarette dealers, for (‘Xangih', adtl boxes 
of matches to your purchase— tliey (ling them at you, it is 
true, but anyhow, you get them; aud the hotels, (hoiigli they 
overcharge you shamelessly for tcdeplioiu^ couummieatious 
and meals served in your rooms, preseuL you every morning 
with half a dozen packets of soap. In tlic South tlu^y even 
give you a basket of fruit on your arrival. 

Coming as I did from England, wlu're to eat is sucli a 
dolorous duty, these facilities wcut to my head, and I took 
to dropping into the drug-stores for eight or leu scrajjpy meals 
a day, till protesting stomach cramps obliged nu^ to medi- 
tate on the New York way of feeding. From the ])oiut of 
view of natural produce, it is unsurpassed -Amerien has llu^ 
widest and best varieties of fish, vegetables aud fruits lu the 
world. Nowhere have I seen such a sumptuous disj)lay of 
pnmeurs: oranges from California, grapefruit from Jdorida, 
pineapples, bantam corn on the cob, exotic berries unknown 
at home and at such ridiculously low prices Quit a Euroj)caii 
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can’t believe his eyes. Since I'roiti its bt^giiiuiiig this town had 
a cosmopolitan population, and now includes millions and 
millions ol' iinmigiants, every nation on earth sets its own 
table on lVl<inhattan Island, and the teehnique of preparing 
food is as divers<; as llie whole I'orty-eight States and all the 
elements of tlu; Mel ling- Pot. The New Yorkers like to cat 
out — most of them have no iilaee to <;;U in but out and some- 
times it seems to me that every alternate shop is a restaurant, 
from the great gleaming cafes with dance music and lurid 
murals to tin; gay snack bars, tin; gaudy chain houses, the 
clattering cafeterias, the crowded lunch counters and the 
incredible automats wIku'c piping hot plates shoot out of 
.slots. I'here are counlI(;.ss foreign dining-centres which offer 
you specialized dishes and a more or less genuine “atmo- 
sphere:” German taverns, Scandinavian liuntiug-Iodges, 
French surrealist galleries, Me.vicau i)eon life, serious or 
facetious or merely idiotic; but the cuisine patterned after 
the Old World is so wide-spread that almost everywhere you 
find side by side Chinese chow mien, Hungarian goulash, 
German delicatessen, Italian minestrone, Viennese pastry, 
Russian bortch, Turkish ])ihdr, Norwegian herrings, Greek 
olives. Add to that the Boston baked beans of Massachu- 
setts, the fried chicken of the South, Maine lobster, Missis- 
sippi okra, Michigan lentil soup, Minnesota wheatbread, 
Missouri apple strudel, scores and scores of other regional 
dishes, and you get a faint idea of the incomparable versa- 
tility of the New York cooking. Its menus are so hetero- 
geneous that if you take the trouble to go about, for weeks 
on end you can eat diflerently every day. 

The presentation of dishe.s is usually excellent — clams 
and oysters (the latter are often as large as one’s hand!) 
boiled, creamed, fried, but especially tempting when served 
on a bed of sparkling icc; poultry with gaily coloured 
jellies and vivid crushed berries, lobsters and crabs in cock- 
tails, camipiis, or baked full-size, cakes, sandwiches, fancy 
bread wrapped in cellophane, sugar enveloped in paper. 
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Presentation, goes beyond iiriisUy, indeed, and approxi- 
mates to that of a surgical clinic: the illusion is complete 
in the cafeteria, where the aUcudauls ai'c drcss<ul in white 
overalls. There is a perpetual drive lot' more (’U^anlincss, 
stricter regulations against ch(‘ini('a] coinpounds in the 
food, an army of inspectors for all ))r()dn((‘ and parluiilarly 
for milk, which is very meticulously graded. I am told 
that half the food supply daily aniviug in Ihe markets 
is pronounced inapt for consumption and dirown away* 
Certainly no European country is more advarn tnl in public 
hygiene, and few are on the same level. Mt‘als are cl leap, 
too, besides being abundant, mixed, and wliohNsoun' : for 
fifty cents you obtain as much as doubh^ lh(‘ jjrica^ would 
get for you in London and Paris. 

“Is there no snag?” you ask suspiciously, foi’ all ihis seems 
too good to be unreservedly true. Y(\s, ihow) is s(W(‘ral, 
though the criticisms that follow ai)ply (o public r(\sorts and 
not to home-cooking. The drug-stores, the eafeUahis and the 
automats quickly make you irregular in your habils. Since 
you can be served at any moment, you eat at all mounnUs, 
The dishes simmer for hours, so as to be ready as .soon as 
they are called for, and their original jui('iness is raj)idly 
steamed out. After you have disposed of a ('oursc^, you juni]) 
up to fetch yourself a new one, a proecclure which militates 
against tlie tranquillity proper to digcstioir and if you do 
not jump up, but collect everything at oiu'c, from your soup 
to your coffee, the meal on your tray turns stone-cold long 
before you have finished. Though it is amusing to liud 
yourself surrounded by every class and type of people, by 
the man-in-the-street, policeman, truck-driver, hotel bell- 
boy, typist, commercial traveller, clerk, student, Chinaman, 
Negro, business woman, there is no repose ; you arc detifcnied 
by the clatter and rattle, you arc pushed and collided into, 
the men wear their hats, the waitresses donh care a damn 
what you choose and serve out the helpings with super- 
ciliousness and stinginess — ^what blasphemy, to hire women, 
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SO ignorant and careless of food, so preoccupied with their 
little flirtatious with clients, 111 restaurants!— and the atten- 
dants sweej) up the dust and fallen sci'aps under your nose. 
You can consider yoiirself lucky when they don’t drench 
their mops in strong disuifiK tants. I’he tisc of canned pro- 
duce is monstrously prevtilenL and cries aloud to the Lord 
for veng(smcc and this ini([uitous practice is doubly illogi- 
cal, first because tin; mitural materials arc so plentiful and 
superb, and next because there exists such a loud and uni- 
versal obsession with vitamins. Another horrible, horrible^ 
mania is for freezing. Now if refrigertitors preserve food from 
decaying, they also rmider it almost totally insipid. The rc.sult 
is that to make it t.isleful, it has to be smothered in sauces, 
condimmils, till sorts of violent and incompatible ingredients, 
which llavour it vaguely, hut deslroy the palate utterly and 
for cv{;r. I still swoon with indignation when I am presented 
with oysters drowmxl in chili, oranges and pineapples covered 
with factory-mad(^ mayonnaise, unholy salads in which 
cheese and fruits an; smear<‘d with a ubiquitous white liquid 
masquerading as cream. As to the gravy, it creeps in cvery- 
wIku’C, like Satan : it soaks perfect toast and submerges 
tender turkey and c:hic;ken and floods fresh meat. Nothing 
retains any longer its distinctive taste or entire nutritive 
value. Also, Ameiicans are given to smoking between 
courses, and how they can perceive delicate or subtle savours 
when their mouths arc full of the fumes of burning paper 
and tobacco, I’m sure 1 don’t know. And the lack of 
leisure— quite unucccssary, Imt an invincible delusion — is 
such that they stand instead of sitting, gulp instead of masti- 
cating, and instead of conversing emit jarring staccato 
sounds. All these table customs tend to the loss of sensory 
discernment ; I don’t believe New Yorkers enjoy thcii- food, 
and that, in a continent which overwhelms them with the 
gifts of the most lavish of soils! 

As an enormous number of people all over America don’t 
cook in their houses, such impieties play, alas, the role of 
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gastronomical educators. I find that lone women and work- 
ing-class housewives also show the same; hasty and casual 
attitude towards food, and the chus.sic reproai l> tliat the can- 
opener is their principle acliicvenu'nl is lar Jrom being un- 
deserved. In the bourgeoisie, howewer, culinary art and 
respect arc infinitely greater, and a good Anun ican dinner 
is a completely unforgettable thing. In New hnglaud homes 
and in the South I have been treated to meals which almost 
persuaded me that in spite of the dictators and lla'li- c(»un- 
tries, Man is no longer a savage; tiny rose to matchless 
heights in New Orleans, where pooph; study food. And to 
conclude tliis section, let me say that altlunigh the culinary 
perversions of America arc still too uuiiutous and totally 
unjustifiable, it must always be rtanembered, even as the 
Americans proclaim, that she did bestow iceil wiUru' and 
orange juice upon an unenlightened world, and for thosi; 
two inventions, if for nothing else, deserves U) Ixi <luhhcd 
BlessM among the nations. 


§6 

Men, Women, General Traits of the Populalm, EnUrlahmmts, 
Now I am going to generalize. Yes, yes, I know I shall lie 
solemnly warned against the dangers of goaeralizatious 
and how I wish that the asses who always .solemnly warn 
me against the dangers of generalizations would go and eat 
thistles instead of giving me advice ! I am as well aware as 
they that in a town of nearly eight million inhabitants there 
are innumerable exceptions. Of course individuals and 
groups exist that stand away from the current, evolve and 
attain a very distinctive aim. But when, after a period of 
several months, you find that the majority of the people 
you’ve met — and in a place like New York, which contains 
an infinitude of different circles, all very fluid, very acces- 
sible, that pass you on instantly one to the other, you meet 
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more people in a few weeks than in two years in London or 
five years in Paris— display at least on some points similar 
features and cl laract eristics and tell you the same tilings, you 
arc entitled to speak of general trends and habits. At the 
very beginning of my stay I was struck by certain peculiari- 
ties, which I had seen nowhere else, and at the end of my 
stay they were still my predominant impressions. That being 
the ease, I shall generalize about the New Yorkers without 
any compuuclion. 

If you are a 11 )rcigner, the moment you arrive in New York 
you arc a.skcd what you think of the “American Woman.” 
It is a question which is de ngueur, and one of the most foolish 
imaginable, first, because you arc cross-examined about her 
before you have had time to observe her, and secondly 
because she varies greatly according to the regions of the 
United Slates: u Southerner, for instance, being distinctly 
not like a New Euglaiider or a Middle-Westerner, neither 
phy.sically, nor in her social and philosophical outlook on 
life. What is true, however, is that New York has produced 
a type ol woman, as specific as, say, the Parisienne (who is 
also not representative of the French provincial woman or 
the countrywoman), and that it is so sharply-cut and highly 
coloured that it attracts a disprojDortionate amount of atten- 
tion. Moreover, as most Europeans never travel further than 
New York, they rarely meet any other types. 

Naturally enough, you first see the New York women en 
masse in the streets and shops and restaurants. It did not 
take me long to come to an opinion. I communicated it to 
Philip, whose reactions arc not so prompt. I said: “Good- 
ness ! Look at them ! They have all stepped straight out of 
the latest number of Vogue." 

They had. They were scented, powdered, rouged and 
eyebrow-plucked ; their hair was marcelled, their finger-nails 
were scarlet-lacquered ; they walked easily, with poise and 
grace, showing slender wrists and ankles and nicely-shod 
feet. They wore the most fasliionable dresses, the most 
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modern shades of colours, the most recent iuverilioiis in hats, 
scarves, bags, jewellery, collars. Their cdothes fitted like 
sheaths, and their trinkets and accessoiies, l)otli smart and 
appropriate, finished the scheme. When tht'y weni young, 
they had round very pretty baby faces, witli rallier peevish 
mouths, rectangular bodies with architectural Hues, thin 
square shoulders, a long fall from neck to ankh', no breasts, 
no hips, no belly, no buttocks: they rcs<'ml)lcd tiunr own 
skyscrapers. When they were old, they wctc eilher a more 
time-worn edition of the young, or had dc'tq) carving sliding 
bosoms that made up in authority for wluil tliey had lost in 
slimness. They weren’t the last word, but the Iasi letter of 
the last word in novel styles. I was so dazzled, I couldn’t 
discover any exception, and thought it was all prodigious. 

I went on thinking it was prodigious after I had begun to 
roam through the city, and gazed at the crowds in the parks, 
especially on Sunday afternoons, and ihe young generation 
in the poor quarters. The quality of the frock materials, of 
course, was much shoddier, and the make rougher, but at a 
distance, the working-girls looked in almost every detail like 
their Fifth and Park Avenue sisters. They too wcn’c^ waved ” 
and manicured, decked out in the hues and shap(‘S of the 
moment. The gadgets were similar, and the effect of trim- 
ness and daintiness was the same. Their whol<^ outfit dis- 
played care and taste. I do not know of any other c'ity 
where the women make the best of themselves with such 
indomitable resolution. In Paris, for example, wIktc they 
are weU-dressed, too, there arc still class-types; you can dis- 
tinguish the woman of the people, the woman in business, 
and the woman of leisure; but in New York you cannot tell 
the difference, they are all soigni and excellently groomed. 
I can’t understand how the working-classes manage it : they 
must put every cent they earn on their backs, and so must 
the young men who, their day’s job over in shops, hotels, 
drug-stores, emerge into the street as neatly turned-out as 
des fils defamille. But anyway, rich or poor, bees or di'oncs, 
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the women succeed in presemting an unlliachingly gallant 
appearance to tlie world, and heighten enormously the 
impression of widespr(‘ad ])rosp('rity which is one of the 
chief aina/.<an('uls ol*lhe newly-arrived foreigner. 

Glad tliough on(‘ is to s('e so many people extraordinarily 
well-attired, 1 hav(‘ a crilaasiu to make. Little by little, this 
unniuchingly gallant appearance of the New York woman 
becomes fatiguing to the spc^ctator, It is very brave of her 
to fight so hard to be handsome and smart and retain sex- 
appeiil, but slu^ puslies llie fight to extremes. There is a 
sense of strain. Tlu! en<a’gy spent on keeping oneself up to 
such a mark is aggressive'. No relaxation, no softness, no 
plainness, no wrinkle's, hardly any signs of age arc allowed 
their normal way. It is almost as if there were a despair at 
the back e)f all this slremiousiie'ss the belieT that if you let 
up for a uu)meut, yoifll be su1)m(age‘d. Gaiih an American 
woman, you ask yourseilfai last, puzzled, attract an American 
man if she is just nalural? Must there be so inflexible and 
chinkless an armour of i)aiut and fashion and artificial fresh- 
ness and elegance? To me, who need to relapse from time 
to time into downright sloppiness and frumpiaess, the thought 
of the unending ballh^ the Ntjw York woman wages to remain 
seductive, is purely terrilyiiig. 

Besides, this determination to be in the swim at all costs 
leads to an (excessive standardization. The New York women 
make you Icel that they an^ just another form of mass produc- 
tion. Tlu^ Ina'd instinct of imitation is so developed that it 
ousts individuality. Idicy seem to have been manufactured 
c?i ixi their hundreds of thousands, by a tremendously 
clever, effieieut, but deadening plant. Nobody dreams of 
choosing what suits licr, if the ensemble means that she would 
be behind the limes. She ignores her own type : she must 
belong to the prevalent type. The objective is to be as good 
as everyone else, but in the manner of everyone else, and 
originality is lost in this obstinate endeavour. You do not 
catch a glimpse of that eccentricity wlxich is the real alRrma- 
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tion of oneself. The facial expression, too, wlut:h most young 
women try to cultivate, appears to be that of the successful 
movie actress, and as in America the siuxx^ssful numc. actress 
is unfathomably vapid, the result of this obsc^ssiou is too often 
a deliberately and dcsolatiugly banal count('Ui\ucc. The 
gestures, the vocabulary, the outlook, an^ stcix'olyped, so 
fierce is the resolution to copy the mo(l(d as (dosedy iis one 
can ; in this unprecedentedly mixed populat ion, which slioiilcl 
produce innumerably various kinds of nnuitnlity as well as 
of physiognomy, the lack of fuaclamcjjilal diversity is 
startling. 

As time went on, I came to know a great many N<‘w York 
women: working- women, professional women, business 
women, “socialites” (which means, women of society— 
what hideous names the Press invents in America!). What- 
ever circle they belonged to, their principal characteristics 
seemed to me to be self-assurance, ambition and compcti^nce. 
Many things conspire to give a woman a superiority complex 
— the trend of education, both at honuj and at school, the 
conventional attitude of the men, dcmocTatic principles, the 
vote, the spirit of the country — so she starts with a formidable 
dose of self-reliance. Since she is convinced of Iut ability, 
there is no reason why she shouldn’t aspir(') to the highest 
prizes for ability that life holds in store, and Lordy I how she 
strikes out to get them! The goal takes dinbrent forms, but 
the animating motive is always the desire to better her lot, 
whether by marriage or by personal eflbrts. There is no 
resignation in the make-up of the New York woman. She 
will not stay in one invariable niche any more than the 
social classes will stay in invaiiablc compartments. T can 
think of no one less likely to follow the command given to 
her sex by Adolf Hitler : “Stay at home; take pot and pan; 
then you’ll be sure to get a man.” Her sclf-assuxTincc and 
her ambition are usually backed by her efficiency, for it is 
unquestionable that the American woman in general and 
the New Yorker in particular is exceedingly enterprising, 
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rcsourccrul, and (‘apablr in practical mat tens, Her tedinica) 
work i.s good- it lias to he gofKk Tor tlu'n' is torrential c.oin- 
petition and little scmtinnaUalily in Now York Imsiticss, and 
she would speedily ])c fired ifslu' did not rullil high rotjuire- 
ments, vSlu' is (|ui(‘k, elt'an, and astonishingly uiinhlc with 
her hands in (werythini^ that has to do with her kitclion, her 
house, her jK'rsi>uaI (dletas, whieli are admiraliJy iK^at. I 
like her fastidious habit of washing luu' stodvings, knickers 
and brassieVe cv<'ry night, as naturally as she brushes her 
hair and her teeth. 1 n'ali/.ed in Anuun('a tlu^ truth of what 
the Freneh miltirihcs say, that of all thcar Ibreign customers 
the Anieiieau woman is physically th<^ dainthsst^ just as the 
Englishwoman is tin' most sluttish. ()j}timistic, she is 
always e:jcj)(‘ctlng a ‘Mireak”; plucky, when it doesuH* come 
she rarri(\s on with hardu(\ss but nary a whine. Not for her 
introspection, S('lf analysis, the Umjiiug of the soul among 
the rocks of dcnibt. Khe may have depths, but if so, she 
shows no signs of going down into them to find nothing, 
and dec^jier again, lust, and still more deeply, vanity. Like 
a life-belt Iku’ pricht) crude, short-sighted and strong, keeps 
her float Ing on the surfa.e(\s, To those who arc in scardi of 
lessons in energy, resiliency, cheerfulness, hopefulness and 
an unassailable conceit, I could not recommend «a better 
teacher. 

From the \K)hii of view of the fcivcnt femimst, I think she 
is singularly inspiritig, for she is the most convincing proof 
that women can sltind upright on their feet and forge by 
their undismayed endeavours a worth-while life of ihcir own 
—and that old age and defeat are solely a state of mind. She 
triumphantly puts to naught the still prevalent belief of the 
European that ccx>nomicalIy it is impossible to get anywhere 
without the counsel and support of a man, and that in sheer 
decency a woman^s activities must stop when she has reached 
a specified number of years. As a woman, I admire her 
sense of solidarity, her fellowship for other women, for she 
is in general an c^ccellent comrade, helpful and disinterested, 
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and loyal in team-work. Her fricucLshij) is apt to he a reality, 
not merely a name; it stands the test of rc!V(a\ses of fortune 
much more steadfastly than in Eiit^laiicl, and iiifiuUely more 
than in France (or in any Latin com i try, at (hat ; (or Latins 
have no gift at all for friendship). And hnally, as an indi- 
vidual, I am more grateful to her than 1 caiu say. Never, 
anywhere, did I receive anything like tlic wi'leouu* slu^ gave 
me. Please donh exclaim that she was g<uH‘rous because 
she is a lion-hunter. Undoubtedly therc^ is a great deal of 
nauseatingly idiotic and scnsatioiiaJ Jion-luin(iiig in certain 
social and literary circles in New York: a lack ol' bn'eding, 
too, makes it objectionably persistent. But in niy ease this 
propensity had no play. I am not a lion. majority of 
my works are written in French, and no book ol' mine had 
been published in America when I eaim^ over. NcU only 
am I not rich, but I am rigidly economical, Fr(nich, Dutch 
and Huguenot strains combining to tic my purse-strings into 
inextricable knots. So I threw no parties. 'Then; was neither 
snobbish kudos nor material benefit to b(‘ derived Irom my 
acquaintance. Yet I met with a cordiality whidi slupened 
me, it was so genuine and so enduring. And it was so con- 
siderate. The hospitality of the New York woman is t^ro- 
verbial — and rightly so, but a trait to which we do not pay 
sufficient homage is her courtesy and solicitude as a hostess. 
She takes the utmost pains to set her guests at case, iulroduee 
them to each other, establish the contacts and start the 
conversations they require. It is a pity that London host- 
esses, so scandalously casual and so often deliberately nid(i, 
and even Paris hostesses, who have begun to be iuf(icLed by 
English bad manners, do not learn from her how to enter- 
tain. 

It is an even greater pity that she is so muniliceiit towards 
European visitors. Of all pretentious, arrogant and thank- 
less spongers, they are the princes. They grab all they can, 
free board, free meals, money, social connections; they 
profit avidly by the indiscriminating American lavishness, 
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and on returning' to Europe — they who in their own country 
would not dream ol' oflering a fried potato to a foreigner 
unless it meant some sort of gain—lhcy assuinc the odious 
pose of ridiculing the very disposition by which they ac- 
quired, in America, an importance they can achieve no- 
where else. The complaint of these insufferable nonentities, 
inflated by the attention America alone is misguided enough 
to accord them, is that they were all drenched, swamped, 
drowned and victimized by the too-too-tcrriblc-my-dear 
American hospitality* In this connection, also, it is deplor- 
able that a class of idk^ leisured New York women, largely 
middle-aged (so they ought to know better), should en- 
courage, by th(^ maudlin enthusiasm with which they rush in 
droves to 'Mecturcs,” the fatuousness and cupidity of the 
shekel-seekers who l)low in from the other side. No, you 
needn’t murmur '\Sour grapes. ...” I had plenty of offers 
for lectures, and 1 did not accept them, for I consider that 
we drench the Americans quite enough with platitudes as 
it is.^ 

In spite of my liking for the New York woman, however, 
I cannot shut my eyes to faults which arc repelling. Her 
enormous sclf-couficlcncc goes hand in hand with an un- 
shakable vanity — in fact, the self-confidence is born of vanity 
— and its manifestations arc much too authoritative for my 
taste. She lays down the law so decisively and perpetually, 
there is so little mystery and subtlety in her sustained trench- 
ancy, that she is the most obvious thing alive — and so she 
quickly becomes wearisome. Partly it is the perpetual com- 
petition which puts her so harshly on the defensive, for it is 
a mistake to think that in the world of affairs the American 
male shows her any gallantry* Quite on the contrary : if he 
is almost cringingly subservient to the womenfolk of his 
own family and social milieu, he is prone to be singularly 

* The most clcte.slable cjulpfcrs of all are the English — the men especially. 
The majority of young Englishmen strike me, a Continental, as being out- 
and-out parasites. They live on their hosts — in Eniope, too — till they have to 
be turned out, 
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brutal towards women in purely business relationships. 
Partly it is the tempo of life in New York which jn-ccludcs 
consecutive thinking. What with the coiU[)ebliou and the 
precipitation, some source of original icflccdon, some fount 
of profound emotion, runs dry in tlic averagcj New York 
woman. I know Americans have the Anglo-Saxon reluct- 
ance to speak of spiritual experiences (ex(Uipt when they 
happen to be the disciples of one of thos<^ Messiahs America 
is always throwing up : Mrs. Eddy, Ainuk', Semple MaePher- 
son, Father Divine, Frank Buchmau and tluai, oh gods! 
how everlastingly they’ll talk!) as well as the Anglo-Saxon 
inability to acquire a vocabulary comprising more than a 
hundred or so words, but here I do not feel lha,l the barrier 
is either piideur or poverty of speech. TJic vital Ibrc^cs of 
people transmute things in diUcreut ways; lh<i American 
way is so immediate, so unspcculative, that it is unilluminat- 
ing. Shrewd and factual knowledge, vivacious conversation, 
humour, you get in abundance — from I)otli sc^xes; bnt that 
understanding of mainsprings which after all is the essence 
of any personal or universal philosophy, is not a characteris- 
tic of the American mind. 

The New York woman has a reputation, foistcxl upon her 
not only by foreigners, but by her own countrymen, of being 
hard and egotistic in sexual relationship's. She is freely 
called a gold-digger and a finale-hopper, that is, something 
of a cheat. As I am not a man, I do not know how far these 
accusations are true. My impression is that her devotion 
has definite and quickly-reached limits, and that her instinct 
is to get more than she gives, if the giving implies danger or 
much inconvenience. Also, that she suflcrs from discontent 
and hunger, both emotional and physical: sex frustration. 
I hate using these Freudian terms, to which Americans arc 
so addicted that they trot them out on every occasion, with 
only the vaguest notion of what they mean — but there really 
is here a sort of neurosis, apparent in a tendency to restless- 
ness, neurasthenia, breakdowns, at which the European 
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wonders, tlicy seem so unjustified by her exterior conditions. 
Is it that the preoccupation with her own rights and objec- 
tives renders her incapable of spiritual submission, and so 
decreases tenderness, intimacy, the possibility of fusion, 
leaving her unsatisfied ; or is it that the average American 
man is so awkwtird, so drearily immersed in utilitarian work, 
so unstimulating jisychologically, so prone to put an em- 
phasis exclusively on mere youth and looks, that he starves 
her? Both, I suppose. 

She labours, too, under a peculiar handicap. Beneath 
her toughness and eompctcuee, there is the extravagant 
Anglo-Saxon layer of sentimentality, aggravated by the diet 
of mawkish love stories with which an incredibly foolish 
popular literature supjilies her. She is the constant target 
of hectic and clamorous advertisements based on sex-appeal, 
for publicity in the United States invariably takes a sexual 
twist, and it is wonderful to sec how every article a manu- 
facturer boosts, even if it be as remote from her ordinary 
activities as a telescope, is presented to her as having been 
designed solely for the furtherance of her beauty, health, 
wealth tind happiness. These insidious or massive sug- 
gestions amplify her unconscious, and to my Latin mind, 
inordinate, yearning for sheer sentimentality, and it is very 
ironical that fate should mark her out for marriage to so 
notoriou.sly poor a sexual and intellectual companion as the 
typical American. The best provider in the world, he is the 
most uninteresting and uninterested, the most insensitive 
mate imaginable. Well, whatever the causes of her frustra- 
tion, the result is that she docs feel cheated, and consequently 
she is always chasing. And chasing with a blatancy, a lack 
of finesse that is positively painful to witness. Her pursuit of 
men is shockingly evident — only in England did I see the 
same raw methods. I am not speaking, of course, of “pro- 
fessionals,” but of the middle classes and the working classes. 
Nor do I intend to say that the average European woman 
docs without men, but in Latin countries at least her tactics 
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are infinitely more subtle. She conceals her desires much 
more dexterously, though the aim, and cud, arc the same. 
Just think of the American habit of collecting “ boy friends.” 
You may argue that it is due to an excessively vulgar con- 
ception of social success : the more men you have round you, 
ringing you up, taking you out, giving you candy and small 
presents, the more popular you arc held to lie. If you have 
few boy friends, you arc considered a failure. But what 
does this lead to? An insatiable quest for admirers, with the 
disappointments and heart-burnings it entails ; pi omiscuous- 
ness and superficiality in emotion — on Monday you have 
Harry, on Tuesday Bill, on Wednesday Sam, on Thursday 
Tom, and so on ; and with each of them, on their ajipointed 
“date,” you presumably go through the same gestures and 
sensations — and an undignified, a horrible deiiendence on 
external and unstable props to prove your value to yourself 
and others. It is one of the paradoxes of American civiliza- 
tion that the women should be so self-reliant, and yet need 
so devastatingly— even, so shamefully— to be bolstered up 
from the outside. 

Failing men, there must be society and excitements. It 
appears organically impossible for a New York woman to 
remain alone, to pass an evening quietly in her room, cn 
tSte-d-tSte with herself or a book. She just can’t do it : solitude 
awakens in her terror or mortification, the childish convic- 
tion that she has fallen out of things and is defeated. Ilow 
often have I been rung up by acquainlanccs in New York, 
to be asked what I was “doing that evening.” “Nothing!” 
I would answer in a burst of thankfulness. “I’m staying at 
home.” “Nothing!” would come the horror-stricken reply. 
“Why, say, that’s just too terrible! Why, listen, you can’t 
do that! And immediately a deluge of suggestions would 
be poured over me : a dinner, a dance, a cinema, a theatre, 
a party, a meeting somewhere, anywhere, so that I should be 
saved from the utter desolation and the abominable humilia- 
tion of a few hours spent with my own body and brain. This 
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was all prompted by llic sincercst kindness, but what a com- 
mentary on the tragic incapacity to find sustenance in one- 
self, to break away from the poisonous standards and cus- 
toms of a grcgarioiisiicss that has degenerated into the loss 
of any inner life! You see other elfccts of the same cause in 
the mass gatherings of women for bridge, luncheons, teas; 
in the imprcccdented number of women’s clubs — I grant you 
they arc a marvel of comfort and convenience, but if you 
care for privacy, you’ll have about as much of it as an 
animal on pai'ade in a zoo; in the headlong canter for 
^‘culture,” philosophies, creeds, explanations, instructions, 
ideals, which the New Yorkers crave to have administered to 
them, like capsules, in those eternal, half-baked, deadly lec- 
tures on politics, economics, ethics, religion, literature, art, 
science, how to make friends, how to charm, how to enjoy, 
how to wake up and live, how to live alone and like it — on 
everything under the sun, as if psychology and wisdom and 
personality could be obtained by swallowing at one gulp 
brief, cheap, ready-made rules 1 Incidentally, this crazy and 
lazy love of galloping off to tenth-rate lectures for mental 
nourishment is a general American trait, though it reaches 
the zenith of epilepsy in New York. 

All in all, I do not think that the American woman is 
a conspicuous success from the angle of human growth 
and happiness, nor that she handles at all properly her 
unsurpassable advantages, chances, and gifts, nor that she 
derives anything like the benefit she could from her for- 
tunate material conditions. I frankly envy her privileges, 
but the type of being which has been evolved from them, 
probably too rapidly, has as yet no outstanding value, and 
I believe there would be a catastrophical loss of spiritual 
reality in the world if it prevailed. 

It is curious that to give an idea of a metropolis one 
should have to evoke the predominant traits of its inhabitants 
rather than a figure of the place itself. Usually, when I think 
of a capital city in Europe, I feel that it is an individuality, 
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and I see a face. But I cannot do that in the case of New 
York, for it is not an entity. Often it has seemed to me that 
there is no New York, in the sense that there is a Paris, a 
London, a Rome, a Prague. There are a liundrcd worlds in 
New York, the worlds of politics, of govenmicnt, of banking, 
of big business, of a social oligarchy, oi' literature, music, 
painting and the theatre, of the Jews, of tlie Negroes, of the 
foreigners representing every land and race and seel, of a 
pseudo-Bohemia. They make for a huge population and an 
infinity of interests, but not for a spiritual heritage. There is 
no spiritual continuity in New York. Impersonal and 
featureless as electricity, it is, like electricity, a source of 
incalculable and tremendously divense power. Beyond that, 
I cannot tell what it stands for. That is why, to describe it, I 
have to fall back upon iLs manifestations : the general temper 
and trends of its people. If it has a coherent and perinaucnl 
significance, all I can say is that I have missed it wholly. 

Of all the habits of the New York population, the one that 
smites you (literally) first, is the habit of rushing. Why the 
New Yorkers rush, where and to what they rush, is not so 
easy to discern. When you ask them, tlicy do not explain 
their rushing with impeccable lucidity. 1Toy say it is the 
pace of New York ; competition ; necessity. They seem eager 
to impress upon you a sense of the fatality of the New York 
pace, the New York competition, the New York necessity. 
To hear them, one would imagine that New York is a living 
diabolical monster that has laid a curse upon them : either 
they rush, or it chaws them up in its horrid baleful jaws. 
This belief of the New Yorkers in the peculiar malevolence 
of their city is so ingrained, so vivid, so universal, that it 
affects you too. You mourn for this innocent people so 
cruelly doomed to rush on and on and on, without reason 
and without end, or to be devoured in an excessively dis- 
agreeable manner. But after a while, when the rush — -to 
which you began by yielding since you were assured that it 
was your destiny — sets your head spinning and exacerbates 
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your nerves, you reflect that though you have some know- 
ledge of most of the great cities of the earth, none of them 
was a diabolical monster that condemned you to a senseless 
rushing under pain of munching you up alive. By what 
unprecedented bio-chcmical process, you wonder, did an 
agglomeration of lumps of stone and concrete and a network 
of streets convert themselves into an inescapable ogre martyr- 
ing intelligent human beings? It is so puzzling, you feel 
bound to investigate the problem. 

The iuidal idea is, of course, the universal American con- 
viction that the aim and end of life is to Act. The New 
Yorkers having the monkey-like tendency to exaggerate, 
travestied the conviction, thus producing an illusion of 
super-activity. It is very funny to observe how this rushing 
has become a rnise-cn-schc.^ a sort of theatrical prop. They 
do it mechanically. A business man who goes out of his room 
to drink a glass of water will stand in front of the cooler 
clutching a sheaf of papers in his hand. He canH attend to 
them, naturally, but sLill, the gesture gives the impression 
that he’s in the orthodox New York tradition of a tearing, 
raging, convulsive hurry. In the big offices, where the clerks 
arc hemmed in by pens — an arrangement which reminds 
you of cattle- — each desk sports a house telephone, so that 
every second of the inestimably precious New York time 
should be husbanded. It would take too long to walk round 
the partitions : the pressure, the implacable pressure, is so 
great. But though the clerks do start telephoning over the 
partitions, they find it more convenient to continue the con- 
versation by simple speaking, and you have the bizarre 
spectacle of men, holding receivers riveted to their ears, and 
talking directly across to one another! You pay a visit to 
an Important Personage, Lord! What urgings to hustle! 
He’ll rush forward to meet you, he’ll rush back to escort 
you; he whirls you along by the elbow; not a minute to 
spare, no, not the fraction of a minute, the exactions of the 
New York pace are so inexorable — surely you understand. 
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Then you reach his office, and what do you think you do? 
You sit down for an hour to cigarettes and a perfectly irrele- 
vant and superfluous chat. Rather than take a local train 
on the Subway, the New Yorker will risk bi caking his neck 
to catch an express. Then he’ll spend a quarter of an hour 
waiting for a connection, again by express, while the locals 
go by every few minutes and get to his destination before 
him. But that is beside the point: the point is that the 
express, while it runs, runs faster, and so procures him the 
satisfaction of a proper, frantic, and completely stupid rush. 
That all this rush in one’s work, one’s meals, one’s social 
relationships achieves thoughtlessness, dyspepsia and bad 
manners, and in no wise, nor in anything, gets anybody any 
forrader, never dawns on the New Yorkers’ maniacally 
obsessed minds. 

The New Yorkers are greedy. I do not only mean by 
that that they talk commerce preponderantly and swamp- 
ingly, that there is no refuge fiom it, that every issue leads 
up to it, that every value is coloured by it. Heaven knows 
that the French and the Italians and the Swiss and the 
Dutch arc also indefatigable in their pursuit of money! But 
the New Yorkers seem to me immensely more acquivilive than 
most people: acquisitive to the exclusion of any other 
objectives. You see, this population is not indigenous. Only 
a handful of its inhabitants come from original old New 
York families. The enormous majority arrive in New York 
from all over Europe, where they were poor, abased, 
oppressed, and from all parts of the United States, where 
they were dissatisfied. Their purpose is to become more 
prosperous. From the very start, therefore, New York is to 
them an object to be exploited. They flock to it, not to give 
to It, to honour it, to learn from it, but primarily to get from 
it : to get money, gifts, scholarships, endowments, reputation-— 
prizes. They know nothing about it, they do not care for it, 
they do not feel it is theirs. It is just a thing to be looted. 
And because of that, it is the most unloved city in the world. 
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For the same reason, it is a particularly unscrupulous city. 
All the newcomers need expression, but owing to the psycho- 
logical and economic circumstances which compel them to 
abandon their own places, the form that their need takes is 
warped fi'om the outset, and manifests itself immediately as 
a desire for possessions. New York docs not represent a 
town where you arc content merely to make a living; it is 
a town where you snatch, according to your abilities, as 
much as possible from somebody or something. Competition 
is informed by an unparalleled intensity and dishonesty, 
not only in business, but in the liberal professions as well. 
For whereas (in Europe at least) the liberal professions are 
already a proof of a certain culture, and thereby afford to 
their members the protection of a specific class — from which 
you are still ousted when guilty of reprehensible conduct — 
in New York, thanks to the absence of basic classes, the cul- 
tured and the uncultured compete for the same spoils, 
entirely unchecked by tradition or social discipline, and so 
the level, from a mental and ethical point of view, is fre- 
quently lamentably low. The same thing applies to politics, 
where there is neither philosophy nor training, with even 
more evil results. The incentive being acquisitiveness, the 
accepted standard being possessions, it is logical that business, 
professions and politics should be regarded as things to be 
traded. Traded they arc, and no mistake about it. It cannot 
be denied that in almost all activities the temper is one of a 
pitiless commercialism, a savage rapacity, and an utterly 
unscrupulous advertising. New York is peerless in that 
respect. There arc honourable individuals and groups that 
fight the trend and escape from it, but in general this brutal 
and devouring spirit bears upon everything man produces 
in New York, whether it be of his soul, his intellect, or his 
hands, so as to make of it a marketable commodity — and the 
thunderous injunction that arises from America’s metropolis 
is, not to think or to feel, but at all costs to grab. 

Restless and greedy, the New Yorkers are also, to my mind, 
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an unbalanced and dislocated population. I put down the 
cause of the unbalance to the physical confinement the city 
inflicts. Except in the big towns of China, nowhere else on 
earth do so many people live so close together. The atmo- 
sphere and the environment are so artificial that childhood 
is premature, the youngsters over-developing in every way, 
precocious, strident, and highly-strung. The same constric- 
tion makes for frustrations and repressions in adults : there is 
no space. The distances are too great; time is kicking. Tram- 
melled, harassed, interrupted, these preoccupied creatures 
cannot indulge in leisured love, sustained human contacts, 
friendship, mutual trust or even neighbourhness. Competi- 
tion is rendered so fierce both by the formidable overcrowd- 
ing and the acquisitive disposition that it obliterates faith 
and kindliness. If you don’t kill, you’ll get killed ; if you 
rise, it can but be on the carcasses of the others. Under the 
terrific pressure, the ethics and the mechanics of life go 
awry, and a nervous excitation takes the place of a rational 
activity. This is the city of sudden gigantic enthusiasms and 
equally sudden gigantic flops, violent spurts and relapses, 
hysterical fireworks of energy and noise and immense pros- 
trations, frenzied championships and massive betrayals. The 
people are not solid. They forget, they neglect, they shift 
and change, they flare up for a second and subside in ashes. 
You cannot rely on their moods or their actions. No com- 
mon discipline, no common tradition, no common devotion, 
no common spiritual heritage, hold them together. 

How could it be otherwise when, as I have pointed out 
already, there is not even the nucleus of a common stock? 
Everywhere disruption reigns. Relatively very few people in 
New York have a secure home. The children of the European 
immigrants break away as soon as they can from the old 
parents,^ and the scission is often very cruel, so desperate is 
their wish not to be identified, in this new and different 
country whose advantages must be exploited for all they are 
worth, with the unfavourable origins of their relatives. Of 
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the genuine Americans a high percentage derives from other 
Slates : their families stay in the home-towns, and the adven- 
turers shift for themselves in New York. Everyone plays 
for his own hand. The town docs not know itself. Its atmo- 
sphere is not the atmosphere of a community, stable and 
interlocking, with a definite and enveloping orientation, but 
of individuals who arc isolated, dwelling in hotel rooms or 
clubs, eating in restaurants and drug-stores, congregating in 
dance-halls, roof-gardens and bars, being ill and giving birth 
in hospitals, and whisked off to a mortician's parlour" or 
a ‘'funeral home" for burial. Living alone, concentrating 
on their own aim, which is to “get there," there is little 
opportunity for the niceties and amenities, the reciprocal 
consideration which social intercourse imposes, and even 
less for the prolonged exchange of ideas. Though the last 
thing the New Yorkers can be accused of is a lack of alert 
and acute intelligence, the turn their mind takes is a peculiar 
kind of unthinkingness. Like agile and futile little birds peck- 
ing at worms, in too much of a hustle and bustle even to 
gobble them up, they peck at ideas and hop away. They 
skim over the surfaces of problems like water-boatmen over 
a pond. They'll resort to any dodge to avoid exercising their 
brain, and oblige you to badger and pummel and batter 
them with questions, and drive them into a corner from 
which they can't escape, before they will turn to and give 
you a thoughtful explanation of things. Then it is apt to be 
remarkably shrewd and quite startlingly frank. But to get 
them to link up cflects with causes, weave facts into a com- 
prehensive picture and build up a synthesis, is a gruelling job, 
and I found it more tiring and difficult to extract good talk 
from them than from equivalent circles in many lesser cities. 
Rush, competition, dislocation, isolation, are, I suppose, 
the cause of yet another distinctive trait of the New Yorkers : 
their marmeidcssncss. A more uncouth population surely 
cannot exist. They are bone-rude. The telephone operator 
cuts you off before you've said three words ; the shop-girl 
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tosses away your demands as soon as she judges them to be 
troublesome; the waiters sweep up their tip without a 
thank you” ; service in the hotels is as impersonal and per- 
functory as a robot’s — only the Negroes look 2:)leasant — and 
the managers at the reception desks arc as cordial as tomb- 
stones. I’ve said that the bus conductors snarl at you, the 
thick truculent policemen growl, the janitors snap, the com- 
missionaires are as gruff as navvies. Behind the counter the 
barman, from whom you inquire politely if you can have a 
glass of orange juice, grumbles: “S’posc so,” and shows you 
his back. They are all so glum, too: they never smile. Go 
up to a passer-by and ask for directions, and the resentful 
start he’ll give throws you off your own balance. TJiey 
seem to become afraid of some mysterious frame-up, if you 
speak to them urbanely. Never say '‘please,” or “excuse 
me” in New York; they jib at it instinctively; there is a 
stare of speculation as to your motives when you address 
them as if they were civilized human beings. No, I’m not 
being spiteful, they really are hkc that. I was so disconcerted 
at first that I believed I had suddenly developed some 
physically objectionable characteristic, and I would walk 
endlessly, from one block to the other, in the wrong direc- 
tion naturally, brooding over my inexplicable disgrace. 
Then I revolted, for my common sense told me I couldn’t 
have changed drastically from what I had been only a few 
weeks ago in London, where everybody, emyhody except one 
single tax-collector, beamed upon me adorably when I 
appealed to them for help. So I tried another method. 
I pounced upon the New Yorkers with a pugnacious scowl, 
and at the top of my voice bawled out: “Say, listen, where 
the hell is Fifty-fifth Street? Hey! What? Stop chewing 
(or smoking, or grimacing, or muttering, or whatever it was 
they were doing; they’re always doing something) and spit 
It out, you dope!” That language they understood imme- 
diately, and I got about with facility. Talking of language, 
I can’t think what their excellent public schools are up to; 
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the way the New Yorkers massacre English is enough to 
lacerate even a foreigner’s car. They have no grammar, 
they slur and clip and distort their words, they reel off ever- 
lastingly slogans and catchwords and saws and formulae 
instead of seeking their own expressions, and they indulge 
in a maddening trick of punctuating whatever you say by an 
atrocious grunting Im'hn, I don’t want to appear unduly 
cantankerous, but the truth is the truth and must be pro- 
claimed; outside relations in social groups, the New Yorker 
behaves as if he were a particularly surly bear in a pit of 
particularly bad-tempered beasts. And that’s that. 

My final grievance against New York is that it has 
achieved a brand of vulgarity which no other great city, 
American or European or Asiatic or African (I haven’t been 
to Australia yet), has ever produced. The standards of taste 
arc inconceivably unfaslidious, owing to the low origin of 
the majority of the people, to the free mixing, to the lack of 
those criteria which in the older democracies were elaborated 
by the traditionally superior social classes and copied by the 
inferior ones, and to the fact that pleasures arc not chosen or 
evolved by personal inclination or by culture, but are manu- 
factured, turned out ready-made, and can be bought cheap. 
Besides, the passionate craving to make money leads, in this 
ingenious people, to every imaginable sort of stunt. There 
is a public exploitation and capitalization of foibles, senti- 
mentalities, ambitions and lunacies, which is unsurpassed. 
Publicity has turned into sheer exhibitionism, and everything 
and everybody helps on the good work: stores, advertisers, 
the press, the radio, literature, art, officialdom, especially the 
municipalities, which — save for the present one, that of 
Mayor La Guardia — arc notorious for the silliness and com- 
monness of their city- welcomes,” in which, of course, the 
population participates. Whoever hasn’t seen the New 
Yorkers turn out in their millions to give a reception to 
someone who has caught their volatile fancy, often someone 
who has performed a totally unimportant trick, screaming, 
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hooting, dementedly tearing and scattering paper, has no 
idea of the depths of idiocy and vulgarity into which the 
masses of a democracy can plunge. Read Mrs. Asior^s Horse 
if you want to get an inkling of what New York can do in 
the way of craziness. 

Notliing new can be said about entertainments in any 
huge modern city. They all resemble each other. In New 
York there are infinitely more of them, on a bigger and 
richer scale, and in larger buildings. I didn’t discern any 
other difference. I went to the theatres, which arc horribly 
dear, and thought that some plays were vital and vigorous 
and original, that some were trashy or imbecile, and that 
the actors, except for half a dozen or so, had an incredibly 
simple and untutored technique, registering emotion by the 
most obvious means. Particularly do they not understand 
the use and value of silence. They oscillate between too much 
noise and too much sentimentality in their tones. New York 
is under the impression that its theatre is unsurpassably 
creative and fresh, but as usual its opinion of its own achieve- 
ments is too flattering. I walked out of its shows, before they 
ended, just as often as I do in Paris and in London. To be 
fair, however, I must add that I do not like the theatre 
anywhere. I always feel that I would have written the plot 
in another fashion, and played the parts in another way, and 
when you are urgently tempted to cry out: “Oh, how 
foolish!” and “Not like that, you duffer, you’re spoiling it I ” 
all possibility of pleasure evaporates. Just now, some short 
plays, chiefly on social subjects, are being produced by 
unemployed actors to whom the Government pays relief; 
it is a very interesting enterprise and though the acting is 
no great shakes, it is energetic and sincere, and as your scat 
only costs fifty cents, you don’t feel bilked, as you do in the 
regular theatres, when the piece turns out to be a dud. 

As for music, there are a few American composers of much 
charm, but New York still imports its best performances 
from Europe, bag and baggage: I mean, the woidc, the 
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principal artists and the conductors. At this time of day, it 
is superfluous to comment on jazz^ negro spirituals, the 
“blues/’ and swing music * the radio has made them familiar 
to all of us, and in any case I don’t think they are worth a 
deep analysis : according to your mood, they seem charged 
with your own sorrows, or just an unintelligible and insuffer- 
able yowl. The cinema : well, that’s Hollywood — that is, in 
my opinion, frequently magnificent photography, ninety- 
eight per cent of the shows impeccably moronic, and ninety- 
nine and a fraction per cent of the American stars cancers 
on the face of Art (if you can imagine Art with a face). 
Anyhow, the thing they arc best fitted for is the interior of a 
sack, well weighted with stones and flung into the Pacific — 
and that’s disposing of them with great leniency. 

There arc innumerable places where you play indescrib- 
ably childish mechanized games (all crooked) ; nigliL-clubs, 
some scandalous, some only boring; dance-halls, some 
macabrely dull, some so indecent that I do not believe any 
other city authorities would tolerate them publicly. There 
you sec 'Tiostcsscs ” dressed like little girls in knee-short frocks, 
with flaring bows in their hair and those baby-faces (rigged 
up, of course) so dear to the American male, waiting on a 
floor surrounded by a barricade. The spectators stand behind 
the barricade, and may watch. But if they pay a few cents, 
they pass through the barricade, and may feel, for then they 
become clients and a hostess manoeuvres them through a 
dance. You can guess what the manoeuvring consists of. 11 
n^y a rien pour Vhortime^ rien pour la femme: tout est pour la 
hlanchisserie. I cannot understand why the American goes 
abroad in search of vice : he has every brand of lewdness 
served up to him with the utmost munificence in New York. 
I got to the metropolis just in time to see the last “Burlesks” 
and their strip-tease acts, which have now been suppressed. 
I can hardly call myself squeamish, but the obscenity of those 
convulsive ultimate black-and-red flaps between naked 
tliighs and those public masturbations, the tumultuous ap- 
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plause they elicited, taught me sometliing ciilircly new about 
bestiality. '‘We saw things that were worsc^ in Paris,’’ said 
sinisterly, American friends when I made these obstuwaiions. 
^'We were served by waitresses strippt^d lo the skin.” No 
doubt. Paris went foully and nu'recaiarily (n'olic' after the 
War, pandering to the insistent dcauands of rich foixagncrs 
for debauchery, but the point is that this kind of cnterlain- 
ment was clandestine and its pric(' so proliibitm' that rela- 
tively only a few wealthy coprophagists could afford it. The 
Burlesks in New York were Iiccns(Tl, opcai to everybody 
and quite cheap. Well, enough of this unsavf>ury subject; I 
mentioned it mainly because time and again I was iriitated 
by the unpardonably naive Ameri(‘au assuin])tiou that the 
French, one of the sanest, most coiileutcdly boui’geois and 
traditional people in the world, where divore(!S arc fewer, 
stable marriages more numerous, and family life more 
united than in perhaps any other advanced nation, arc 
primarily inventors and purveyors of vice. 

I was bowled over by the New York musinims. It was not 
so much their contents that dazzled me, for though tlic latter 
are often superb, the famous European museums have, 
naturally enough, a greater number of inasl(T])icces, pro- 
duced by their own old countries, or bought or stolen from 
others. (This is far from being an unmitigated advantage. So 
many masterpieces blunt the brain and reduce the visitor to 
a comatose dullness. He slops reacting through sheer 
despair at the multitude of things lo which he ought to react. 
Moreover, a lot of our collections arc badly housed, horribly 
lighted, and unattractively displayed.) I was fas’cinatcd hi'st 
by their flawless taste, arrangement, and clarity of indica- 
tions, and secondly, by their inventiveness. I think they arc 
the most intelligent museums I have seen, and the most active 
centres of publicly dispensed knowledge, both by lectures and 
by demonstrations. They are living. They supply you with 
something new and relevant, with a connection between 
yourself and the world of immediate, throbbing discovery. 
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The planetaria, the exhibitions in geography, industry, 
machinery, applied science, the unrivalled ethnographical 
and zoological gioups of tribes and animals in their natural 
habitat of virgin prairies and forests, of untroubled lakes and 
rivers : all they show is beautiful, instructive and amusing. 
The most unusual arcomi)Iishment of a museum is theirs : 
they pioviclc enjoyment. T can pay them no higher tribute 
than that, 

A word, before I finish this section, about my enduring love 
in New York: the Public Library. There is not the shadow 
of a blemish on my recollections of it. It is perfect. How on 
earth did this city achieve such a miracle of dignity, gracious- 
ness and peace? And use it and appreciate it as it evidently 
docs? You go to that handsome sober building, standing in 
its pleasant grounds, and you pass from the vociferation and 
turmoil and materiality of Fifth Avenue into another plane. 
Silent hospilality of noble rooms, helpful friendliness of an 
admirable staff, thousands of quiet figures working and read- 
ing in an almost religious atmosphere of both detachment 
and concentration, order, calm, respect for one’s own and 
others’ minds. My bafllcmcuts and exasperations fall from 
me like an ugly garment. This is the air and the food I 
need ; this, sauctuaiy in a brutal and overpowering world ; 
this, a vision of ctcimity amidst an ephemeral people racing 
to its death. Je mis dans ina patric. 

Somehow or other, I must reach a conclusion regarding 
New York. Unlovable and unloved, it is yet envied and 
imitated. It is, in America herself, the target for the con- 
tempt, antipathy and suspicion of the other States, of the 
provincials, of the farmers. They call it the “Forty-Ninth 
State,” they revile it for its wickedness, they are afraid of its 
encroachments, they arc angry at its arrogance. But in spite 
of this it sets a note, to the glamour and prestige of which 
they succumb, in dress, literature, art, intellect, science. The 
tentacles of its finance and trade cover the country. The 
solutions of the problems of America at large, such as 
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housing, hygiene, urbanism, social welfare, education, assimi- 
lation, are arrived at first in the metropolis and diffused 
throughout the whole nation. It has invented a new form of 
city, with its canyons, pinnacles, spires, high terraces, aerial 
wire-hung bridges, its sky-line, its billions of lights, its sub- 
terranean system of corridors, conduits and pipes. Only an 
excrescence of America, it is nevertheless a microcosm of 
America, and though you do not know America when you 
know New York, the trends of that mighty continent are all 
to be found in the fantastic and incalculable city. 

To Europe, it is a menace and a model. It is a menace 
to her culture, which it is indubitably invading. In our souls, 
in our conception of civilization, which is becoming more and 
more mechanized and industrialized, materialistic and 
rationalistic, in our houses, our clothes, our food, wc can all 
discover manifest traces of New York standards and customs. 
Personally I consider this invasion a calamity, for whatever 
New York touches becomes common and dc-individualized, 
but though Europe sets up a loud lamentation on this score, 
and flings denunciations and maledictions about, I do not 
commiserate her in the least. If she really cared for her 
culture, she would protect it : New York, however pernicious 
we may think it, cannot be expected to suppress itself and its 
peculiar genius because we are too flabby to resist infection. 
But it is also a model of business, efficiency, pep, speed, 
advanced institutions and magnificence — and from this angle 
New York has certainly not been exclusively harmful to 
Europe, for in some ways she urgently needed a shot in the 
arm. The danger is that she might go further than mere 
invigoration and become an addict to the New York medi- 
cine, but here again she should exercise judgment. God 
knows she is old enough to have learnt a little sen.se ! 

And now — since after all this book is being written as much 
for my own self-expression as for the enlightenment of others 
— what is New York to me? In the early stages of my stay 
there, I thought it the embodiment of violence, sensational- 
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ism, vulgarity, of the idolatry of success, of the most complete 
integration of man’s practical energies and material dis- 
coveries that has yet been made, and of the enslavement of 
human beings to their own redoubtable creation. It is all 
that, but it is also more than that. Later on I saw pro- 
founder processes and sensed more significant irradiations. 
Of all the cities of America, it is the one where there is the 
least intolerance and inquisition. Speech^ writing and 
opinion arc entirely free,* sources of knowledge are open and 
accessible to everyone, the range of easily available informa- 
tion is amazing. Of all the cities that exist, it offers one most 
chances : anything may happen in it, anybody may become 
somebody, dreams have more actual probability of achieve- 
ment than anywhere else in the modern world. You can 
turn over, you can begin again, destiny can be retrieved and 
exploration continue. A bold and incessant spirit of experi- 
mentation informs its manifestations — and this, I perceived, 
prevails not merely in business, but in every direction, for at 
one point in all domains New York pushes progress to its 
apogee. Its generosity is unexcelled : alone, it pours out more 
money for causes than all the States put together. Without 
pause and without fear, and to an extent that makes Paris 
seem timid and London dull, it throws up ideas and starts 
ventures. Always, it is fermenting and reaching out; it 
accepts no limit and no termination. Indomitable in its 
ascension, it has no Dead End. 

. . . And so, perhaps, that is what it stands for : an example 
of the multitudinous faculties of man, at their worst and at 
their best, but in all cases at their keenest — and the dominant 
impression which emerges at length from its virtues and vices, 
its complexities and crudenesses, its effervescences and depths, 
the impression that remains most enduringly in the mind of 
the onlooker whom it astonishes, repels and stimulates, is that 
of torrential, unconquerable and inexhaustible life. But the 
American spirit, the American culture, and the American 
destiny, it docs not, thank God, represent. 
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I had no desire whatsoever to write the section that fol- 
lows. Philip made me. But not before we quarrelled. 

"'Do you imagine,” I asked him hotly, ‘'that I crossed 
three thousand miles of a horrible ocean, on a blasted British 
ship, to contemplate European peoples, characteristics, and 
habits? You know perfectly well I came over here to forget 
them. What do you mean by trying to foist our bloody con- 
tinent on me again?” 

“Exactly what I say,” replied Philip. “Half the popula- 
tion of New York is foreign. It is the first Jewish city in the 
world, the second Italian, the third German, and the capital 
of Ireland. How can you do your duty as a commentator on 
New York if you omit to describe half its population?” 

“It isn’t the most important half.” 

“Why not? If it wasn’t there, New York would be Ameri- 
can; since New York is not American, but international and 
cosmopolitan, the foreign population evidently plays an 
essential role in its composition and temper. Besides,” con- 
tinued Philip, warming up, too, “this eternal song of yours 
about your dislike and disgust for Europe is an excuse. You 
are an abominably lazy woman who would do anything 
under the sun — lie in bed all day as well as all night and 
read detective stories — rather than take pains. Your one 
idea is to avoid, evade, skimp, skip, squeeze or squirm out of 
an industrious, persevering and meticulous attention to the 
subjects which you should study. If there is the slightest 
trouble involved in an investigation, you will forgo it. The 
last thing you are prepared to do in any circumstance or on 
any matter is to Apply the Seat of your Pants to the Scat of 
your Chair. The truth about you is that you arc a shirker.” 

“Me!” I cried, suffocating with indignation. “Me a 
shirker, when I stayed four months in a scorching, blistering, 
sweltering, broiling small town in one of the Southern States 
of America, to write up every detail of the philosophy and 
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policies of the Tennessee Valley Authority! Me a shirker^ 
when I’ve spent most of my life ascending frozen mountains 
and riding across sizzling deserts and fording tumultuous 
rivers and c)cploring forgotten cities and being starved and 
shot at and put into prison and eaten away piecemeal by 
lice and rats so as to add with exactitude to the world’s know- 
ledge! Why, it’s my hunger and thirst for accuracy that’s 
turned me into a haggard desiccated old woman before my 
time I Besides, in this case, it is emphatically not a question 
of applying the scat of my pants to the seat of my chair. It 
is a question of exploring on foot the streets and tenements 
of New York. Have you the indecency to suggest that I 
should walk about New York with a chair attached to my 
behind? And, anyway, why should I have to look at Euro- 
pean faces and homes and dirt and poverty and hear Euro- 
pean languages and observe European modes of living in 
America?” 

‘"They arc part of America.” 

“Then she had no business to include them. She started 
badly enough as it was, confused and mixed to a degree ; all 
she’s done now is to go and make herself more of a mongrel 
than ever.” 

There was a pause. Don’t let me catch you calling your- 
self a Liberal again,” said Philip coldly. 

Well, I’m sorry, but it is a source of tremendous irritation 
to be almost unable to discover an undiluted American in 
New York. Not that undiluted Americans are perfection, 
far from it, but at least they are unfamiliar, and excite my 
interest. What interest can I unearth in specimens from my 
own continent, which I know by heart? Wherever they go, 
they trail with them the odour of Europe, which is offensive 
to my nostrils. Still, I was stung by Philip’s criticism, and 
I got a move on. Friends look me in their cars to the far- 
lying suburbs. I went through the slums on my own swollen 
and blistered feet. And I borrowed so many books from the 
Public Library, and kept them so long before I could bring 
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myself to read them, that even this adorably tolerant institu- 
tion was compelled to fine me. But I fought, albeit ungra- 
ciously, what that sanctimonious Philip terms the good 
fight, and here are the results. I don’t accept responsibility 
if they are boring. 

New York has a total population of some seven and a half 
million people, and is composed of five boroughs : Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens and Richmond. Of Man- 
hattan, I trust I’ve given you a faint idea. Richmond is 
featureless; Queens seems to consist chiefly in wide open 
cemeteries; the Bronx is a cheap, dull, unfinished district, 
with more than its fair share of the usual American rubble 
heaps, and rows of apartment houses that look like barracks, 
akin to the monotonous new suburbs we are tacking on to 
many of the European capitals. Where it scores is in the 
possession of handsome parks, of which the magnificent 
Bronx Park is the king, and an equally magnificent Zoo and 
Botanical Garden. It has a special population, lower middle- 
class, upper working-class, and Jews; a special accent that 
is recognizable all over America ; and if you live in it you 
exist only bodily. Socially you are quite dead. Brooklyn 
is very curious : a mixture of great avenues, fine shops, lovely 
or quaint eighteenth-century houses still unspoilt, squalor, 
slums, and a terrific amount of crime. The things in it that 
struck me most were Columbia Heights, which look across 
the East River all over Manhattan and down the Hudson — 
one of the vastest and noblest views of which any city can 
boast — and a brilliantly illuminated street that has the 
double horror of an Elevated above and a tramcar below, 
running and clanldng and screaming simultaneously and 
ending in a circle where four trains knock their heads 
together, with a noise for which no language I know has any 
words, over a wilderness of rails. 

The foreign quarters are scattered among all the boroughs, 
and the last census showed that the number of their denizens 
who were born abroad totalled two million and a half souls. 
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If to this number you add the adults who have become 
naturalized, and their children who are only first-generation 
Americans, you will be correct in saying that half the New 
Yorkers, whatever their legal label, are of foreign extraction. 
There are fifty-two newspapers published in twenty-two dif- 
ferent tongues. There are Jewish, Spanish, Italian theatres. 
There are synagogues, mosques, churches of every denomi- 
nation. The strongest and the weakest of every nation, the 
finest and the most infamous, those who left their country to 
serve their God and obey their conscience in their own 
fashion, or to escape extermination, or to run away from the 
law, or to better themselves economically, flocked in scores 
of myriads to the city. New York had its outbreaks of male- 
volence, as when Peter Stuyvesant ruled that the Jews were 
an encumbrance of the earth and refused to let them live 
within the precincts of the town, or when it burnt witches, 
Cathohe priests and Negroes, but to give it its due, it was 
more of an asylum for the poor and oppressed of Europe, it 
accorded them more opportunities than any other place, at 
any time. Often, to be sure. New York proved a callous 
stepmother, inflicting merciless hardships and disappoint- 
ments on the exiles ; the conditions prevailing in the foreign 
quarters as recently as twenty-five years ago, from the stand- 
point of housing, hygiene, and sweated labour, were as 
ghastly as anything that could be found in the most back- 
ward parts of Europe. Hundreds of thousands of those 
immigrants who had put their hope and faith in America 
lived and died as exploited and miserable there as they 
would have lived and died in their own lands. But no one 
can deny that the Great Republic bestowed upon them 
political and religious freedom, and that though economic- 
ally many failed and were crushed, the proportion of those 
who were able to improve their lot in the United States, 
attain to education and rise to a social status almost impos- 
sible to achieve under their own governments was, from the 
first, immeasurably higher than in Europe, 
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The foreign quarters are all — save the German — poor 
quarters, and when they are inhabited by the Oriental and 
Latin races, they are downright slums. Exploring them I did 
not feel, as a European, that my continent had contributed 
much to the American civilization by sending over hordes of 
such a calibre. But I found that the Americans themselves 
were much more tolerant and generous than 1. They arc 
very willing to admit that the foreign-born constitute a fer- 
ment in the intellectual and artistic domains which has been, 
and is, exceedingly valuable. But as one docs not know how 
a purely Anglo-Saxon America would have evolved, it is 
superfluous to discuss the question. What seemed to me 
apparent was that in New York the poor Eurojicaus dis- 
played all their engaging native traits : dirtiness, smcllincss, 
noisiness, squabblingness, a truly European hate and sus- 
picion of each other — and the older generations arc so recal- 
citrant to assimilation that they still can hardly speak Eng- 
lish intelligibly. Poor things, I was glad that their circum- 
stances were more fortunate than at home, but on the whole 
I was ashamed of them. 

There is a story of a foreign social-welfare worker who 
recently arrived from Europe to study living conditions in 
New York, and was conducted on a tour through the worst 
districts. After having walked for hours, she turned to her 
American guides and said: "‘Yes, this is all very interesting, 
but unhappily my time is very limited. Do please show me 
the slums.’’ Maybe the anecdote is not true, but it is plaus- 
ible. I have been a social-welfare worker myself in several 
European countries, and if the visitor in question did make 
that remark, I can understand her mistake. From the point 
of view of external appearances, the houses arc much more 
respectable than the corresponding tenements in many old 
European towns. The owners of the New York buildings arc 
subject to strict regulations concerning facades and fire- 
escapes (although the latter cannot be what they should, 
judging by the number of deaths due to burning) and one 
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rarely sees such exterior decrepitude and ruin as on our 
continent. But the interior arrangements are another pair 
of shoes. Up to date, the authorities have condemned over 
two million flats as unfit for human habitation, but as there 
is a frightful shortage of low-priced apaitments, a large num- 
ber of “Old Law’’ tenements are still in use — the kind that 
have no heat, no warm water and no toilet facilities except 
a privy in the backyard for dozens of tenants. The prevalent 
type of lodging is the “railroad” fiat, that is, a front room 
with one or two windows that give on the street, a back 
room with a tiny aperture that gives on a dead wall, and, 
in between, rooms with no ventilation or light at all. New 
York took an unconscionable time to begin housing its poor 
decently; during the last decade it bestirred itself, made a 
lot of gigantic projects, federal and municipal, and is actually 
erecting modern buildings, abolishing black filthy side-alleys 
to enlarge streets and rail off playgrounds, with the result 
that the unspeakable conditions described by writers of, say, 
Theodore Dreiser’s period, are the exception rather than the 
rule. But it has not caught up yet in the least with the post- 
war efforts of Vienna, Berlin, London and Paris (Scandi- 
navia, Holland and Switzerland had done wonders before 
the War), and as for the rents, I stopped inquiring what they 
were for fear I’d have an apoplectic stroke. 

I don’t dare push criticism too far, as a European, because 
the Americans' might suddenly take to playing the awful tu 
quoque game, and then, where, oh where, should I be? But on 
the other hand, I could legitimately argue that although the 
worst New York tenements are not as bad as those in the 
Balkan cities, for instance, it was easier for a metropolis which 
has an annual expenditure of one billion five hundred million 
dollars to tackle this matter of slum clearance successfully 
than for any of our own capitals. You can’t claim — and 
claim justifiably — that you are the richest country in the 
world, and the most democratic to boot, without being imme- 
diately challenged to prove what your resources and your 
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system have done for your poor. However, I’ll say this for 
New York : its indigents are to-day bcschoolcd, bcserviccd, 
bevisited, behospitalized and generally behclped to an amaz- 
ing extent, and it has also managed to communicate to them 
something of its own vitality. Even in the midst of the most 
dreadful squalor, the poor show hope, ambition and ini- 
tiative — a tonic quality which I had never before encoun- 
tered to the same degree. The mainspring is, I think, the 
universal faith which centres on the children : their progress, 
their success in school, their opportunities, the promise they 
hold out of escape from the circumstances that trapped the 
parents. If I tried to summarize the innumerable conversa- 
tions I’ve had with the New York poor, I’d find that half of 
them consisted in the description of their physical ailments 
— ^the Jews and the Irish being past masters in such self- 
dramatizations — and half in the glowing, the proud, the 
happy recital of their sons’ and daughters’ “smartness” and 
aspirations. Indeed, because of this indefatigable faith in 
the future, the word “slum” itself, which connotes an invin- 
cibly apathetic acquiescence in misery and degradation, is 
not strictly applicable to the poor quarters of New York. 
They are too energetic and have too keen a zest for living. 

But their “romance,” if it ever existed — which I pro- 
foundly doubt — ^has now entirely evaporated. It is extra- 
ordinary how people will insist on labelling “romantic” 
anything that is a muck-heap or a hot-bed of vice! I’ve 
heard the word applied to the Five Points section of New 
York, otherwise the “Bloody Ould Sixth Ward,” which 
only within living memory has ceased to be a district of the 
vilest tenements and the headquarters of notorious gangs 
whose record of murder, arson, robbery and outrage is 
unequalled in the annals of crime. What might be found 
interesting is the study of the temperaments and habits of the 
various nationalities, emphasized among the older genera- 
tion, for schools, factories, the cinema, sports, Americanize 
the children rapidly, at least as to material standards. In 
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the dull red-brick Chinese streets you get hieroglyphic sign- 
boards^ sham pagoda-style houses^ novelty shops full of faked 
souvenirs* Indeed^ you carry away the impression that in 
this quiet and secretive neighbourhood, where the little half- 
caste boys and girls are so graceful, all is faked : joss-houses, 
dope-houses, restaurants, masks, music — all except the laun- 
dries, wliich are virtually a monopoly of the Chinese, and 
‘'fan-fan,” where they lose or gain fortunes. The "stupe- 
fied” opium smokers on view are hired nightly, and even 
murders are staged. If the Chinese tongs still continue, they 
are unknown to the Whites, and the assassinations, I was 
authoritatively told, are not political but purely commercial, 
provoked by the divulging of secrets in the narcotic traffic of 
which Chinatown is the centre for the whole continent. 
There are any number of missions for the heathen, but I am 
ready to bet that these earnest Christian efforts are perfectly 
useless, for if I know anything of the Chinese, they will go 
imperturbably wherever they think it is advantageous for 
them to go, and in reality just quietly remain themselves. 

The economical and calculating Greeks, born advertisers 
and exploiters, particularly of their own race, run coffee- 
houses, banking-houses, barber shops, ice-cream parlours 
and small quick-lunch rooms everywhere, and have filched 
the shoe-shine and fruit-stand business from the Italians, 
who cannot bear them. The swarthy loose-garmented 
Syrians also specialize in restaurants and money-lending, 
and the black-eyed, long-nosed, sallow-faced Armenians, 
the shrewdest business men in the city, all self-appointed 
representatives of relief organizations for their country (this 
profitable little industry is lagging now that Soviet Russia 
has absorbed Armenia), wrest the Oriental restaurants from 
the Greeks and the Syrians and peddle, besides, in carpets 
and embroidered stuffs, their immemorial stand-by. Of aU 
the foreign communities these three, Greeks, Armenians and 
Syrians, live in the most repulsive sordidness, the most broken 
streets, crooked stairways and dark noisome houses, and 
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frankly, I cannot see what they bestow upon New York 
beyond smells, olive-oil, cooked tomatoes, garlic, rugs, and 
the sharpest kind of double-dealing. The Balkan quarters 
did not seem to me the acme of rectitude and cleanliness, 
either. The Gypsies, erratic and nomadic, settle in the town 
for the winter and take to the road in spring. Their chief 
activities appear to be the weaving of baskets, telling of for- 
tunes, dancing, singing, playing the cymbalom and buying 
wives ; and their chief merit, a dash of vividness and colour 
which does not counterbalance sufficiently, to my mind, 
their irresponsibility and ignorance. The Poles, mostly un- 
skilled labourers with a very small earning capacity and 
inordinately large families, faithfully reproduce the traits 
that make them so unpleasant in Europe : bad neighbours, 
overflowing with grievances, vanity, snobbishness and in- 
herited century-old quarrels with everyone else. Out of none 
of these races has any figure emerged that helped America 
in any way. 

It is a relief to pass on to the Czechs, who are distinctly of 
a higher culture than the rest of the East Europeans. An 
honourable people, with a natural love for history and poli- 
tics, quiet, cautious and industrious, their steady intellectual 
and artistic influence is an asset to the country. The Span- 
iards, in some of whose streets you get a glimpse of painted 
houses, large staircases and railed-in front gardens, arc a 
small but characteristic community, proudly reticent and 
discreet : they have made no impress on American life. The 
French in New York are exactly what they arc everywhere 
abroad : bourgeois, commercial, routiniers^ lamentable propa- 
gandists (like all Latins), they take less than any other people 
from their surroundings. For in their essence the French 
have always been impregnable and inadaptable. Entrenched 
in the conviction that their civilization is the most reasonable 
possible, all over America I found them attached to, and 
dependent on, their own traditions solely, with no love for 
other customs and a very faint appreciation of other peoples. 
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Their satisfaction, not so much with themselves as with la 
France^ renders them so egocentric that they participate only 
formally in American life, and it is both curious and dis- 
tressing to observe how this blind patriotic complacency has 
reduced their influence in the New World. Too obviously 
uninterested in America, in spite of the atmosphere of 
romance and sentimental gratitude the Americans built 
round their land so long and so tenaciously, their intense 
parocliialism is directly responsible for their loss of ground 
— and it annoyed me to frenzy to see them wane while the 
English waxed. For whatever may be the inner opinion 
the English have of the United States, they court the latter 
with the utmost assiduousness and dexterity, and again and 
again I came across British propagandists, quite unofficial, 
of course, travelling in America merely to study the admir- 
able institutions of the great sister- country,” and gathering 
up the flattered political, civic, and social lights like shoals 
of fish in their beautifully concealed net. These muddle- 
headed sons of perfidious Albion, afflicted with a chronic 
confusion of thought, are infinitely better psychologists than 
my own lucid and logical race. 

The Scandinavians and Germans, on the other hand, made 
themselves part of the bloodstream of America from the 
beginning. The role of the Swedes, Norwegians and Danes 
being preponderant in the farming States, I shall speak of it 
later, but the Germans, combined with the Austrians, num- 
ber over a million in New York alone; they have marked it 
indelibly, and their mark was incontestably excellent. The 
Germans came to New York at its birth as a city; they gave 
it pioneers who fought indomitably for religious freedom ; its 
first public-spirited mayor; a governor who called the first 
Congress of the American Colonies to protest against the 
oppressions of the British Government (which hanged him 
for treason in 1691) ; and the man to whom is due the estab- 
lishment of the liberty of the press in America, Peter Zenger. 
He was persecuted and imprisoned, his paper was destroyed 
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by the public hangman, but he won recognition for his 
inconceivably bold principles long before they triumphed in 
Europe. From the outset, therefore, the Germans showed the 
sturdiest civic spirit, and it was reinforced, after the Liberal 
Revolution of 1848 had failed in Germany, by the finest 
leaders in that country, who fled to New York. With integ- 
rity and consistency, they engaged not only in honourable 
commercial professions but in all the wider projects that 
were good for the city, working on communal lines for the 
benefit of all : an honest press, education, medicine and the 
arts. They founded the Philharmonic Society in 1842, a 
theatre when the stage was non-existent, produced Beethoven 
and Wagner, operatic conductors, composers, and popular- 
ized orchestral music. (Less than a century after, their 
fellow-countrymen in Germany were burning books!) 
Though they considered that most other races were inferior 
to their own, they did not keep aloof like the critical self- 
centred French, but intermarried, albeit slowly, with the 
rest of the population, propagating their original character- 
istics and the whole-hearted interest they took in their new 
country. They maintained their Lutheran churches, their 
first-rate choirs and organs, their hundreds of old Weinstiiben 
and saloons and coffee-houses and pastry-shops and lib- 
raries, and those model dispensaries and hospitals which 
built up so permanently the German prestige that even 
to-day the foreign poor would rather go to a German doctor 
than to their own — never completely abandoning their 
quarters, clinging to their old-fashioned, antiquely-decorated, 
flower-gardened houses set back from the sidewalks, and 
the typical delicatessen stores, which they will not sell. 

Notwithstanding its deserved reputation for honesty, when 
America went into the War the German community had 
a rough time of it, what with excited patriotism, spy-mania, 
and the usual crass political tactlessness of the Vaterland, 
That blew over as soon as America became psychologically 
normal, but after the advent of Hitler to power, the German- 
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Americans split again and now are taking sides. As I 
there is no doubt at all that Nazi camps are multiplying 
the country, with all the attendant repulsive grotesquenesses 
of heiling, parading, saluting, swastika-worship (and beer 
and gymnastics on the side) . The specific German talent for 
blustering, bullying, insulting, and making enemies— a talent 
which has always gone hand in hand with the real virtues of 
the race ^is once more getting a pretty thorough work-out 
in the United States, 

The Italians in New York are more numerous than in any 
of their cities at home. Before it acclimatized itself, the first 
generation, ignorant, half-starved, ready to do any job at a 
pitiful wage, was extremely turbulent, ardently addicted to 
revolver and knife-play, and generally formed a major con- 
tribution to the criminality of the American metropolis. 
Gangs and brothels commanded an impressive array of 
Italian names— they still do, though I am told on all sides 
that the actual trend is towards better self-discipline. In sha- 
allah! When I went to the famous Line-up, however, at 
the New York Police headquarters, where noted criminals 
are brought up, for future identification, on a stage, in the 
merciless white glare of blinding lamps, in front of an audi- 
ence of hundreds of detectives, a substantial percentage of 
those deadly wicked figures turned out to be Italian. In 
fact, the majority of those coldly-corrupted vipers, belonging 
to the sub-world of racketeers and grafters, gunmen, pimps, 
molls and Iddnappers, are of foreign origin : something which 
may well give food for thought to a European when he is 
terppted to comment on the stench and decay of public 
morality in America. I do not say these things out of malice, 
for though my admiration for contemporary Italy is pre- 
cisely nil, I am keenly aware of the artistic, lively and endear- 
ing Italian attributes. I know, too, that the Italians have 
injected a quickening element into American national 
life ^1)^^ same time they have been a particularly 

unruly, troublesome, and vicious factor socially. Poor dear 
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America, who likes to think of herself as a melting-pot! 
Sometimes it seems to me that a chamber-pot would be 
nearer the mark, the most copious portion of the ingredients 
having been furnished by Europe. 

^‘Little Italy” is, with the Jewish quarter, the most noisy 
and animated foreign district in New York. I do not call it 
picturesque because I am unable to discern picturcsqucncss 
in foul untidiness and dirt, and Little Italy is, architecturally 
and humanly, supremely untidy and dirty. But it teems with 
activity. Swarms and swarms and swarms of children ; mid- 
wives’ signs all over the place ; ceaseless shouting and chat- 
tering of adults from door to door and from window to win- 
dow, over the lines of the multi-coloured, patched, fluttering 
wash; shrill cries of vendors in Italian. On the sidewalks, 
deep cellar stores and restaurants, small, poky, unclean 
groceries, fruit and vegetable push-carts (fine products from 
the Italian gardens round New York), sweat-shops, old- 
clothing exchanges, a multitude of indescribable objects just 
piled into a balance-scale, weighed, paid for, and carried off. 
A whole street is devoted to selling all that comes out of 
garbage pails, everything that the city has used and thrown 
away. Funerals, fiestas, processions for saints — each street 
having its own saint, and each gang of worshippers reviling 
the others — dog-fights, churches, newspaper offices, music 
shops, theatres. Over all and everywhere, the invincible 
odour of fried fish, oil, sweat, incrusted grime : the peculiar 
flavour of Latin poverty. The Italians are engaged in every 
kind of business that stands for sweating and being sweated ; 
a great many of the men work as waiters, and the women 
as seamstresses (and good ones) in the dress-and-lingcrie 
shops. The talk is mainly in Italian, the older generation 
rarely troubling to learn English — when it does, it produces 
an extraordinary jargon; and there is invariably something 
distinctively foreign about the population, for even if he is 
Americanized you can recognize an Italian at once. They 
intermarry with all the other nations, displaying no pre- 
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judice even against Negroes; they overrun all the neigh- 
bourhoods ; they are prolific to a degree ; and as a general 
oflFset to their shortcomings, it may be truthfully said 
that they serve America by absorbing antagonistic tribal 
bloods. 

The Negro district of New York is Harlem, and a very 
incongruous setting for the race. Many decades ago, Harlem 
was the residence of a sober, respectable, prosperous middle 
class, wloich built unto itself large, solid, dark, cold, ugly 
houses with features that remind one strongly of the ponder- 
ous homes of the English Victorian bourgeoisie. As New 
York grew and shifted the social accent to other neighbour- 
hoods, the original inhabitants of Harlem moved into the 
new fashionable quarters, and Germans, Gentiles and Jews, 
took their place; but they too abandoned Harlem when 
small bright modern flats were constructed. Harlem went 
through a severe real-estate slump, and landlords, to cover 
carrying expenses, began to rent to Negroes, with the result 
that the district was evacuated by the Wliites. At that time 
a medley of reasons — lynchings, burnings, persecutions in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta and the South generally — caused 
an enormous influx of Negroes into New York. They congre- 
gated, naturally enough, in Harlem, and the congestion and 
exploitation in the district immediately became appalling. 
Speculators turned the houses into tenement flats and put 
up the rents shamelessly; cornered by the high prices and 
the impossibility of living elsewhere, the Negroes subdivided 
their apartments and Harlem rapidly was converted into a 
black slum, and one of the poorest, filthiest and most un- 
healthy parts of the metropolis, where the birth-rate just 
keeps pace with the death-rate of infants, though the latter 
are ushered into this vale of tears with the same ease and 
unremittingness as preside over the procreation of little 
guinea-pigs. 

There are about half a million Negroes in the city, and 
never did you see anything like the variety of types among 
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them, all sizes and all shades : the immense lumbering truly 
ape-like Negro, black as coal, the bronze or mahogany or 
blue-eyed or fair-haired Negro, mixtures of Negro and 
French, Italian, Slav, Mexican, Indian, the fat comfortable 
mammy, old-style, and the young employees of shops and 
hotels, new-style — the girls as modish, the men as jaunty, as 
possible. (The Negro form of masculine dandincss is very 
amusing: suits squeezed in at the waist like wasps, abnor- 
mally broad padded shoulders, hat on one eye, twirling cane 
and a sliatteringly roguish smile.) Four-fifths of the Negroes 
in New York have white blood, and it modifies colour and 
features in innumerable ways. 

I do not intend to tackle the Negro question in this chap- 
ter, for New York does not give a comprehensive idea of it : 
you must travel in the South to understand it fully. But of 
course you get any amount of intimations about it, for in 
spite of the fact that the city boasts of a relatively tolerant 
attitude towards the coloured people, it is very far indeed 
from having achieved genuine liberalism. The aversions as 
regards the hue of the skin, the smell, speech, food, men- 
tality and morals of the Negro arc inveterate. It seems to me 
that each major sense of the White has been poisoned against 
the Black, and rare and heroic are the individuals who 
struggle successfully against this organic antipathy, There 
is a certain mixing of Whites and Blacks in some literary and 
artistic circles, but the little I saw of these relations struck 
me as uneasy and spurious — too ostentatiously unconven- 
tional on the part of the Whites, not really natural on the 
part of the Blacks. The restaurants, trains, buses, the Sub- 
way, and an infinitesimal number of cheap hotels are acces- 
sible to the Negro, but outside these concessions the taboo 
works brutally. I remember as I write the case of Chris 
Matthews, one of Harvard’s greatest athletes, who during 
his training was not allowed to eat at the same table as his 
team-mates; and after his swim in the Annapolis pool, the 
water was drained, though he had won the championship 
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for his side. These meannesses are really very beastly, and 
after so many months spent in America, loving and under- 
standing the Americans more and more, I still can’t unravel 
these entirely pathological impulses. 

The range of the occupations within the reach of the 
Negroes is very small ; they are almost universally employed 
in menial capacities, hewers of wood and drawers of water; 
when they enter the liberal professions as doctors or lawyers 
or schoolmasters, they have to do exclusively with their own 
people. For them, there can be no White clientele. The 
trade-unions for a very long time refused to admit them; 
they were grudgingly granted membership in some fields 
when it was feared they would act as strike-breakers and 
scabs, but it is only since the dissident Labour leader, John L. 
Lewis, formed his Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion” that they have been taken into account. From the 
point of view of the law, no American will deny that the dice 
are loaded against them ; the police round them up pour un 
oui on pour un non^ and I have been categorically told by the 
directresses of women’s prisons I knew in New York that 
the Negro prostitutes are incessantly subjected to utterly 
unscrupulous faked frame-ups. Yet, judging from the statis- 
tics, they have no more than the ordinary proportion of vice 
and crime, which is astonishing when one considers that they 
are kept poor by being paid less than the White man for 
the same work, that the Relief accorded them is inferior, and 
that they are barred from so many jobs that many of them 
are forced into idleness and theft. In the Children’s Courts, 
particularly, the number of young Negro delinquents is dis- 
quieting : crowded out, they exist as they can. By the way, 
it is worth while to attend a Children’s Court in New York. 
The special magistrates there are almost invariably admir- 
able, even if the police are not ; whoever hasn’t seen a judge 
trying to disentangle a case where a Negro adolescent is 
involved, and quietly, kindly, humanely, pursuing his in- 
quiries through the bewildering confusion of naive, stubborn, 
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but dreadfully frightened lies, hasn’t an idea of what 
patience is. 

Simple, credulous, confident, easily separated from their 
money, born gamblers, superstitious and passionate, the 
Negroes have to fight such a lot of temperamental draw- 
backs, as well as the social, legal and economic disadvantages 
inflicted on them by an inimical system, that I never cease 
wondering at the progress they have made. The mischief is 
that the American judges the Negro, very impatiently, by 
his own standards, while to be fair the Negro should be com- 
pared to other native races in Africa and Asia. It is only 
then that one can fully appreciate the enormous courage and 
tenacity with which the American Negro is coping with a 
code of ethics and a civilization that it took Europe thousands 
of years to evolve, and that America, Europe's offspring, 
foisted upon him and Iris mental nakedness, tout de go, leaving 
him to fumble and grope and adjust himself to an unbeliev- 
ably alien culture, mainly alone. This creature, practically 
just out of his jungle — for the very slow education of the 
Negro really began only after the Civil War — was required, 
in the face of all kinds of opposition, antagonism, contempt, 
suspicion and injustice, to solve problems that were entirely 
beyond the scope of his natural make-up, and which we our- 
selves have never settled satisfactorily. I cannot imagine a 
more difficult adaptation, nor one in which, on the whole, 
less help was vouchsafed. It does not surprise me, therefore, 
that the Negro should still be riddled with hysterical cults, 
primitive religious beliefs, infantile instincts ; that he should 
be prone to social irresponsibility and to casualncss in his 
conception of morality. I might insert here, with the most 
rigorous equity, that in the matter of hysterical cults, primi- 
tive religious beliefs, and a casual conception of morality, 
both civic and sexual, a considerable portion of the White 
population of America is on exactly the same level as the 
Black. What does surprise me is the intelligence, the earnest- 
ness and the discipline of his unflagging efforts to adopt ideas 
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and institutions so unfamiliar to him, and the unparalleled 
success he has won, surrounded as he is by obstacles, in so 
short a time. 

In New York, the Negroes are the gayest, the best- 
mannered, the most obliging, and to my mind at least, the 
most likeable element in the city. I found the conversa- 
tions of the ordinary people delightful, shot all through with 
humour, philosophy, a remarkable psychological perceptive- 
ness, a sort of broad human understanding akin, in its essence, 
to the realistic Latin view of life. They have developed a 
music and a poetry of their own, which have now become 
part of America’s heritage ; and a startling theatre, common, 
but informed with a vital and virile force superbly ex- 
pressed in the elastic and vigorous bodies, the perfect notes, 
the frenzy of gesticulation, the wild melodious laughs. The 
cafes and cabarets, however, I thought artificial and repul- 
sive, mixing Black and White performers — all to the disad- 
vantage of the anaemic Wlfites, so many of them obviously 
homosexual — and exuding falseness from every pore. Per- 
haps where they are at their best, because at their happiest, 
is in their own dance-halls in Harlem — the common dance- 
halls, open to everyone. It is impossible, watching so much 
spontaneous joy, grace and fancifulness, such artistry, such 
rapture in laughter and creativeness, not to feel that their 
core is still uncorrupted, that their faults are due to passion 
and not to depravity, and that they can be educated with 
greater ease than many Caucasian peoples to take their part 
in the civilization of the future. In such plastic natures, 
there is yet no decadence to be arrested, no century-hardened 
vices to be eradicated, no deification of race to overcome. 
Personally I have a theory : that when they have achieved 
the training of their instincts, the Blacks, everywhere, will 
develop a spirit of universality far more rapidly and natur- 
ally than we. 

Now for East Side, the principal district of the Jews. I kept 
it for the last, because it was the starting-point of a conflict 
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in my own mind. The trouble is that one can never merely 
look at the Jews : one is compelled to go on and discuss them. 
I had hoped^ when I left Europe, that I had done with Israel 
for ever; I had defended it in lectures and writings, I had 
tied myself into knots over it, I had been unfathomably 
bored by it, and I wanted to drop it utterly. I got to the 
other side of the Atlantic, and there it was again — ubiquitous^ 
shrill, painful, unshelvable and unsolvable. Of all the curses 
fate has put upon this race, the curse of insistence is the 
worst. 

There are as many different groups of Jews in New York 
as there are nationalities in the world, and they arc only 
friendly if their nations are friendly. In great calamities 
which endanger them all as a race, they come together, but 
in everyday life the various brands are passably antagonistic, 
and their habits are influenced by the culture of the country 
from which they originate. The Moroccan and Levantine 
Jews, for example, or the Galician and Polish and Rou- 
manian Jews, are easily distinguished from Russian or Ger- 
man Jewry : so are their quarters. Some of the streets in 
East Side are still purely dreadful, reeking of garbage cans, 
full of foul dilapidated houses of which the lower floors teem 
with rag-sorters— real slums that are the home of gangsters 
and criminals, and where the charity organizations chiefly 
work. Some forty years ago, when the filth and distress and 
disease and vice were indescribably worse than to-day, the 
conditions prevailing in this immigrant part of the metro- 
polis spurred that magnificent humanitarian, Lillian Wald, 
to begin her reclaiming non-sectarian nursing service, by 
means of which she definitely awakened the civic conscious- 
ness of the callous city. But generally speaking. East Side is 
now on the ascendant. 

I am too used to Jewry in East Europe and the Orient to 
find the quarter strange. Dirt, overcrowdedness, bustle, 
noise, babble of seller and buyer, the most incongruous wares 
lying pell-mell together, called out in the sing-song of the 
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Talmud or with wails like prayers: all these features were 
familiar to me. Hatless and slippered and slovenly, poor 
Jewry there is what it is all the world over — a grubby popu- 
lation grubbing for grubby objects, its nose down to the 
ground for details, shopping, bag in hand, in the tiny sordid 
stores with their odd ugly special foods and their curious 
pungent odours, milling round the barrows and carts and 
stalls, buying necessaries a pinch at a time, in penny frac- 
tions, tensing its energies in a scramble for infinitesimal 
objects, absorbed in loud, intense, apparently desperate, but 
passionately enjoyed hagglings about prices; and among 
these eager, acquisitive, predatory-looking beings, you still 
encounter men with sidelocks and caftans, and women with 
wigs over the hair that was shorn on their wedding-day. 

Some streets are the gathering-places of all the nations : 
Orchard Street, of push-cart fame, where the litter is indes- 
tructible ; Delancey Street, where all the fish in the sea seem 
to have been emptied on the slippery slimy cement floor 
under the bridge, and goods are hawked in a hundred stri- 
dent tongues by men, women and children. There was 
nothing uplifting either in the decor or in the people, and I 
thought it intolerably irrational that the metropolis of the 
New World should present me with the spectacle of such a 
blend of small, fierce and absurd activities, every whit as 
odious as the spectacles characteristic of the most miserable 
little cities in the Levant — but the sheer vitality of the scene 
grips one. You sense there the undying pertinacity, industry 
and ingenuity, the superhuman endurance that in hundreds 
of thousands of cases enabled Jews who had started life in 
America quite destitute, to rise till they escaped from East 
Side to the Bronx, or to Morningside and Riverside Drives, 
the better Jewish neighbourhoods. I repeat that America 
certainly wasn’t, for all the European immigrants, the bene- 
ficent goddess dispensing largesse that they so poignantly 
dreamt of in their own cruel countries, but to the Jews she 
has always been infinitely kinder and juster than we. 


I 
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Their history in New York is interesting. Three hundred 
years ago a ship brought a group of Sephardic Jews to what 
was then New Amsterdam. Fleeing from persecution, they 
had hoped the town would be hospitable, for Holland had 
been very tolerant to the Jews who had emigrated from 
Spain. But Peter Stuy vesant, the head of the town, unexpect- 
edly proved so hostile that the small community had to settle 
outside the city, and Jewish society remained restricted until 
the German immigration of 1848, when cultured Liberal 
thinkers, many of them Hebrews, came over from Europe. 
The merchant element followed — clerks and dealers from the 
commercial towns of Germany, accustomed to trade with 
the Dutch and the English — and they laid the foundations 
of great fortunes, building up especially that clothing indus- 
try which is so powerful to-day. The third invasion took 
place in the ’eighties and ’nineties, and was a veritable ava- 
lanche. Masses of Russian Jews, working-men, tailors, 
weavers, furriers, everlastingly pogromed in Russia and 
Galicia, crossed the Atlantic and were immediately put into 
factories and shops, at starvation wages, by the German 
Jews, who developed an unlimited genius for exploiting their 
hapless co-religionaries. What with this viciously cheap 
labour, into which children were pitilessly driven, overwork 
(sixteen hours’ toil a day, in rickety dark dens with no win- 
dows or sanitary conveniences, where the whole family slept 
huddled at night), underfeeding, insufficient housing, a 
sweated slumdom, as abject as anything in Europe but new 
in America, was promptly created. How can I avoid being 
vexed with Europe when I see what kind of human detritus 
she' unloaded on America, and how she contributed to con- 
taminate a national mentality which had had genuine demo- 
cratic aspirations? And how can I avoid being vexed with 
America when I see how eagerly she succumbed to all the 
European infections? Oh, dear! My gorge rises against 
both god-awful continents ! One of them already diseased, 
the other jumping at the chance of catching the same rotten- 
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ness. Won’t I discover anywhere^ before I die^ a little spot 
of earth where this nauseating species of ours lives clean? 
But by dint of subsisting so degradingly and working so 
slavishly, these Russian and Galician Jews underbid their 
German Jew bullies in such a way that in a decade or two 
the clothing, underwear and shirt industries passed into their 
own hands. The moment they got on top, however, they 
applied the tactics of the bosses they had superseded to the 
fresh batches of exiles that constantly kept arriving — the pro- 
cess was the same, only the victims changed : incidentally, a 
particularly ugly characteristic of the race which comes deep, 
I think, from its Oriental origins. Bah! 

'‘Where is the justice of saying ‘Bah’?” asked Philip. "I 
have yet to learn that the Christian French and English — 
and Americans — whose origins are not Oriental, when they 
step from the ranks of the working-men to the ranks of the 
masters, behave like great humanitarians towards those of 
their own people whom they then employ. What is the use 
of such irrelevant ejaculations?” 

" Oh, leave me alone ! ” I cried. " I shall die of disappoint- 
ment. This is the same old dung-heap all over again. I tell 
you I had hoped to find something New.” 

“In that case, you had better remove yourself from the 
planet,” said Philip. 

Still, there is another aspect to be noted. The perennial 
corrective to the Jewish vices, also innate to the Jewish soul, 
manifested itself forcibly. At the same time as the workmen’s 
immigration, a political Hebrew exodus from Europe had 
occurred. It was the days of the Nihilist movement, in which 
the young Jews played a preponderant role. Escaping from 
Russia, from Siberia, from the mines of Saghalien and Kam- 
chatka, the conspirators, mostly university students, sought 
refuge in New York, and while the Russian Jew merchants 
were building up their enormous business, the Russian Jew 
revolutionaries fought the sweat-shops and the exploiters 
with the indomitable energy they had displayed against the 
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Czar, the nobles, and the bureaucracy at home. They 
organized trade unions and strikes, and founded the first 
Socialist groups. They also gave a superb impetus to Russian 
literature, music and art in the city, which was almost com- 
pletely devoid of such interests (long before the Moscow Art 
Theatre appeared, the Jewish Art Theatre was playing Ibsen 
and Chekhov and Andreev), and they established a Yiddish 
culture which persists in the newspapers, books, schools, 
educational alliances and political clubs of which East Side 
is the cradle. Opinions may differ as to the value of the 
ideas they propagated m America, but that they were an 
intellectual and artistic ferment of tremendous significance 
and far-reaching effects, no one can deny. ^ 


§8 

Having got thus far in the writing of my manuscriiDt, I had 
words again with Philip. 

''Finished!” I said to him triumphantly. "I yielded to 
your pestering and have dealt with the foreign communities 
in New York. Now, except for the Negroes — and perhaps 
the Japanese when I reach California — I shall never refer 
again to any alien group in America.” 

"How so?” inquired Philip. "You haven’t even glanced 
at the Jewish question yet.” 

^ There is a quarter of New York called Greenwich Village, which foreigners 
always ask to see. Once upon a Umc it was a farming area and the houses 
were built on their own plots, so that everything was irregular and original, 
not laid out in advance, but with a haphazard winding of streets and alleys. 
Some thirty years ago Gieenwich Village had the reputation of being the 
American equivalent of Montmartre. People flocked to it from all the States 
so as to live, think, and love there unfettered, it was the chosen dwelling-place 
of writers and artists and students, and its bohemiaiusni and immorality were 
celebrated. A very great deal of admirable work, however, was done by serious 
and consistent intelleclual laboureis, almost half the liteiaturc of America 
was wntten in Greenwich Village and the greater part of American painting, 
sculpture and composiUon of music was produced in its studios. 

^ The Village is now a silly place, where fake attractions have been built as 
m a fair, exploiting its reputation of exoticism. But though it has lost its flavour 
one still finds a charm in the jumble and capriciousness of its streets, and m 
sonie of the little old houses with their wooden balconies and verandas and 
their front yards full of flower patches, poplars and acacias. 
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‘‘I don’t intend to.” 

‘^You must. It is not nearly as tragical a problem as that 
of the Negro, but it is a preoccupation of which every 
American is becoming more and more aware. They are not 
outspoken enough about it, so it is liable to fester, and that 
is very dangerous for the moral health of a people. You know 
perfectly well that you were profoundly taken aback when 
you realized, not only that it exists, but how acute it already 
is. It is your Duty to bring it out into the open. The accom- 
plishment of your Duty will, furthermore, afford you the 
opportunity to do some personal mental cleaning-up. As I 
have had occasion to point out to you a hundred times, you 
are, yourself, unpardonably muddle-headed on the subject.” 

I knew it ! I knew it ! I knew Philip would never miss a 
chance to make me thoroughly uncomfortable about the 
Jews! That is partly why I wanted to avoid commenting on 
the foreign quarters of New York. I guessed they’d lead 
round to the old distressing wrangle which I cannot settle 
either to my satisfaction or to his. Philip’s contention is 
that almost all of us, however Liberal, international, impar- 
tial, we believe ourselves to be, have in a varying degree a 
traditional dishke of the Jews ; that we refuse to pull it out 
of the recesses of our brain and face it squarely ; and that, 
thus repressed, it results in a subtle mental distortion and 
justification of cruelty. He says that I am an excellent 
example of this instinct, for I always begin by declaring that 
I admire certain Jewish traits, that I possess many Jewish 
friends, that I would never dream of discriminating against 
Jews qua Jews — and then, having given that much satisfac- 
tion to my conscience, I proceed to pour out all the age-long 
prejudices that confirm both my hearers and myself in a 
profound unavowed antipathy. He repeated this accusation. 

“Allow me to remind you,” I said with an uneasy attempt 
at dignity, “since you invariably forget the good I try to do 
but inexorably remember the smallest of my failings, that I 
recently wrote a small book attacking Nazi Germany, in 
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which one of my weightiest arguments against the regime 
was its insane and obscene anti-Semitism.’’ ^ 

'‘You could have done no less as an intellectual/’ replied 
Philip. ''Noblesse oblige. But as you are an honest person 
(save when your vanity has been wounded : when that hap- 
pens, there are no limits to your capacity for self-foolery) I 
defy you to deny that at bottom you feci a certain exas- 
peration against the Jews. It is of the first importance that 
each of us should purge himself, by the discipline of clear 
thinking, of illogical resentments that arc the most fertile 
seeds of subsequent violence. America is in the same case. If 
you find out where you stand, and why you stand there, you 
will be rendering her, too, a service.” 

Oh, very well, very well! He’ll never stop bothering me, 
so let’s get down to it. One comfort is that, at least in this 
matter, Philip will not be able to reiterate that I do not 
apply the Seat of my Pants to the Scat of my Chair. 

It is incontestable that there is a Jewish question in 
America. At first sight, it seems quite inexplicable that it 
should exist at all. The country has a democratic Constitu- 
tion ; its original elements were so heterogeneous that it felt 
no a priori hostility towards foreigners ; custom and necessity 
made it an asylum ; it never showed the slightest disposition 
to religious mass-persecution. America has had no religious 
wars, massacres, executions, or an Inquisition, at any time 
in her history. On the other hand, the Jews are less than 
three per cent of the American population ; they never were 
a financial, economic or racial menace in the United States ; 
Jewish congestion occurs only in a very few highly indus- 
trialized and already cosmopolitan cities. Yet there is such 
keen friction that self-protective organizations have been 
founded against them; in some of the most famous Universi- 
ties, only a certain number of Jewish students arc accepted 
in the schools, notably of Law, and they are not admitted to 
the Gentile fraternities ; from the point of view of society, 

^ Darkness from the Jiorth: An Essay tn German history. 
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they are debarred from entering the principal clubs; the 
''high'' American world docs not mingle with them, how- 
ever honourable and rich they may be; they are banned 
from certain hotels ; and every single sensitive and educated 
Jew you meet in the United States (I have met a very great 
many) will tell you that they arc discriminated against in the 
administrations and the official groups, and that from the 
moment they begin to go to the public schools, social slights 
are put upon them. Indeed, a deep-seated and enduring 
sense of mortification is common to all the cultured Jews in 
America. There is no war between Gentile and Jew: no; 
but there is distinct antagonism. 

That's bad enough, but what perturbed me — what per- 
turbs me to the point of real alarm — is that I am convinced 
the antagonism is increasing. As I am also convinced 
that an infallible test of the civilized temper of a nation 
is its attitude towards the Jews, you will understand why 
I think the problem serious enough to devote a section to 
it. If America ever plunges into anti-Semitism, it will 
mean that she has reverted to savagely — neither more nor 
less. I shall do something quite desperate if America 
reverts to savagery. Now, America, listen. In the course 
of a varied and tumultuous career, I put my faith succes- 
sively in many and different things: the Protestant Bible, 
the Roman Catholic Church, Socialism, the War-to-end- 
War, Reconstruction, the Russian Revolution, the League 
of Nations, the Unshakablcness of the Pound Sterling, 
my own Soul, and a Great Genius. I saw all my beliefs 
explode one after the other with a very terrible noise and a 
very horrible stink — especially my belief in the Russian Revo- 
lution and in the Great Genius. Somehow, I managed to 
pull myself together after every explosion, and resumed my 
laborious and painful Quest for What could Save Mankind. 
To-day, in my full maturity, I put my faith in America. But 
if America lapses into Jew-baiting, and therefore into bar- 
barity, I tell her plainly that I shall throw up my hand and 
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desist for ever from my laborious and painful Quest for What 
can Save Manldnd. I shall let the Whole World Go to the 
Devil. Yes, indeed. I earnestly ask America to think over 
all the implications of this threat, which I shall irrevocably 
fulfil, and if she is prepared to take on the fearsome responsi- 
bility of my letting the Whole World Go to the Devil, well, 
then, she can just forge ahead with her anti-Semitism. I 
have nothing more to say, but the odds arc that Posterity 
will not be so magnanimous, and, personally, I should not 
care to go down to history as the nation that prevented me 
from Saving Mankind. 

The fundamental reason of anti-Jewish feeling in the New 
World is the same as in the Old. Hostility against the Jews 
is the heritage of the Christian-European, which America, 
because of her religious and racial origin, shares. The legacy 
is due partly to the fanaticism encouraged, if not openly 
inspired, by the Church, and partly to that psychology of the 
savage which none of us has outgrown. The instinct of 
primitive man, who moved in a nightmare of dark and super- 
stitious imaginations and among countless supernatural 
enemies of his own creation, was to search for a scapegoat on 
whom he could cast the blame for the woes, sins and follies 
of his community, and whom he could sacrifice to his fero- 
cious gods so as to placate them. The instinct of barbaric 
nations, whatever age they belong to, is similar to that of 
primitive man ; it impels the majority to fall upon an alien 
minority in times of terror, misery, defeat, in any sort of 
widespread misfortune, and make it its scapegoat. The 
Jews, who were an alien minority everywhere became, thanks 
to the cruelty of Christendom generally, and to the long 
persistence of primitive psychology, with all its manifesta- 
tions of irrational fright, communal hatred, persecution and 
blood-lust, the professional scapegoats of Christian Europe, 
which segregated them, burnt them, tortured them, pillaged 
them, and drove them into the wilderness. As reason and 
knowledge, through the centuries, slowly made a little head- 
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way against ignorance, blind passions and crude illusions, 
this attitude was modified in the countries that achieved a 
measure of civilization — but the civilized crust is very thin, 
the instincts of the animal and the psychology of the savage 
lie just beneath the surface of our minds, and so the old ata- 
vistic hate and fear of the Jews arc latent in every one of us. 
As soon as civilization commences to fail, as it has done in 
Germany and is now doing in Poland, they flare up again as 
part of the general regression to barbarism, and nothing is 
surer than the fact that declared anti-Semitism is the invari- 
able symptom of the ebb of intelligence, truth, and humanity 
in a collectivity. 

So much for the basis. To this dormant, but real and 
enduring antipathy for the Hebrews — which, I repeat. 
Mother Church and Mother Europe together implanted in 
the Gentile marrow — arc to be added grievances that vary 
accoi’ding to the conditions and the temperament of each 
of the nations which shelter the hapless Chosen People. 
They may be racial, financial, economic, or social, but in 
some guise or other they arc always there. Sometimes these 
grievances arc not motivated in the least, but sometimes they 
arc, completely, for the faults of Israel are as vast and 
numerous as its virtues and sorrows — which is saying a whole 
heap — and it is anything but an easy people to get on with. 
I know what the accusations, just or unjust, are in the Euro- 
pean lands, but I did not discover immediately why there is 
a tendency, apart from inherited inclinations, to dislike the 
Jews in America. It is not a c|ucstion of their religion. It is 
not a question of their religion anywhere to-day, except in 
so far as one objects to the large, moody, vain and cruel 
bearded old lunatic they worshipped, and whom they 
managed to impose upon the Occidental nations as the 
Creator of the universe. It really is difficult to forgive them 
for being the initial authors of the Old Testament, so much 
more influential in moulding our self-righteous punitive 
mentality than the New, though of course the Europeans 
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showed just as fierce a disposition by swallowing it whole as 
the Jews by concocting it. I confess that every time I remem- 
ber my Protestant youth, which the incalculable Lord God 
of the Hebrews terrorized, I wonder whether Israel did not 
deserve the Dispersion. Nor is it a question of apprehension 
or anger provoked by their sweeping financial, economic or 
commercial domination: some Jews are very rich, but they 
are few in comparison with native millionaires, and as for 
controlling the sources of power, the Americans do that 
themselves pretty exclusively. The press at large is not 
manipulated by the Jews. Numerically they arc too feeble 
to exercise a social influence — besides, Jews and Gentiles do 
not intermarry widely, not nearly as much as in France and 
England. Why, then, this perceptibly growing tendency to 
dislike them? 

All things examined, Pd say that it dates back to the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, when enormous swarms 
of East European Jews invaded America. They were utterly 
unlike the small settlements, either intellectual or already 
well-to-do, that had been founded much earlier in the coun- 
try and were held in esteem. The newcomers were hideously 
ignorant, poor and dirty, and what they exhibited prepon- 
derantly were the most repulsive qualities of their race, for 
they had lived so long in such circumstances of ignominy and 
oppression that no other qualities had had the opportunity 
to develop. Probably these Jews would never have survived 
at all if their calibre had been finer, but that is beside the 
point. The point is that they brought over with them tb.c 
traits and habits of the most debased European ghettos, and 
their concepts, mentahty, standards, practices were so low 
that I can understand the shocked disgust they roused in the 
Anglo-Saxon American mind. I felt something of the sort 
myself, in spite of my pity, when I first contemplated the 
Jewish quarters in populous cities in the Levant, in Syria, 
and in North Africa : they seemed to me in their superstitions, 
squalor, and racial customs, almost nightmarish. I think, 
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too, that this reaction was complicated, as time went on, by 
resentment against the socialistic agitation which the Rus- 
sian Jews, especially, started, and, still later, by the political 
role the Jews played in the great towns where they had 
agglomerated, and where, by sheer force of numbers and an 
unbreakable solidarity, they made their vote felt in such an 
effective fashion that they imposed themselves as a factor of 
vast importance. In New York particularly the Jewish ballot 
is so massive and undivided that it can mean victory or 
defeat in State and municipal elections, and it is incontest- 
able that many Americans chafe at the consideration — ^which 
takes all kinds of forms, not always profitable to purely 
American interests — bestowed by governors and politicians 
on the Jewish collectivity. 

Passing from the level of general, to that of personal, views, 
if you asked me for my private opinion of the majority of 
Jews whom I met in America, Pd tell you frankly that I hold 
them to be very often responsible for the antagonism they 
engender. The first point in my indictment would concern 
their manners. In nine cases out of ten, they are abominable. 
Again and again I felt tempted to suggest to those Jewish 
women in America who are for ever calling meetings of indig- 
nation and protestation, that there would be considerably 
less ill-will against their communities if the bulk of the Jews 
showed some signs of breeding, and I’d come out with a 
definite proposal : that these same indefatigable collectors of 
funds should build, in every great town, an Institute where 
Jews could go to learn the rudiments of polite deportment. 
No, this is not meant to be facetious in the least. Anti- 
Semitism — even incipient anti-Semitism — ^is too grave to be 
turned into a joke. More than in any other advanced nation 
I have visited, the Jews in the United States shout, push, 
shove, encroach, are obstreperous, insensitive and over- 
familiar. The inferiority complex which is perhaps their 
greatest, though comprehensible curse, leads them in a coun- 
try where they have acquired total citizenship, to boast. 
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swagger, exaggerate and pile on their “claims” in an extra- 
ordinarily objectionable way. They look upon everything 
they have got, or want to get, as their due, and they proclaim 
this conviction at the top of insupportably unpleasant voices. 
Youthful Jews, who incline towards Communism, are parti- 
cularly shallow and insolent. I honestly believe this prevail- 
ing mannerlessness is one of the causes of the reaction they 
excite in native Americans, and it is possible that its cumula- 
tive effects will result one day in demonstrations of down- 
right aggressiveness. God knows I do not ui'gc the Jews to 
be subservient, but I do urge them not to play into the hands 
of their detractors by the gracelessness they display in their 
tones, gestures, general external behaviour, and their inces- 
sant egoistic clamour for their “rights.” 

It would also be well if they showed less clannishness and 
favouritism. When one of them gets a footing in a social 
group or a profession, you may be sure that in a jilfy that 
group or profession will be invaded by a horde of relatives 
and friends. There will scarcely be room for anyone else. 
The impression produced is immediately one of domination. 
But with a sort of blind obduracy, knowing they inflame exas- 
peration and give excuse for revenge and persecution, they 
continue intractably on their road. 

My second point is that the Jews themselves aggravate the 
difference between Jew and Gentile. From the hour when 
they are capable of understanding anything at all, a Jewish 
consciousness is tirelessly cultivated in the children. To their 
atavistic inferiority- complex is deliberately and consistently 
added a persecution-complex, by their own parents and 
teachers. Their home instruction and their religious celebra- 
tions alike hammer into their awareness that they were and 
are oppressed, were and are martyrs, victims, predestined to 
insults, affronts, every conceivable injustice. These themes 
become the basic element of the emotional life of the Jew, 
and the greater part of his knowledge — you will find, if you 
question Jews extensively, that they have been taught incom- 
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parably less about the religious philosophy and principles of 
Judaism than about their past and present maltreatments: 
Pharaoh, the Middle Ages, the Spanish Inquisition, tlie 
Ghetto, the Pale, the Affaire Dreyfus (I noticed that in this 
case the iniquitous first verdicts are expatiated on, but no- 
thing is said about the magnificent fight the Gentiles waged 
for that officer’s subsequent vindication) are always cropping 
up, as well as the Ku Klux Klan, the university quotas, the 
club and hotel restrictions. The Jews really train themselves 
to be abnormal, and the young Hebrew goes out into the 
world with a chip on his shoulder. Inconsiderate to a degree 
with regard to others, he is morbidly hypersensitive with 
regard to himself, and a separatist in his practical con- 
duct. 

What can you do with a mind that creates false issues con- 
stantly because it insists on reacting, not from the point of 
view of the individual, but from the point of view of a race? 
It poisons human relationships and social intercourse, it 
fosters a mania for blind retaliation, manifest in the disposi- 
tion to revolutionarism of the Jews, and, furthermore, it 
functions as a boomerang — and a deadly one. The mental 
habit the Jews acquire from infancy, of ascribing all their 
calamities and humiliations to Gentile prejudice and malice, 
results in a total incapacity for self-criticism. Their self- 
deceit becomes pathological. Have you ever heard a Jew 
admit that the reason for his afflictions or failures might be 
faults in his personal make-up ? I haven’t. Neither will he 
recognize that by clinging to his historical memories, en- 
shrining his traditions of special divine messages and election, 
(as intolerable a conceit as the pretension of Nordic superiority 
of Nazi Germany) refusing for centuries to adapt the law of 
the synagogue to the law of the land he fled to, concentrating 
on the byzantinism of rabbinical learning, killing, ritualistic- 
ally, domestic animals, and breeding immoderately, he made 
himself an out-and-out nuisance in countries where, after all, 
he had no call to be, and whose internal affairs he always 
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complicated. Heaven knows that the divergences of even 
broadly homogeneous nations are harassing enough to handle; 
the Jew added to them by the invariably discordant note of 
his stubbornly different outlook, culture and rites. By his own 
alienness a perpetual thorn in the flesh of instinct-dominated 
peoples, very slowly and painfully groping towards cohesion 
and maturity, he clamoured for tolerance in times when not 
a flicker of it was known or exercised between citizens of the 
same land. But he does not concede any of these things : 
the general religious and national intransigence that in- 
formed mankind, and the towering difficulty he himself 
constituted. Always the charge is that obstructions and dis- 
asters are heaped on him because of his race, and the conse- 
quence of this evasiveness, this lack of psychological honesty 
is to destroy dignity, reserve, courage, the chance of moral 
improvement, and to preserve, instead, the most obstinate 
spiritual vanity that has ever distinguished a people. The 
unalterableness, through the ages, of all the obvious Jewish 
characteristics, is due to that convenient martyr-complex 
which abolishes the necessity — and faculty — for a possibly 
mortifying self-appraisal, and so roots the human soul in its 
own defects. I do not denounce the Hebrews for what is 
usually held against them: their commercialism — it was a 
defence-mechanism against the military, administrative, 
social and legal tyranny to which they were subjected in all 
foreign lands, and besides, when one considers the love of 
property of the English, the love of savings of the French, 
the love of hard cash of the Americans, one perceives that the 
commercialism of the Jews is not so much a love of money 
as the love and joy of the game : even a farthing is to the 
good, not because it is a farthing, but because it means 
winning — ^but I do denounce them for the invincible and 
pernicious passion with which they perpetuate the past and 
block the construction of the future. 

Here Philip popped up again. 

“Now Philip,’’ I said hurriedly, “don’t you interfere 
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between the Jews and me. Pve done some plain speaking, 
which was needed.” 

‘"‘I don’t say it wasn’t,” he remarked. “But amidst the 
plain speaking you’ve done some loose thinking. Why did 
you bring in that cliche : the ‘ obvious characteristics of the 
Jews’? Who has ever agreed on the obvious characteristics 
of the Jews? If you summarize the accusations levied 
against them, you will find they are all contradictory. The 
Jew is too supple and assimilative. He is too stubborn and 
unchanging. He is too arrogant, and he is too servile. He 
is too thrifty, and he is too ostentatious. He is the builder 
of the financial domination of the world, but he is also the 
inspirer of Socialism, Communism, and every destructive 
movement. He is a sordid grabbing money-lender and ex- 
ploiter, and at the same time a pliilanthropist and lover and 
patron of the arts. Which, in this list, are the 'obvious 
characteristics’? The truth is that there are good Jews and 
bad Jews, mean Jews and generous Jews, honest Jews and 
swindling Jews, just as there are Americans, French and 
English, of the same categories. If you lump all the Jews 
together, you fall into the Jewish error which you have just 
been condemning. That is my first criticism. My second 
criticism is that the picture you drew of Israel, though not 
unfair, is incomplete. There is another side, which I shall fill 
in, for none must judge the Jews before remembering it.” 

And this is what Philip proceeded to say : 

“In a world of nations that, from the angle of race, are all 
made up to-day of mongrels and bastards, the blood and 
breed of the Jew are about the purest. This is not an argu- 
ment that will seem of importance to any highly-civilized 
human being, Gentile or Jew, but it is just as well to mention 
it, given that Nazi Germany — and now other countries — 
disgorges such floods of crude, imbecile, and superstitious 
balderdash about 'Blood and Race.’ In the valley of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates the Semites built one of the greatest 
civilizations mankind has known, thousands of years before 
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the ‘Aryan’ or the ‘Nordic’ had emerged from the state of 
a half-beast. A group of this race, the Jews, built in Palestine 
another civilization while Europe was still steppe and 
jungle. Centuries before Athens had elaborated the Greek 
philosophy, the Jews had reached a level of thought where 
the ram was substituted for the human sacrifice, and law, 
order and reason for violence and barbarism. ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill,’ said the Commandments of Jehovah; ‘thou shalt 
not steal, thou shalt not covet, thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour.’ That code condemned slavery 
two thousand years before the Christian era (‘he that 
stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in Iris 
hand, he shall surely be put to death’) though in anno 
domini 1800 the Christian nations of England and America 
still had slaves. Indeed, America had them until 1865: a 
slight anomaly, let us confess. It was the Jews who laid down 
as a law that the stranger in their land ‘ should not be vexed 
nor oppressed,’ although this precept, too, has hardly been 
followed by Christian Europe up to now — and it was the 
Jewish tradition, embodied in the eternally significant legend 
of Solomon, that knowledge and wisdom are infinitely more 
precious to man than riches and power. It was also the 
Jews who disseminated throughout the world the doctrine 
that a universal God reigned in place of a primitive tribal 
deity, and that salvation resided only in love and charity for 
mankind. All in all, the Jew is entitled to look upon us as 
savages that his ethic has educated. 

“. . . To the racial civilization of the Jews, immeasurably 
older than the European and American cultures, must be 
added all the traditions of a world-civilization. For after the 
dispersion of the Children of Israel, whenever and wherever 
a civilization grew, the Jews lived close to it, flung themselves 
into it as soon as they were allowed to, served it with idealism 
and ardour. Their enriching participation in the thought, 
literature, science and art of every country that harboured 
them, however grudgingly, is indisputable and inestimable. 
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Among the great men of those nations which have most 
influenced the evolution of our specieSj the Jewish names are 
legion — and always they have stood for the teaching of 
civilization. More than in any other mind, has been burnt 
into the mind of the Jews the value of reason^ tolerance^ and 
humanity, and it is this bitterly acquired experience which, 
as a whole, the race presents as its supreme contribution to 
the advancement of man. If we are to speak of the "obvious 
characteristics' of the Jews, inexact as the term is, it is obli- 
gatory to stress the qualities that made them conceive and 
carry out the fundamental principles of civilization, quite as 
strongly as the uninviting traits which developed later in the 
sombre ghettos of merciless Europe. The detestable manners 
and the self-pitying martyr-complex that antagonize you are 
acquired, not essential, parts of the Jewish composition; but 
their aptitude for progress is inherent in their nature. In 
any case, it is not by harping zealously on somebody's short- 
comings, and vociferously exposing them, that you will induce 
good-will and conciliation. Dwell, rather, on proved attri- 
butes that deserve respect and admiration, so that the violent 
and fierce instincts of the Gentiles, on one side, and the long, 
wrong, mournful, self-defensive, separatist delusions of the 
Jews on the other, may diminish, until that time comes 
when we shall weave, as weave we must unless we wish to 
perish, the common pattern of a freer and happier future. 
There is no other way, for Israel and for us, to peace." ^ 

""Alas, Philip," I said with a sigh, "'that's a far-off con- 
summation," 

""You might bring it nearer," replied Philip briskly, ""if 
you gabbled a bit less about civilization, and practised it a 
bit more." 

^ An admirable summing-up of the role of the Jews in civilization is to be 
found in Mr Leonard Woolf’s most impressive book on Fascism and National 
Socialism, Qiiack, Quack. 
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CHAPTER III 


OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 

§ I 

I T was quite all right to be amused, irritated, always 
interested by New York, but I had not come to America 
to react exclusively to a cosmopolitan city. I wanted to 
know the United States. People told me thousands of times 
that I could only get to know the United States by travelling 
through its forty-eight States ; if that were impossible, then 
at least through its great territories, the North-east, the South, 
the South-west, the West, the Middle West. They were all 
very different indeed, I was informed. Well, but, they had 
some common characteristics, hadn’t they? After all, 
America was not Europe ; her forty-eight States belonged to 
the same culture and spoke the same language and were 
governed by the same Federal laws. It was one tree with 
many branches. The branches were the regional divergences, 
but surely the trunk was something in which all the States 
had a share. After innumerable and interminable questions, 
discussions and meditations with scores of friends, acquain- 
tances and strangers — for never did there exist a people 
more willing to help you out of an intellectual dilemma than 
the Americans, especially when the dilemma concerns their 
own country, which they recognize is brain-shattering — wc 
agreed that the trunk could be called the American System. 
So the next step was to find out of what the American Sys- 
tem consisted. 

Now I had arrived in New York with two dozen or so 
letters of introduction. Some of them took me to sumptuous 
houses and to beautiful duplex apartments, mostly on Park 
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Avenue and in the East Fifties^ where the lunches and din- 
ners were gorgeous social functions. When I asked my hosts 
and their fashionably dressed and richly jewelled guests what 
the American System was^ I was emphatically assured that 
it was the Glory of America, and without transition, that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the American President, was 
betraying, eviscerating, murdering and totally destroying it, 
like the traitor, liar, madman, dictator and Communist he 
was. The note of passionate hatred and loathing in these 
declarations was very startling. These people, who were 
very kind and hospitable but with whom I could not talk 
very penetratingly because their basic assumption seemed to 
be that if a man was poor it was only due to his own 
deliberate choice, were, I discovered, Republicans. Other 
letters of introduction took me to smaller flats, in far less 
elegant parts of the town, where the (excellent) meals were 
prepared by the mistress of the house and one servant, and 
where I met men and women who practised the liberal pro- 
fessions, or belonged to an administration, or occupied 
subordinate but intelligent posts in business. When I asked 
them what the American System was, I was emphatically 
assured that it was the Shame of America, and that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was correcting, redressing, modernizing 
and humanizing it, like the idealist, hero, Liberal, social 
reformer and protector-of-the-people he was. The note of 
passionate admiration and enthusiasm in these declarations 
was very startling. These persons, also very kind and hos- 
pitable and much easier to talk to because their horizons 
were wider and their grasp of current issues greater, were, I 
discovered, Democrats. I also came across a good many 
Socialists and Communists, but at that stage of my investiga- 
tions they did not interest me, for they were doctrinaires, not 
specific products of the American System I wished to study, 
and their principles were those of a world-party, not of 
essentially American parties. The Republicans and the 
Democrats, on the contrary, formed an inextricable part of 
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the American System, so I girded up my loins and tackled all 
three. By looking, conversing, reading and thinking, a pic- 
ture of them all slowly took shape in my mind. I do not 
swear it is either a complete or a wholly right picture. What 
I do swear is that I have checked it with as much intelligence, 
conscientiousness and honest desire to be fair as my small 
and faulty brain possesses. And that is the uttermost anyone 
who is not God Omniscient can do. Moreover, to any and 
every criticism I shall return this peremptory answer: “Go 
poke your nose into the American System yourself, and see 
whether you can give of it a blindingly clear explanation.” 


§2 

The American System is a Plant with Two Roots. These 
two roots are entirely incompatible in their nature, function- 
ing at cross purposes and nourishing the plant with such 
incredibly different foods that it looks like nothing else on 
the face of this globe. The Americans are accustomed to it 
and do not realize what an exceedingly crazy shape, colour 
and texture it offers to the frightened gaze of the foreigner, 
but he, poor devil, can’t really tell what the hybrid thing 
represents. The best he can say of it is that on the whole it 
is constitutionally a Republic, actually a Plutocracy, occa- 
sionally governed by Mass Rule, with a slight dash of Dicta- 
torship thrown in from time to time. To complete the con- 
fusion, this eerie organism grows in the pot of Democracy. 

The first point to analyse is the Roots, and to do that T 
must go back to 1775, when they started to grow. Every- 
body, even the Europeans, knows that in 1775 America, 
then a British colony, broke out into a War of Independence 
against England, which had shockingly misruled her. The 
war was conducted by George Washington, who by sheer 
force of character kept together a disorganized and disunited 
country, and led to battle a pitifully tiny army to wliich he 
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frequently could give neither arms, money, food, remedies^ 
shoes, nor clothing. These poverty-stricken soldiers, who in 
the terrible icy winter at Valley Forge went undoctored, 
hungry, ragged, their naked torn feet leaving bloodstains on 
the ground, triumphed nevertheless, and in 1783 America 
emerged from the fight as a very weak, very perplexed, eco- 
nomically demoralized, young free nation of almost four 
million souls. 

She had already composed a Declaration of Independence, 
wliich stated that all men were created equal, all men had 
the same political rights, and that Government derived its 
power uniquely from the consent of the governed. This 
Declaration took place, I may point out, in 1776, thirteen 
years before the French Revolution, whose slogan was to be 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. But now she had to devise 
a Constitution, a Constitution which was obliged to take 
into account not only the change of status, but the indepen- 
dence of spirit, the enormous release of energies, the unpre- 
cedented development of hitherto unconscious powers, that 
the Revolution had brought into being. The pattern of the 
world was still monarchical and aristocratic — ^America might 
have adopted it, and called in to rule her, as so many Euro- 
pean nations had, some foreign princeling or other. She did 
nothing of the kind. From the outset of her national exist- 
ence, she started as a Republic, and as the underlying prin- 
ciple of that Republic was that government was of the People, 
by the People, for the People, she started as a democratic 
Republic. The political theory was not novel, certainly ; the 
great French and English thinkers had elaborated it already ; 
but America put it into practice for the very first time in the 
history of mankind. 

It is not possible for me to relate the debates of the fifty- 
five extraordinarily able men who assembled in Philadelphia 
to frame this Constitution. (When one recalls that they came 
from a small colonial population in the eighteenth century, 
and reflects upon the quality and results of their labours, 
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one gapes, especially when one is a European and remembers 
the quality and results of the Versailles conferences after the 
World War, where all the most famous and brilliant Euro- 
pean statesmen of the enlightened twentieth century made 
the most perfect hash of every single question they sat down 
to settle.) I shall over-simplify at this juncture, because I 
am not doing an historian’s job — though it fascinates me — but 
must pursue my argument. The Constitution was framed, 
which is all I can consider here. After it was framed, how- 
ever, it had to be applied by government, organization and 
policy. To apply it, George Washington, the first President 
of the American Republic, chose as his chief advisers two 
men, Thomas Jefferson as Secretary of State, and Alexander 
Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury, And this choice was 
the origin of the Roots of the American System. 

Thomas Jefferson was a Virginian gentleman and land- 
owner, who lived among, and thoroughly understood, the 
yeomanry of one of the best and most advanced agricultural 
sections of America. In that, he was a true “child of the 
frontier,” but at the same time he was a travelled man, a 
very widely-read student of antiquity, steeped in English 
Whiggism and deeply influenced by French ploilosophy. In 
spirit he was an aristocrat, using the word in its finest sense 
of integrity, and in convictions he was passionately, unswerv- 
ingly, almost maniacally democratic. Alexander Hamilton 
came from the British West Indies ; he was presumably ille- 
gitimate, son of a French mother and of a Scotch father, and 
very poor in the beginning of his career. At an early age 
he showed so much business ability that some kindly people 
sent him to study law in New York. Brilliant, and with much 
personal charm, he married into a rich Dutch family and 
thereafter chmbed to the top of the political ladder. Im- 
mensely ambitious, self-confident, energetic, with a predis- 
position towards snobbery and a talent for intrigue, he had 
one of the greatest practical minds known in history, and 
superb clarity in the field of finance. Both these men were 
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statesmen of tremendous importance; both became party 
leaders and organizers; both shaped the nascent American 
democracy, with regard to its institutions and mentality, in 
the most vital and far-reaching manner, but they were utterly 
irreconcilable antagonists, each representing doctrines and 
poHcies so hostile that they were mutually eliminating. The 
exponents themselves never compromised about their 
beliefs, they deduced their system of government from them 
with flawless logic, and they fought for them with the utmost 
courage and bitterness in the open. Not for a moment did 
they think that these beliefs could be united bed-fellows, any 
more than the lion can lie down happily and innocently with 
the lamb, and their followers, Anti-Federahsts with Jefferson 
and Federalists with Hamilton, made them at first the plat- 
forms of two equally strong and violently opposed parties. 

What were these sharply defined and conflicting beliefs? 
Their essence will be found in the two following quotations, 
which may sound rhetorical and emotional, but which it is 
not at all unjust to use, for they express the basic theories of 
the two leaders who uttered them, [a) Jefferson said: ‘'We 
hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness.” {b) Hamilton said : “The People, 
your People, Sir, is a Great Beast.” 

Jefferson’s major premise was a profound and unflinching 
faith that the Common Man in America possessed honesty, 
morality and capacity, and was fit to govern himself. “It is 
rarely,” he said, “that the pubhc sentiment decides immor- 
ally or unwisely.” From this assumption flows his whole 
system. Since the Common Man was so honest, moral and 
able, it followed that the best — the only — safety for the State 
was the participation of the Common Man in government : 
therefore, the widest possible extension of the firanchise. “ It 
has been thought,” he wrote, “that corruption is restrained 
by confining the right of suffrage to a few of the wealthier of 
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the people ; but it would be much more elfectually restrained 
by an extension of that right to such numbers as would bid defiance 
to the means of corruption,’'^ And again: '^'^The influence over 
government must be shared among all the people. If every 
individual which composes their mass participates of the 
ultimate authority, the government will be safe.” So he 
stood for the maximum personal expression of the citizen ; 
for a Federal government whose function was to deal only 
with foreign nations and such collective acts as the States 
could not perform alone; for the right of the States to be 
practically sovereign and independent commonwealths ; for 
freedom of trade, freedom and universality of education, free- 
dom of every man to regulate his own objectives and improve- 
ment, provided that in so doing he did not injure his fellows. 
Foreseeing the possibility, in the future, of the power of 
wealth, of the development of banking and big industries, of 
a dominating central government, of a judiciary appointed 
by the authorities and not elected by the will of the majority, 
he struggled against them before they even materialized. 

But above all, with inexhaustible ardour, he wanted every 
American to be “free.” In his eyes, however, “freedom” 
did not mean only the possession of abstract political rights, 
but tangible, literal, concrete independence. So he taught 
that America should remain an agrarian nation of simple 
people, of farmers, of small artisans, craftsmen and mer- 
chants, assembled in little communities (“I view,” he said, 
“great cities as pestilential to the morals, the health, and the 
liberties of man: . . . sores upon the body politic”), all 
having real property or a share in the real means of produc- 
tion. Cheap land was the basis of his political pliilosophy ; 
small landowners were the most precious portion of the 
State ; luxuries were not to be manufactured by the country 
itself but imported from abroad in exchange for surplus food. 
Frugal, wise, and full of rectitude, each man owning his 
house and soil, assured of the subsistence, clothing and shelter 
necessary for a comfortable and self-respecting life, with a 
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magnificent continent boundlessly open before them, which 
would provide them with a high standard of culture and all- 
round attainment as well as of material living, the American 
people were to expand happily and worthily during abun- 
dant and dignified centuries. That was Jefferson’s concep- 
tion, called the American Dream. I do not say it was ever 
entirely realizable, for even while Jefferson was preaching 
his Arcadia, the country had passed out of the purely agri- 
cultural stage and was building up its commerce, industry 
and finance. (In the end, too, Jefferson himself let it down. 
His nature was not ruthless enough, nor his mind fanatic 
enough, to cleave right through the things he hated and 
extirpate them. When he was President, he showed a divided 
will and became an empiricist.) Certainly it was never 
realized. But the supreme and permanent importance of 
the Dream was that it put into words the ideals, the hopes, 
the heart’s desire of the people. Unspoilt, it caught hold of 
the American imagination and embedded itself in the 
American marrow. At times it grew as faint as a mist, at 
times it glowed like a burning fire. Throughout, it remained 
the very substance of the foundations of American republican- 
ism, and America must cease to be America if it is destroyed. 

So much for the Jeffersonian Root of the American Sys- 
tem. Now for the other one, the Hamiltonian. Hamilton 
had not the slightest confidence in the Common Man. His 
statements and his acts all bear out his unchangeable convic- 
tion that men are only moved by force, by interest and by 
passion, not by reason or a sense of abstract justice; that the 
people are turbulent and changing, incapable of judging or 
determining aright, and that to call their voice the Voice of 
God was the greatest hoax and imbecility under the moon. 
On the other hand, he instinctively admired the “rich and 
the well-born” — this phrase was constantly on his lips — he 
was persuaded that they alone were fit to rule and check the 
unsteadiness of the masses, and therefore, if they were given 
a preponderant share of power and superior privileges, they 
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could not '‘receive any advantage by a change and would 
ever maintain good government’’ — an assumption, incident- 
ally, quite as lunatic as that of the innate intelligence and 
virtue of the People. Hamilton said : “It is unquestionable 
that the people do not possess the discernment and stability 
necessary for systematic government. . . . The dilFcrence 
between rich and poor indeed consists not in the quantity, 
but the kind of vices which are incident to the various classes, 
and here the advantage of character belongs to the wealthy. 
Their vices are more favourable to the prosperity of the 
State than those of the indigent, and partake less of moral 
depravity. . . . Our real disease is democracy.” 

That was his major premise: that the common people 
were despicable, incompetent and insignificant, and so 
authority was to be removed as completely as possible from 
their hands and placed in the hands of those who had, by 
inheritance or acquisition, wealth and position. His doc- 
trines can be explained partly by the fact that he was an 
upstart, scorning his social inferiors; an alien, failing to 
understand the fundamental aspirations of a different coun- 
try and the democratic tendencies created by two centuries 
of frontier life ; and that his nature was cruel (his defence of 
the factory system, the killer of overworked women and 
little children, is one of the most callous documents in litera- 
ture) . But partly the explanation is that with total sincerity 
he worshipped power, riches, bigness and success. The road 
to these achievements was the form of industrialism Europe 
— and England especially — had adopted : exploitation. 
Therefore exploitation was to be resorted to without hesita- 
tion, so that America should play Great Britain’s game, and 
on a much more lavish scale. It is incontestable that he 
saw what such industrialism would produce in the way of 
human misery and servitude, but he did not mind— on the 
contrary, he approved — if only power, riches, bigness and 
success were attained. As he was as able as he was lucid, he 
set out deliberately to promote a strong central government 
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and an influential and effective moneyed class deriving enor- 
mous privileges from that government and thus ready to 
support it in controlling the unprivileged common people. 
All his financial measures were directed towards that aim 
with extraordinary skill: the Funding Act, the protective 
tariff, the establishment of manufactures, banks and shipping 
not only encouraged industrialism but brought about the 
dependence of wealth on government favour, tied the rich 
to the rulers, excluded the poor, created the propertyless 
wage-eaimer and the expropriated city-dweller and in the 
last analysis are directly responsible for the finance- capital- 
ism, the industrial oligarchy, the moneyed interest and the 
general economy of the United States to-day. It is from his 
philosophy and his policies that those plutocratic forces spring 
which are prevailingly evident in twentieth-century America. 

I do not deny that Hamilton was honest in his reasoning 
that since the great bulk of the people would always have to 
be governed, the more powerful and influential the wealthy 
were made, the stronger they would be for governing; and 
that since the best destiny for a nation was to be big, flam- 
boyant, glorious, successful, it was necessary to gather that 
nation's wealth into a very few hands so that capital expendi- 
tures should take place on a scale that a state of small owners 
could never emulate, and regardless of the pain, the enslave- 
mant and the defeat of the weak. But he did not care for 
humanity and he did not care for equity. He strangled the 
original material potentiahties of the American Republic 
and frustrated the fundamental spiritual wishes of the 
American people just as effectively as Napoleon Bonaparte, 
another ethnical bastard, murdered the French Revolution. 

Jefferson and Hamilton have passed, but their principles 
continue. In their survival and their conflict lies, to my 
mind, the duahty — the tragical duality — of America: her 
deathless aspiration for democracy, embodied in Jefferson's 
dream, and her incessant betrayal of democracy, embodied 
in the fully developed institutions of which Hamilton sowed 
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the seed, and which have grown, and filled and darkened 
the American skies. Both doctrines permeate America, and 
her prodigious incoherence is due to the inconclusive strife 
between them. When you look at her, you are tempted to 
think that Hamilton has prevailed ; when you hear her speak, 
you realize that she still hopes in the terms of Jefferson’s 
great fancy. Perhaps the truest statement is ‘hhat Hamilton 
has not triumphed, and that Jefferson has not perished”. But 
none can say at present to which of the two the ultimate 
victory will go. 

I stopped writing with a dreadful sinking of Ihc heart. 
'^Pliilip, how does all this strike you?” I said with the 
keenest anxiety. 

Philip thought for a little. '"Well,” he replied judicially, 
“ considering that you’ve recapitulated historical and psycho- 
logical facts, mightily aided thereto by the most modern and 
perspicacious American historians, who know their own 
stuff superbly, and from whom you lifted quite a number of 
illuminating reflections, only a mental defective could have 
gone wrong up to now. But where is that picture of the 
American System that you made such a fuss about?” 

I was infuriated. ‘"Why, blast you, Philip,” I cried, '‘they 
are my own opinions! It just happened that the views of the 
American historians coincide with mine I Of all the crabbed 
and cantankerous critics, you take the cake. . . . Besides, 
I’ve done the American System! Didn’t I say that the Ameri- 
can System was constitutionally a Republic, actually a 
Plutocracy, occasionally governed by Mass Rule, with a 
slight dash of Dictatorship thrown in from time to time?” 

“That’s no picture,” said Philip inexorably. “That’s a 
sally. Anybody can make a sally. You yourself asserted that 
the American System was a plant with two roots. You’ve 
merely analysed the roots: now describe the plant. As I 
have already had occasion to remark, if you’d only apply the 
Seat of your Pants. ...” 

But I loathe and detest this indelicate maxim so much 
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that rather than hear that ponderous Philip reel it off again 
I hurriedly returned to the work I had thought was so fortu- 
nately over. 


§3 

Up to the present, the American Epic has had, I should 
say, four cycles. No, I’m hanged if I paint them; I never 
undertook to do so, and even Philip can’t oblige me to per- 
form a task I never promised to execute. I’ll just mention 
them, pour memoire . . . The first cycle was that of the Euro- 
pean bandits, slaughterers, pillagers and destroyers who ex- 
plored the American continent, stumbled on the Indians, 
hanged, shot, hacked, burned, ravaged as much as they could 
of those native civilizations, generally behaved like cruel 
savages and treacherous devils, and justified to the full the 
belief that the European is le jleau blanc^ the White Scourge. 
(After several years spent in the European colonies of Africa 
and Asia, I subscribe whole-heartedly to this opinion.) The 
second cycle was that of the colonists, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to the latter part of the eighteenth. They 
settled on the land, put it in agricultural order in their own 
interests, were completely indifferent to intellectual, scienti- 
fic and artistic pursuits, but attained to some exceedingly 
original results in individual character and collective self- 
government. The third cycle was that of the Republic, 
which began with the War of Independence, against Eng- 
land, and finished with the Civil War, against the American 
States of the South. During this period, America broke with 
Europe, cut herself loose from the habits and institutions 
and objectives of the Old World, told it to mind its own 
business, jettisoned a good deal of her ancestral ballast, 
scrapped many of her inherited traditions, and set out, most 
audaciously and vigorously, to achieve a culture of her own, 
which was to incarnate her new conceptions of liberty and 
equality, of political, economic and spiritual independence 
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in a land of millions and millions and millions of free acres^ 
open and accessible to every pioneer. Everybody, in every 
field, was to be given a better chance of happiness than 
anywhere else or ever before. That, at least, was the idea, 
and in spite of the queer turns it took, the crudenesses, the dis- 
appointments and the failures, it was an excessively sincere, 
vivid, and active idea, and one of the most interesting experi- 
ments the human species has made. The fourth cycle, of 
which the actual American System is the culminating expres- 
sion, was that of the Hamiltonian philosophy and policies 
(that I have explained to you so laboriously; don't listen to 
Philip’s libellous insinuations; I thought the thing out for 
myself, though of course Mr. and Mrs. Charles Beard, Mr. 
James Truslow Adams, Mr. Hendrik van Loon, Mr. Herbert 
Agar, Mr. John Dewey, even Mr. H. G. Wells, who isn’t 
quite as fatuously didactic and wrong-headed about America 
as he is about everything else under the sun, and several 
others, gave me magnificent and generous help) running 
amuck. It was the era of high finance, great industry, and 
big business — in a word, of supreme Plutocracy, and is still 
going very, very, veiy strong.^ 

Now it is possible that the Plamiltonian philosophy and 
policies would not have run amuck so successfully in America 
if there hadn’t been the First Industrial Revolution in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. We arc to-day in the 
throes of the Second Industrial Revolution, but its effects 
are only beginning to be felt, so their impact on the American 
System is not clearly discernible yet. But the First Industrial 
Revolution did occur, and the Hamiltonian philosophy and 
policies did run amuck successfully, and there America is. 

This social phase started in Europe, with the steam-engine. 
It was one of the vilest phases our abominable world has 
ever concocted, and though human nature being what it is, 

^ My advice to every intelligent European who goes over to America for 
the first time is to read, before he starts, whalevei works he can find of the 
Charles Beards and of James Ti ualow Adams. If he doesn’t he will never leally 
understand America. X recommend especially Our Bmness Civilization, by 
J.T. Adams. 
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I cannot say that the steam-engine was the only villain of the 
piece, it certainly was responsible for many of the worst 
characteristics of that shameful period. As the steam-engine 
depended upon fuel, it was closely bound to the coal-mine, 
so that the great industrial centres sprang up near the water- 
ways and the railways by which coal could be most cheaply 
transported. Industries therefore were not mobile ; they had 
to be confined to certain sites. This led to draining the 
country of workers, and to the concentration of huge popula- 
tions in specific towns, with all the attendant evils of over- 
crowding, promiscuity, slums, filth, poverty, vice and dis- 
ease. Concentration of industries resulted in the formation 
of those cancers, Monopolies, which disfigured the face of 
Democracy out of all recognition. Moreover, the steam- 
engine could not, and still cannot, generate energy in bulk, 
and was only able to transmit it to a limited distance by a 
belt. So every manufacturer had to install his own power 
plant, which was then his personal property. He was the 
master, and did with it what he pleased. The consequence 
was an inordinate development of individualism and the 
establishment of an economic tyranny practically equivalent 
to a new slavery. The whole ugly system can be summarized 
as the “paleotechnic"’ age of the empirical inventor, the 
concentrated and rooted industry, the loathsome bloated big 
city, the subjugation of the worker, and energy, privately 
owned and privately applied, leading to unrestricted exploi- 
tation. It was laissez faire rampant — the story of a society 
drunk with immense external opportunities, exclusively 
obsessed with economic interests and material trophies, 
where every man sought his own advantage, rejected re- 
sponsibility for his fellow-creatures, and victory fell, thanks 
to the partiality and prejudices of class-governments, to the 
most powerful and fiercest beast. 

As was inevitable, the Industrial Revolution spread to 
America. There, its typical evils immediately expanded, 
since America was immeasurably bigger than any European 
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country. And it acquired some further — and worse — ^evils 
due to specifically American conditions. T shall enumerate 
a few. 

[a) There were many more raw materials to be exploited, 
and in much vaster amounts : coal, iron, silver, gold, lead, 
tin, oil, natural' gas, water-power, forests ; so the grabbing 
was more incessant, and the spoils more tremendous. 

{b) A set of bold, violent, relentless, organizing men of an 
unprecedented kind sprang into existence — the Robber 
Barons, the Magnates, the Lords of Creation, social pinites 
and malefactors of the first order, utterly unscrupulous, 
without a grain of a sense of responsibility towards the com- 
munity, who by their manoeuvres, combinations, specula- 
tions, directorates, trusts, monopolies, corners, pools, mergers, 
holding-companies, factories and banks, and by every ille- 
gality, trickery, knavery, treachery and corruption invented 
by man, obtained control of primary pi'oducts, railroads, 
oil, banknotes, gold shares, and established a financial, 
industrial, economic and social dictatorship over the country 
which had started with a passionate faith in a common 
brotherhood. 

[c) The American people had founded, by exceptional 
enterprise, a state out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength. They had worn themselves out by exploration, 
pioneering, and wars, particularly by their Civil War, which 
had left them terrifically reduced and exhausted. They 
could no longer carry on by themselves the exploitation of 
the almost unlimited resources of their land. The remnants 
of the old stock, moreover, were not at all willing to tend to 
the daily jobs of the farm and the factory. Therefore 
America looked around for hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, industrial and agricultural serfs, who could be put to 
menial uses. She invited all mankind to come and work for 
her. This self-interested encouragement of wholesale immi- 
gration resulted in an influx of many hundreds of thousands 
of poor, ignorant, low-grade Europeans who flocked to the 
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United States in the hope of liberty and splendid wages, but 
were dumped down in hovels, under-paid, under-fed, under- 
educated, set to hea\’y manual labour, and who quickly came 
to form a proletariat hitherto unknown in America, in which 
class consciousness, class warfare and a reversal of all the old 
pohcie sare implicit, and which threatens to supplant the 
ruling Anglo-Saxon element of the Republic. 

{d) The political representatives of the people, in the 
Federal Government and the local bodies, no longer reflected 
Ideas as at the start (whether they were good or bad, wise 
or stupid, is beside the point: whatever their value, they 
were Ideas) but became the plenipotentiaries of particular 
groups of interests, which they pushed on for all they were 
worth — or rather, for all the pay they received from their 
masters was worth — in Congress and the State assemblies. 
They therefore reduced politics to a state of baseness, venality 
and immorality that America had never experienced, in 
which legislatures were no longer for public service but for 
private sale. 

{e) The Iron Monsters, the machines, proliferated and 
pullulated and covered the ground with their relentless 
mesh, so that Labour was dehumanized, the larger part of 
the nation was dependent for its indispensable daily susten- 
ance upon machinery, and man turned into the slave of the 
servant he had at first only created to assist him in his multi- 
tudinous tasks. 

(/) A new ideal and a new code got hold of the American 
people. The ideal was to produce and accumulate as many 
Inanimate Objects as was possible — ^the bounds of what was 
possible being constantly enlarged. The code was Material 
Success at aU and every cost, and by all and every means. 
Goods were manufactured in countless billions, the factories 
grew larger, the houses higher, the trains faster, the money 
deposits vaster, the per capita national wealth greater, and 
every man, woman and child in America wanted and 
wanted and wanted More, Bigger, and Better Things. Pos- 
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sessions reigned as the gods of America. People forgot how 
to think, they forgot how to talk, they forgot how to live, 
the standards were those of hard cash, the values were those 
of the dollar, yet the Inanimate Objects went on being piled 
up, and the worth of the human spirit was estimated by the 
size of the pile that had been acquired. So much so that 
when an American President, Theodore Roosevelt, cried 
out one day with burning bitterness that America was a 
polyglot boarding-house, a polyglot workshop and a poly- 
glot savings-bank without a soul, he described exactly what 
his country had transformed itself into. 

I do not quarrel with the American System because it is 
a capitalistic economy. I am a Progressive Liberal, not a 
Socialist^ I loathe the abuses, the waste and disorder of the 
prevailing systems of capitalism everywhere, and the yoke 
they have riveted on human life and oj^portunity, but I do 
not believe that these evils arc as inherent in the nature of 
capitalism as its adversaries declare. JclTerson’s Dream was 
also based on a capitalistic economy. In his case it was a 
small-scale capitalism which meant that private ownership 
of the means of production would be the normal state of 
almost every man, and go hand in hand with self-govern- 
ment: a combination of economic and political democracy. 


^ Many of my American friends wain me that the teim Liberal is not as 
widely used in the United States as m England, in spite of the lact that the 
philosophy which it represents finds adherents, under other all over 

the country. Let me define Liberalism very biicJQy, then, as a sdiool of social 
thought consisting of those people in all parties who aie attempting to make 
a society based upon private property and private initiative work satisfactorily 
through the resourceful use of the poweis of government— pi olo< ling, at the 
same time, the individual against excessive control exercised by any organized 
form, business or government, while fieedom of coiiscieiiec, Irt^edorn of thought, 
and freedom of expression are accorded to all, I'hcse aie the essential and 
invariable tenets of Liberalism ; the modalities, winch difler very greatly, bear 
mainly upon the fashion in which “excessive control by business or by govern- 
ment” is interpreted. I, for example, who am undyingly opjiosed to Socialism 
and Communism, hold that nationalization of banks, basic industries and the 
subsoil, as well as the conservation of national resources, come within llie scope 
of governmental powers. But there are innumerable Liberals, just as sincere 
as I, who believe that only a close supei vision by government is necessary in 
these fields. Such diveigences of opinion are of secondary importance, and 
leave the fundamental and completely inflexible principles, which I have 
enumerated, intact 
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The greedy and brutal England of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries elaborated another form^ which was not 
inevitably implicit in capitalism, but came to pass because 
of the fierceness and stupidity of men, and which atrociously 
degraded her population. There is no guarantee, by the 
way, that if ever Socialism triumphs, the same human vices 
will not twist it out of its original conception : we see that 
happening in Soviet Russia, where there is, besides an auto- 
crat, an oligarchy, and where the community is already most 
unsocialistically divided into privileged and unprivileged 
classes from the angle of wages and of power. In any case, 
capitalism, despite its horrible faults, has been up to now, 
from the point of \dew of production, the most fertile regime 
that was ever invented, while from that same point of view 
the socialist experiment is appalhngly barren, and as the 
government is the one and only employer, its despotism is 
absolute and has resulted in the universal enslavement of 
the people. The European pattern, foisted by Hamilton on 
America, meant that private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction would be so exceedingly private that scarcely any- 
body would have any, and it went hand in hand with pluto- 
cracy. Hamilton’s system outlined, and afterwards com- 
pletely realized, that unutterably mad and dangerous aspect 
of big-scale finance-capitaHsm of which America is now the 
predominant example : incomprehensible, irresponsible, and 
ungovernable, rushing away into infinity beyond the control 
and computations of man, and doubly cannibalistic, for it 
devours not only others, but itself It is the antithesis of 
economic and political democracy. It went to wilder ex- 
tremes in America than in any other modern country, because 
the natural resources there were incomparably richer and 
more numerous; because the people were more audacious, 
enterprising and energetic ; and because for an unconscion- 
ably long time the government was on the side of the plun- 
derers. Its corollaries are to-day a huge expropriated mass, 
vaster, in proportion to the population, than anywhere else. 
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of insecure wage-earners and insecure job-holders, who pos- 
sess nothing which is intrinsically their own, neither savings, 
nor land, nor any sort of means of production, but are wholly 
dependent for their unstable living on the distant workings 
of centralized, anonymous and autocratic finance; and a 
propertyless rural class where destitution and vassalage are 
so inveterate that to find equivalent conditions one must go 
to the Balkans. I am alluding here to the tenant farmers, 
share-croppers and drifting agricultural labourers, whose 
state, compared with that of the peasantry in Scandinavia, 
Holland, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, France, is medieval. 
In some regions, too, many of these people are literally dis- 
franchised, for, to vote, they have to pay a poll tax which 
they cannot afford. Some politician may pay it for them at 
election time, so that they shall support him, but then their 
ballot is as free, in democratic America, as that of the liitler- 
ized German or the Sovietized Russian. As to political inti- 
midation, it can be so ferocious — in the South, for instance 
— and the law is so voluntarily blind to it, that whole com- 
munities, like the Negroes who are nevertheless American 
citizens, may be prevented with impunity from expressing 
their political choice. 

It is perfectly true that the famous standard of living,” 
which is continually dinned into European ears, is the highest 
the world has known, but the question to be asked here is : 
how many Americans can keep to its level? My practical 
experience of life in the United States is that if you have a 
certain amount of annual income to spend, you will exist on 
it much more comfortably, smoothly and leisurely in America 
than in any European country except perhaps Scandinavia, 
because of the cheapness, diversity and ingenuity of mass- 
produced articles, and the extraordinary efficiency of "'^ser- 
vice.” Yes. But you must possess that certain amount of 
annual income. It is an unmitigated and heartless lie to 
affirm that the consequence of an entire century of finance- 
capitalism and plutocracy has been a standard of living 
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which is universally higher than the one any nation had dared 
hope for, or had achieved, in the past. I have on my table 
a report of the Brookings Institute, which is as conservative 
as it is intellectually honest, called America's Capacity to Con- 
sume^ and speaking of the peak years, it says : 

‘'At 1929 prices, a family income of $2,ooo may be re- 
garded as sufficient to supply only basic necessities. How- 
ever accurate this generalization may be, it is significant to 
note that more than 16,000,000 families, or practically sixty 
per cent of the total number, were below this standard of 
expenditure.’’ In a peak year ^ at the height of an unprece- 
dented period of industrial expansion, under Bigger and 
Better Business than ever before, almost two-thirds of the total 
number of families in America could not afford basic necessities" \ 
In another passage, I find it stated that during the same era 
of “boom,” there was a standing army of from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 unemployed. And, to conclude, listen to these 
figures: in the abnormally prosperous year of 1929, before 
the Depression, 1,982,000 families had from zero to $500 
income a year, 3,797,000 families had from $500 to $1,000 
a year, 10,455,000 families had from $1,000 to $2,000 a 
year, 6,639,000 families had from $2,000 to $3,500 a year, 
and the succeeding brackets, from $5,000 to $25,000 a 
year, comprised numbers that declined from one million 
and a half families to less than half a million. What hap- 
pened to the standard of living of the majority of Americans 
when the crash came, and what is happening still, is not 
pleasant to contemplate. For not only did the American 
System prove itself economically a god-forsaken liar when 
it maintained that it had given the whole American people 
a high standard of living, but in 1930 it toppled over on the 
American people and would certainly have buried them 
under its ruins if it had been left to its own devices and 
recuperating power. It was propped up again by an 
extraneous agent. 

Does all this signify, then, that the American System is 
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unreservedly wicked and sinister? Beyond doubt, it is worse 
in its actual manifestations than the equivalent capitalist- 
democratic systems in the very progressive European coun- 
tries. It cannot compare with the form capitalist-democracy 
has taken in Scandinavia; it is inferior to the workings of 
the same regime in Holland and Switzerland ; it ensures far 
less universal political freedom than in England, and less 
economic security than in France, where the small middle 
class has savings and the bulk of the peasants own their 
fields and house. But the American System has tlirce great 
merits. Firsts the temper of the people, which is also part of 
it, despite regional displays of pathological fear and cruelty 
towards minorities like the Negroes and certain political 
groups is, in the main, genuinely and profoundly cquali- 
tarian : there is no country, I think, where man stands up to 
speak so directly, simply and fearlessly, to man. Secondly^ 
America is classless, in the sense that a prioii there are no 
inflexible traditional barriers against social mingling. In 
practice, naturally, groups arc constituted according to 
interests and education and ideas, but the origins of a per- 
son are no hindrance to his admission to any group. T/mdly, 
partly because of this classlessncss and partly because of the 
vastness and resources of America, there arc infinitely more 
chances of individual prosperity there than in the democratic 
nations of Europe, The time-worn catchword, every poor 
man can become a millionaire,” is, of course, grotesquely 
exaggerated, for, as well as chance, aggressiveness, unscru- 
pulousness, ruthlessness and opportunism arc imperatively 
required to make a poor man a millionairc—but up to 
relatively recent years innumerable ways to fortune did pre- 
sent themselves. With the closing of the Frontier, and espe- 
cially with the Depression, things changed enormously, and 
will change even more if Labour victories multiply. But 
even so, the bounds are elastic. On these three points, the 
American System at large retains a great superiority, which 
is instrumental in keeping alive the legend and the hope, if 
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not the general realityj that America is still, above all others, 
the land where one can most easily make good* 


§4 

Before I am through with the American System, I must 
attend to its vital offshoots, the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party, particularly as the Europeans, for whose 
guidance this chef d'^mvre is also written, have only the 
foggiest notions about them* The Republicans and the 
Democrats are the two principal historical political parties 
in the United States. They began with Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, and at first were as different as a bird from a fish. 
Jefferson’s party believed, with their intellectual master, that 
the humble and lowly man was full of natural virtues and 
could administer his own affairs ; that the States should be as 
independent as possible of a strong central government, and 
that tariffs, banks and vast industries were the spawn of the 
Devil and should be eschewed like the Devil by simple right- 
thinking Americans. They were called Anti-Federalists. 
Hamilton’s party believed in a strong central government 
conducted by the well-born, the well-bred and the well-to-do, 
wanted the United States to become the leading manufac- 
turing nation of the globe, took to tariffs, banks and vast 
industries as a duck takes to water, and called themselves 
the Federalists. There was good, hard, clear, uncompro- 
mising enmity between the two parties, and you couldn’t 
possibly mix them up one with the other. 

As time went on, however, the names changed and all 
sorts of curious subtle things happened to the principles of 
the two in-the-beginning intransigent parties. The Federal- 
ists merged into the Republicans, and the Anti-Federalists 
into the Democrats. Their High Priests still are Hamilton 
and Jefferson respectively, and they still call upon their 
names as the founts of their philosophy and policy. The 
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Republicans are thus the party of wealth, social conserva- 
tism and nationalism, of those who have an established posi- 
tion in the community and a consoling shai-e of the national 
prosperity. Their mison d'iire is to aid, not the consumer, 
but organized production by every available means, and 
protect it against the encroaching foreigner by an unscalable 
tariff wall. Their idea of government is that it should put 
the power of the State at their disposal, and rain upon them 
all the privileges they require to get richcj* and richer ; and 
if it is so mean and misguided as not to rain privileges upon 
them, at least it should keep decently in the background and 
not handicap or obstruct them when they rush out to collar 
those resources of the nation which they covet. In a word, 
they are Big Business, or they support Big Business, or they 
are reassured by Big Business. They claim that Big Business 
has incomparably enriched the nation, and the criterion of 
the value and sagacity of their system is the mateidal success 
they have themselves obtained. 

Do you know, the Republicans, by and large, just bowled 
me over. Not because of their doctrines : I was acquainted 
with them. Not because of their absence of brains : they can 
still produce a few great men. But because of their un- 
fathomable, their irredeemable lack of contact with reality. 
They move in a world of illusion of which, outside the 
lunatic asylums, there is no longer the faintest trace in 
Europe. In this world of theirs, wealth has moral merit; 
poverty is a deliberate perverseness, is what you go and 
wallow in for no reason at all save that you like it so much, 
and out of which you can leap in a jiffy by means of a 
minimum of search for, and perseverance in, employment. 
Yes, I tell you, just like that. ... If you'd only whistle, 
say in effect the Republicans, real work and excellent 
wages would come trotting out of the void; since you are 
poor, it is evident that you won't even take the trouble to 
whistle, so it is all your very great and abominable fault, 
and though the charities may succour you, all good Republi- 
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cans very properly despise you, and the State mustn't touch 
you with a pair of tongs, lest it should encourage you in your 
un-American iniquity. The boom years before the crash 
were not, as the new-fangled (also un-American) econo- 
mists say, a monstrosity, a morbid tumour, but a sane and 
healthy normality, such as the American System would 
always represent if it weren’t malignantly interfered with ; 
and if only that fiend in the White House could be lugged 
out of it and sent spinning, laissez faire^ the magic quintes- 
sence of the American System, would infallibly re-create the 
Age of Gold. Not for nothing, as you see, are the Republicans 
dubbed ‘‘the Bourbons.” 

As America did expand colossally during the last seventy 
years, and as with wealth goes conservative thought and no 
one save idealist cranks wants a change when money is flow- 
ing, the Republican party remained continuously in office 
for a long time. It recruits its rank and file mainly through 
arguments of self-interest, but racially it is chiefly composed 
of Anglo-Saxon and Nordic elements, in the small towns 
where families have roots and a background, where the 
Protestant traditions and ethics endure, devotion to the old 
legends is heart-felt, and memories of the past are persistent. 
The North-east generally, except for the huge cities, where 
the industrialized proletariat is naturally an antagonistic 
factor, has a most solid Republican basis, as have the States 
strongly influenced by earlier migrations from New England. 
The North-west, colonized by fully assimilated foreigners 
like the Scandinavians and Germans, who made good and 
immediately turned to the Party that shelters the successful, 
belongs body and soul to the Republicans, though periodi- 
cally it bursts out into amazingly advanced spurts of thought 
and is the home of those ‘‘radical,” obstinate, rebellious, 
sometimes mystical movements like the Farmer-Labour 
Party, the Non-Partisan League, Senator La Follette’s Party, 
the Progressives under Theodore Roosevelt. Their politics 
are intermittent and explosive, not really revolutionary, but 
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usually founded on ihe perpetual grievance the farmers 
have against Capital with a big “C’ — Wall Sircct particu- 
larly — which they feel is trying to strangle them ; in any case, 
they are too wilful and heterogeneous to form a stable Third 
Party, and I should say that their principal value consists in 
the individualistic ferment they represent, which shakes 
up the hidebound conservatism of the Republicans from 
time to time. The States of the Pacific Coast also carry the 
Republican label, in spite of their incessantly restless efforts 
to start all sorts of parties. 

To resume, therefore, the Republicans an‘ the inheritors 
of those classes created by Hamilton with great and special 
privileges, so that they should support the government and 
control the common people. Persistently indeed did they 
hang on to those privileges and supj^ort only the governments 
that were like wax in their hands ! In their stupendous grab- 
bing egotism they are quite logical. Where they arc not 
logical is that, thoroughly practising all Hamilton’s doc- 
trines, they go and steal Jefferson’s pivotal theory and pro- 
claim urbi et orhi to the common people that the common 
people are, not a Great Beast, as they arc bound by Hamil- 
tonian tenets to declare, but the source of all nobility, wis- 
dom, and political discernment. This is especially evident 
at election time, but even between whiles the Republicans 
manage to mix up Hamiltonian practice and Jeffersonian 
theory with a flabbergasting deceitfulncss. To the intellectual 
hostility they rouse in me because of false economic, and 
unjust social, concepts, is thus added moral indignation, for 
the hypocrisy involved in assuring a Great Beast that it is a 
King Solomon is really more than I can stomach. 

“Are the Democrats more to your taste?” you will perhaps 
ask. Well, they are no great shakes cither. Their premises 
being Jeffersonian, presumably they do not lie to the People 
when they inform it that it possesses quasi-divine attributes. 
But they too twisted their doctrine. Indeed they twisted it 
so much that Tm blessed if one can recognize its original 
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shape. Certainly they display no incandescent desire to 
‘‘reduce the functions of government and bring it down to 
that wise and frugal affair’^ that their leader visioned. They 
tend to pile up bureaus and controls and supervisions and 
official interferences. They fought the tariff about as effec- 
tively as a minute-ago-born mouse fights a big rampageous 
tom-cat. Now and then they emitted a squeak of protest 
against monopolies and trusts and corporations^ and the 
legal and social despotism of the plutocrats, but immediately 
after they fell headlong into coma. They always lacked 
constructive unity, for as they were out traditionally to cham- 
pion the individual against the State, and the State against 
the Federal government, they represented a continually 
changing “coalition of discontent,’’ the reaction of threatened 
minorities and dissatisfied local communities, and their role 
was that of an opposition, not of a militant unit. I cannot 
see that they ever had a real centre of gravity. When, pretty 
rarely, they came into office, it was less because of their 
specific programme or merits than because there was tem- 
porarily, in the public, an explosion of wrath against the 
Republicans, who were failing to keep their flamboyant pro- 
mises of national prosperity. But when, thanks to circum- 
stances, the Republicans did keep those promises, the Demo- 
crats could hardly get a peep-in. 

Practically, the Party draws its recruits from the mal- 
contents in every section who consider themselves to be 
oppressed: the South as against the North, the Western far- 
mers as against the Eastern capitalists, the enormous cosmo- 
pohtan towns as against native Protestantism and culture, 
the new immigrants, uprooted, bewildered, too alien yet 
for assimilation, as against the population that has ancestry 
and security. Tammany comes in here, though the indica- 
tions actually are that at long last its influence is declining. 
Tammany is one of the foulest political institutions in the 
United States, which is saying a lot : it propagates and thrives 
upon an indescribable corruption, and has besmirched the 
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Democratic Party irretrievably. For several decades its 
power was unbeatable, principally because of its hold on 
those foreigners who were poor, ignorant, and friendless, for 
whom human kindliness meant everything and who neither 
understood nor cared about political morality in an un- 
familiar country where they had as yet no niche. Tammany 
protected them as soon as they arrived, giving them sympa- 
thetic advice and material assistance, and of course got their 
fervently grateful votes in return. Late in 1937, however, 
during the New York mayoral elections, Tammany was 
whipped for the first time in its existence, and turned from 
a roaring tiger, its hitherto invariable aspect, into a wet and 
mangy cat. It is ardently to be hoped, by all who have at 
heart America’s honour, that this astoundingly rapid meta- 
morphosis will prove permanent. Incidentally the latter 
shows how quickly and triumphantly civic reforms can be 
put through in the nation when the upright citizens take a 
hand in the game. It can never be said too often and too 
emphatically that the scandalous and legendary dishonesty 
rife m public affairs is often due, not to the preponderance of 
rascals and ruffians in America, but to the fact that the 
majority of clean-minded citizens look upon politics as such 
a filthy business that they cannot be induced to touch it even 
with a pole. The result of this most reprehensible fastidious- 
ness is that the crooks are the headmen in the show. 

But from the angle of an idealistic philosophy, the Demo- 
cratic Party has much less coherence than the Republicans, 
and in spite of its principles” of liberty and tolerance, it 
resorts to violence at a moment’s notice. In the solidly 
faithful South, for instance, where the Anglo-Scottish oi'igin 
of the race is purer than anywhere else, you find fanatical 
Fundamentalism — remember the Monkey Trial in Tennes- 
see? — the bigoted and superstitious Bible Belt, oppression of 
the Negro, hatred of foreign elements and persecution of 
''radicalism.” In the region where Jeffersonism receives 
most lip-service flourish the Ku Klux Klan, the Baptist and 
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Methodist opposition to evolution. Prohibition, the tarring 
and feathering, and also the murdering, of socialists, com- 
munists and union organizers — everything that is most con- 
trary to those rights of the individual and that independence 
of thought which the historic founder of the Party so zea- 
lously upheld. In the East the Party is dominated by the 
Irish politician and permeated by Roman Catholic influence 
— agents that arc not precisely conducive to Liberalism any- 
where. On the surface the Democratic mission is still to 
champion the individual against the strong organized eco- 
nomic interests, the consumer against the producer, the com- 
mon people against the trusts ; and the rallying cry is still a 
low cost of living, a reduction in the tariff, and free competi- 
tion which will benefit the masses. But in effect action is 
only demagogic ; the Vested Interests and Big Business have 
always come to an understanding with the Democrats and 
there never was an instance when, in spite of the apparent 
vigour of their agitation and the noisiness of their slogans, 
they overturned anything in the least fundamental in the 
System. Theoretically vastly more equitable, humane, and 
modern-minded than the Republicans, the medley of their 
racial ingredients, dissident regional factions, contradictory 
local objectives, and their own opportunism and cowardice 
rendered them in effect more bemuddled, befogged and in- 
competent than their rivals — at least until Franklin Roose- 
velt came to the throne. 

As to the other political parties which exist actually in the 
United States, there are, as in every democracy, the Social- 
ists and the Communists, whose numbers are indisputably 
feeble outside the industrialized centres, but whose activities 
are extremely energetic and whose educational influence is 
incontestably vital and spreading. There are also, as has 
always been the rule in America, a heap of movements, of 
cranks, of Messiahs, of would-be dictators, who jump sud- 
denly into the limelight, agitate, preach, bawl, brawl, are 
enthusiastically followed for a certain period, and peter out 
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and disappear. During my stay in the country, I myself saw 
quite a few wax and wane with equal abruptness. But the 
preservation or the legislative modification of the American 
System is, as yet, completely beyond their reach, so for the 
purposes of this expose they need not be taken into account. 


For fifty years or so the Democrats had very bad political 
luck and were kept out of office (chiefly because the country 
was prosperous. 1 repeat that it seems to be an unwritten 
law that in periods of wealth the Republicans take the helm, 
and in periods of distress the pendulum swings back to the 
Opposition and the Democrats arc elected). True, they got 
a break with the nomination of Woodrow Wilson to the Presi- 
dency in 1912, but as we all know, alas and alack, at the 
end of the World War public opinion wearied of his lofty 
but congealed idealism and his Party lost ground. After 
him came again a succession of Republicans : the spineless 
Harding, whose Administration was putrid even for America ; 
the honest but dull, mediocre, ungenerous CooHdge, who, by 
always saying nuffin, never quite let on how stupid he was ; 
and Herbert Floover, under whom occurred the unparalleled 
Depression of 1929 — a financial, economic and moral shat- 
tering such as the American people had never known before. 
Back the appalled country reverted to the Democrats and in 
1932 put Franklin Delano Roosevelt into the White Flouse. 

Now I shall embark upon a brief lesson in Current History. 
The Americans know the matter by heart, but comparatively 
few Europeans have more than some dim notions concerning 
it, so they must listen to me carefully because the events I 
am setting forth led to a stupendous, an awe-inspiring, an 
unbelievable novelty : the American people began to Think, 
Let me add at once, however, that I have not the remotest 
intention of explaining all the causes and all the facets of 
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this redoubtable mental revolution, for the very good reason 
that they are so numerous and so technical that no layman 
— that is, I as well as you — can understand them entirely. 
But here is, grosso modo, what happened. 

Round about 1920 America found herself launched on a 
wave of prosperity that made everybody, even the Americans, 
gasp, {a) During the World War, fighting Europe had 
clamoured incessantly and despairingly for the food she her- 
self could not raise. After the World War, blood-drained 
and bioken down, she took so much time to get going again 
that her necessity continued for years and years. So the 
American farmers bought all the land they could, borrowing 
all over the place at eight to ten per cent interest to do so, 
and they sowed it and produced unlimited crops for export 
to the still stricken and paralysed continent, (b) The fac- 
tories manufactured and manufactured and manufactured, 
and in all the great industries the workers received undreamt- 
of wages, (r) Everybody, from the millionaire to the street- 
sweeper — for it is in the bones of the Americans to gamble 
and venture and take quick, extreme, irrational chances — 
played on the Stock Exchange in such a way that stocks and 
shares rose to ten, twenty, fifty times their original price. 
Great and small bought boundlessly beyond their possible 
means of payment, (d) The country plunged headlong into 
an orgy of speculation in real estate. High-pressure sales- 
men, yelling and wheedling and hypnotizing, promising 
magic developments and princely fortunes, sold land on 
credit to millions of foolish souls who had never clapped eyes 
on the property they acquired. Buildings that had just been 
completed were demolished in order to erect bigger and 
dearer ones, the entrepreneurs borrowing the money for the 
construction and the tenants mortgaging their residences 
before they even moved in. (e) The bankers became the 
Scientists, the Philosophers, the Intellectuals, and the Heroes 
of the nation; and the loud-voiced, strong-jawed, bull-necked 
captains of industry, its Oracles. America lifted herself from 
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earth and soared towards ever-unfolding vistas of opulence 
and paradise on paradise of material comforts and delights. 

It was all extraordinarily agreeable, flattering, exciting, 
and extraordinarily mad. Everything hummed and zipped 
and ripped and boomed, and the people became wealthier 
and more self-assured and more ambitious and more vain- 
glorious and more senseless every day— and wc saw them in 
all their splendour and vanity and lunacy in Europe, squan- 
dering their money with as much prodigality as irresponsi- 
bility and crass bad taste. Under the a^gis of Herbert Hoover, 
the Great Engineer, the President of Prosperity, the pace 
became faster and furiouser. Never had America been so 
extravagant, megalomaniacal and boastful, and never had 
she thought or scrutinized so little, or asked herself less where 
she was going. She was going towards the most formidable 
sock-on-the-jaw in her history, and one or two John-the- 
Baptists told her so, but the Americans can be deafer than 
the Jews. Herbert Hoover urged her to get richer and 
richer, and A1 Smith, a popular Governor of New York, 
informed the world that his fellow-countrymen never carried 
umbrellas, their aim being to live under an Eternal Sun. 
With such vulgar and idiotic encouragements for her main 
winds, on and on into no one knew what, America, all can- 
vas bombastically spread, magnificently and crazily sailed. 

Then the Economic Gods looked at her, shook their heads, 
judged that she really had gone the limit, and put their flat 
and heavy foot implacably down. 

The tragedy started on October igth, 1929, when the 
ticker on the Stock Exchange showed numbers galloping 
past like armies flying in panic. Five million shares changed 
hands, each losing from five to forty points. ^‘Ridiculous 
alarm,” said the intelligent, far-sccing bankers. “The crisis 
will be over in sixty days,” said the all-wise Hoover. “Pros- 
perity awaits us at the next turning. Buy Now.” But the 
prices heeded neither the intelligent far-seeing bankers, nor 
the all- wise Hoover. Down and down they dived to the 
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bottom of an unfathomable abyss. (From 250, United States 
Steel crashed to 22 : you can take that as an example of the 
sliding scale of values.) The whole insane system had rested 
primarily on the false declarations of pseudo-financial 
specialists and the blind acceptance of ignorant masses ; on 
unsubstantial hopes, not on facts. It had shot up because of 
an uncritical faith which examined nothing. The moment 
examination began, the wild surge of faith wavered and sank. 
Unjustified confidence had built the structure : sudden dis- 
trust destroyed it. A universal disruption set in. 

(a) The investing classes found that their investments 
were worth just about, or at best a bit more than, the paper 
on which their titles were printed, for though they had never 
realized it, their capital had been, not money, but credit. 
Credit having vanished, their capital was no more. Result : 
hundreds of thousands of middle-class families literally 
ruined. 

(b) Industries, equipped for gigantic outputs, found no 
consumers for their products, closed down temporarily or 
failed entirely. Result : millions of workers unemployed. 

(c) The farmers, who had believed that the markets of the 
world would absorb their crops for ever and ever, and had 
in this belief contracted large debts to buy land and agri- 
cultural machinery, found themselves faced with an enor- 
mous super-production, no outlets, and vertiginously de- 
creasing prices for their goods. But their fixed charges, taxes 
and the interest on their debts, remained exactly the same. 
The banks and lending societies wliich had so blithely ad- 
vanced them money during the boom, frightened now by 
their insolvency, pressed them for immediate reimburse- 
ment or, in default, seized their fields, their cattle, their 
houses — whatever they could. Result: millions of people 
deprived of their homes or of the implements and beasts 
necessary to their livelihood. Further result : a movement of 
violent active anger against tire State, which not only did 
not help them, but aggravated their misery by legal penalties 

M 
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and forced sales. For the American farmers bear no resem- 
blance to the passive semi-feudal rural classes in England, 
or to the patient accustomed-to-be-neglected peasants of 
France : they look upon themselves as the real founders and 
supporters of the American Republic, and arc proud of their 
past and their political and religious powci. Again and 
again, in the Middle West especially, the irate farmers 
assaulted the judges, forcibly drove away the bidders who 
were strangers, bought up the auctioneered farms for cents 
instead of dollars penny sales^’), and restored them to the 
owners ; and cut off towns from supplies of milk and other 
products so as to oblige the urban inhabitants to accede to 
their demands. 

{d) Because neither the loans on real estate, nor the interest 
on these loans, could be paid, thousands of local banks 
failed. Because the big bankers, money being so flush, had 
lent (dementedly) billions of dollars to South America and 
Germany, where by now their credits were blocked and 
frozen, Wall Stixct gave terrifying signs of collapse and 
scandal after scandal broke out. Result : the investing public 
lost all reason. It drew out what remained of its capital 
from the tottering banks, thus increasing the number and 
gravity of failures, and an explicable but calamitous hiding 
of gold took place all over the country. In Baltimore alone, 
the depositors carried off six million dollars a day. Twenty- 
two States suspended payments. The Municipalities, which 
had derived their principal revenues from taxes on real 
estate, got no taxes now that real estate yielded nothing; 
empty-handed, they docked the salaries of their employees. 
States and Municipalities alike became totally incapable of 
supporting the unemployed — and in 1932 there was any- 
thing from eighteen to twenty million Americans without any 
resources, who needed to be fed and clothed and sheltered 
daily by somebody or something if they were not to lie down 
and die. 

“Mercy ! Whatever was the Hoover Government about ? ” 
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you will exclaim if you are not an American. The Americans 
don’t need to inquire. I can tell you instantaneously. It 
sat and twirled its thumbs while disaster piled on disaster. 
From 1929 to the end of 1930, it simply refused to admit 
the extent and seriousness of the crisis, which it declared to 
be just another of those “cyclical” depressions which the 
American System, so dear to its Republican heart, engen- 
dered and weathered. Nor would it admit the existence of 
the unemployed, for there again it was saturated with the 
Republican mentality that never liked the poor, attributing 
their state to their own choice. The ruined, the workless, 
the indigents, just hadn’t the right to be there. It ignored 
them, bag and baggage. In 1930, however, it grudgingly had 
to recognize that people were positively starving, so it went 
as far as to say: “God forbid that the Government should 
interfere! On no account or pretext must we fall into the 
monstrous English error of distributing relief. If Americans 
are depraved enough to be destitute, let the private charities 
help them.” 

Then began that dreadful era of apple-selling in the streets, 
of waiting in the interminable bread-lines, of the clearing- 
houses, the aid-centres, the refuges, the improvised organiza- 
tions directed by social workers or mere volunteers, the im- 
potent efforts of local institutions, the wave of “white-collar” 
unemployed, architects, lawyers, engineers, professors, doc- 
tors, who by this time had used up tlieir savings, sold their 
insurance policies, and had not a nickel left between them- 
selves and death from inanition and exposure. Still the 
Hoover Administration kept dumb and numb as the grave, 
while the whole of America, under its bleak blank eyes, 
agonized vainly. When the term of the “President of Pros- 
perity” expired in November 1932, the farmers, the indus- 
trial workers, the unemployed were on the verge of insurrec- 
tion. The Hoover regime crashed vertically under a blast of 
fury and execration from them all, and the new Democratic 
President was inaugurated to the accompaniment of an 
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incipient rural revolt, smashed banlcs, comatose industries, 
the falling pillars of a wrecked social system, and a national 
clamour of despair. No American statesman, not even 
Washington, had ascended to power in such dramatic cir- 
cumstances, and Franklin Roosevelt, gazing at the devasta- 
tion, pronounced a condemnation and made a promise. He 
said : “The money-changers have fled ; they have abandoned 
their high seats m the temple of our civilization. Now we will 
dedicate this temple afresh to the service of our ancient 
truths.” Drowning America clutched at him: it was Roose- 
velt ; or Nothingness ; or Revolution. 


§6 

After I had settled in my mind the vexed question of the 
American System, the intricate question of lltc mentality 
and policies of the Republicans and the Democrats, and the 
sorrowful question of the Depression, I felt that f was logic- 
ally bound to settle the controversial ciucstion of Franklin 
Roosevelt. Very quickly I decided that 1 could not do so 
in New York, New York is brightly talkative, but it is also 
very parochial, very vain, very engrossed in its own aflliirs, 
and persuaded that it is all that matters in America. I'licrcin 
it suffers from delusions. It knows a great many things about 
the United States and repeats them with terrific volubility, 
but as it has both an impish pugnacity and a superiority 
complex, all it says is considerably askew, considerably dis- 
torted, pervaded by aggressiveness and conceit. It sets you 
wrong from the very beginning, and I, for one, had an awful 
lot of trouble, later, uprooting from my mind what New 
York had told me about the rest of America. Besides, the 
city was all het up on the subject of Franklin Roosevelt ; as 
IVe mentioned already, his partisans and his adversaries 
were equally violent, and neither camp could help me to 
form an impartial opinion. So I resolved to transfer myself 
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to Washington, the brain and heart of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
administration, where I would see nakedly, directly and 
personally, what he had done, was doing, and meant to do. 
I drove to an unbelievably vast and superb railway station 
in New York, where I found everything under the sun 
except trains, and I had to trudge miles and miles till I 
unearthed one tucked away in a corner. After that laborious 
discovery, I travelled in an endlessly long day-coach, over- 
run by undisciplined children, where nobody talked to me, 
nobody offered me anything — contraiy to what happens in 
dirty, loquacious and sociable third-class in Europe — and 
where I wasn’t allowed to smoke, through an unmitigatedly 
hideous and untidy countryside. It took me five hours to 
get to Washington, though the distance is only two hundred 
miles, and I wish someone would explain to me why, in 
this speed-mad country, the trains make a point of crawling 
from the metropolis to the political capital of America at a 
pace that a wheelbarrow could (almost) beat. 

Right here I laid down my pencil. For some time past, I 
had been assailed by very painful misgivings, and now they 
came to a head, I do not know whether I am a magnet for 
disasters, but somehow I can never be long at peace. 

‘‘Philip,” I said wistfully, “d’you remember that recently 
I wrote a little book on the English?” 

“I do,” answered Philip. “You never let anyone for- 
get it.” 

That’s a downright thumping lie, because as authors go, 
I am quite modest. I’ve lived among authors for the best 
part of my existence, and I ought to know. Take it from me, 
they are insufferable creatures, while beyond being certain 
that I am Always Right, I have no vanity to speak of. But 
since Philip wilfully chooses to be blind to my merits, I will 
not demean myself by arguing with loim. I continued : 

“It was a successful little book.” 

“Some people said so.” 
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“Nothing of the kind!” I exclaimed angrily, and instantly 
realized that he had got me conlliscd, “My God, Philip^ 
won't somebody ever choke you! 1 mean, of course, that it 
was not successful because peoiih* said so; it just was success- 
ful * so there. But the idea I am trying to gel across, if only 
you’d stop tripping me up so inalic’ioiisly, is that it was suc- 
cessful because it was dinuy.'” 

“Well?” 

“Can’t you sec? If I’m funny again, I’ll be successful 
again.” 

“So what?” 

“But I can’t write die same soil of book on America! 
She doesn’t strike me that way.” 

“Then you must write your book on (he way she strikes 
you.” 

“Yes, but, it isn’t funny.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, since it isn’t funny, the inference is that it won’t 
be successful.” 

“What has that to do with the inatlcr?” inquired Philip. 

“But I’d like it to be successful, Philip! Success means 
royalties — though those two scallywags, the American and 
British Governments, filch twenty-five per cent of my royal- 
ties from me — and that house of mine in France simply Laps 
up money. Its roofs arc falling in, its walls arc falling down, 
and it needs a new coat of paint. Perhaps I had better start 
this book on America all over again.” 

“Why?” 

“To make it funny.” 

“You’ve just this moment stated that America does not 
strike you as funny.” 

“She doesn’t, but , . .” 

“I am quite unable to understand what you arc driving 
at,” said Philip with sudden and extreme coldness. ^‘^Tliis 
conversation is only a waste of time. Get back to your work 
and continue to write on America according to how she 
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strikes you. There is nothing else an honest mind can 
do,” 

When Philip takes that Lone it is useless to try to make him 
see sense. Especially as my pig-headed conscience was also 
on his side. But it really is very hard on me, and for once I 
am exceedingly sorry for myself Loads and loads of people 
go to America and turn out books merely on the traits that 
lend themselves to amusing dissertations. It is superlatively 
easy to laugh at America, not only because her exaggerations 
and absurdities are more abundant, boisterous and enor- 
mous than perhaps any other people’s, but because she has, 
en masse, a spontaneousness and simplicity that render them 
immediately obvious. None of the American foibles or 
faults IS concealed. They’d hit even a blind man in the eye. 
Naturally I perceived them, too, and felt that I could turn 
them to account. But from the moment I landed in the 
United States, something caught me by the throat, and it 
has never let me go. It has spoilt for good and all my chances 
of being witty — quite legitimately — at America’s expense. 
The absurdities were there ; the vulgarities ; the irrelevancies. 
But the point is that they do not matter. They are like a 
colony of ants running about on the toes of a giant. What 
mattered from the first was the significance of America. 
From the very first I saw her as stupendous, chaotic, imma- 
ture, but potential above every country on the face of our 
globe. From the very first I was convinced that there will 
be a phase where she will impose her direction on the 
world’s affairs, shape the destinies of the human race, and 
become the most powerful and important exponent of Occi- 
dental civilization. If in the beginning this unfaltering con- 
viction was only intuitive, as I studied America it grew into 
a belief founded on knowledge and reason. To my mind, it 
is in her that our future reposes, and that vision of her 
redoubtable role wiped everything else out of the picture. 
What interests me supremely in America is the assets, 
qualities and tendencies that will both help and hinder her 
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in the accomplishment of what I think is her mission. From 
the angle I regard her, she can inspire me, encourage me 
alarm me, and inluriate me— but she cannot amuse me. I 
am incapable of being humoro us when I am in earnest, and 
unfortunately America has called out every ounce of earnest- 
ness 1 possess. So, much to my chagrin and tlic detriment of 
my literary and financial interests, I find it impossible to play 
with America as I did with England, and this book will be, 
not a skit, but, within the liounds of my aptitudes, an exposi- 
tion and an analysis of the community tliat circumstances 
will compel to take the lead. 'Flu; pcrfcctly unexhiiarating 
approbation of the chilly priggisli Philip and of my strait- 
laced ungenial Huguenot conscience must be, damn it, my 
sole reward. ^ 



CHAPTER IV 


OF THE POLITICAL CAPITAL: WASHINGTON, THE NEW DEAL, 
AND FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

§ I 

L ate in an exquisite spring evening, I emerged from the 
Union Station in Washington. Immediately I opened 
my mouth and gave a great cry. Every organ, every nerve 
in my body expanded, lightened, mounted, and floated. 
Such swift rapture bore me up that I became aerial. For 
around me there was Space. 

If I returned to it to-day, knowing it as I now do, perhaps 
Washington would not enthrall me in exactly the same 
fashion. But on that spring evening it spelt a beauty which 
it moves me still to remember. Friends were waiting for 
me ; they put me in their car, and drove me slowly through 
the strangely empty streets. Low, wide and tranquil, the 
city stretched endlessly in front and on both sides of me, like 
a plain. Under the smooth and limpid sky, nothing clanged 
or rattled or quivered ; there were no blasts, no volleys and 
discharges of electricity; no snarl and tangle of telegraph 
wires or poles cut into the mother-of-pearl firmament. I 
saw vast avenues and drives, great formal vistas, an infinitude 
of plazas with satiny grass, trees in lines and plots and woods 
— more trees than anywhere save the countryside — ^long rows 
of large, white, handsome buildings, a broad calm river, 
gardens of enchantment near the water, where leaves and 
blossoms were unfolding their delicate perfumed panoply. 
Was this really a town in America? A medley of recollections 
passed through my mind : the marble luxury of ancient vil- 
las, the massive dignity of classical palaces, the planned 
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decorativeness of Paris, and old ricli parks in England. The 
free living plants, the waters, and the unenclosed spaces gave 
it a garment of grace ; the stable nuiusions an air of assurance, 
as if its way were appointed, its energies canalized and 
directed, its objectives lofty and remolt;. Silent, immobile, 
concerted, Washington gave me the imprcs.sion oi' ibrees 
gathered mightily together, and propelled forward, not in a 
roar, a rush, or an attack, us in New York, but in a slow 
irresistible march covering the country. Perhaps the Lin- 
coin Memorial liacl something to do with this feeling. It is 
erected, separate and apart, at one end of an immense 
straight vista. They took me there that first night so that I 
should see it floodlit ; it is open, like a CJreek temple, low, 
admirably proportioned and flawlessly plain. Alone, stead- 
fast, almost unbearably expressive, the powerful melancholy 
figure of Lincoln is seated in a perfect, iiillared hall, and tlie 
quiet noble words he had uttered when living, unadorned, 
unembossed, terrifically simple, arc inscribed in black on the 
level white walls. I cannot remember, in an existence 
embittered by having to look at statues, a piece of sculpture 
that awakened in me such poignant emotion. I did not think 
of history; I did not think of America; but as 1 gazed at the 
sad, ugly, magnificently thought -shaped face of the mur- 
dered President, a wave of pride and gratitude sui'gcd up in 
me, that the species of which I am has left so far behind it 
the beast as to produce that dedicated man, 


§2 

During the extraordinarily happy weeks I siicnt in Wash- 
ington, I found that its initial bewitchment never varied, for 
it derives from just those things one perceives on one’s arrival : 
the amplitude of the layout, the beautiful expanses, the light 
firmament, the low soothing skyline, the countless lovely 
trees, the picturesque parks. The original plan of the city, pre- 
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pared by Major Pierre L’Enfaat, was a masterpiece of lands- 
cape architecture, and in the main it has been preserved. 
From the Capitol and the White House radiate long broad 
avenues : where they intersect there is a circle and a statue, 
where a street ruts alhwait them there is a green silky piece 
of swaid; and from the Lincoln Memorial to the Capitol 
runs a superb park-way, the Mall, with gardens, pools, 
cypresses, and the tall white obelisk America erected to 
George Washington. At every step, almost, you meet his- 
tory, commemorated with dignity, or a ravishing bit of 
nature. The town is replete with monuments; it is one of 
the leading educational centres of the United States, and 
overflows with universities, colleges, institutions, learned 
societies, museums and art galleries. It is full, too, of sump- 
tuous buildings. And that’s where the snag lies. 

ril tell you what happened to Washington. One day it 
suddenly sat up and said: ^'Beyond any kind of reasonable 
doubt, I am soon going to become the Most Important 
Capital in the World. Now for the Most Important Capital 
in the World, what’s the best symbol? Obviously, all the 
things that arc the oldest, the vastest, the most imposing and 
the most splendid in history. In my youth I heard lots and 
lots about the Beauty that was Greece, and the Glory that 
was Rome. So back I goes to Greece and Rome for my 
essential symbols, but as the way back to the past is long 
and winding, and a few other masterpieces did crop up here 
and there on the road, I may unbend so far as to pick up 
one or two suggestions from Colonial America, the French 
eighteenth-century, and even the Renaissance. But, mark 
you, that is only an act of condescension and if — which God 
forbid ! — I ever forget myself and stray into the modern. I’ll 
scrap it pronto. Every day and in every way, I shall be more 
sublimely Classical-Tradition than the Classical-Tradition 
itself.” The trouble with Washington is that it lives up to its 
own persona. 

It constructed the hugest, whitest and costliest edifices 
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that any government possesses to-day, beginning with the 
Capitol, set on the brow of a little hill. The Capitol is spoilt 
by a horrible bloated dome squashing its rotunda and re- 
minding one, facetiously, of a colossally dingy Tuikish bath, 
but its Corinthian columns, its porticos and gigantic groups 
of statuary make the rest of it ponderously impressive. Inside, 
it is perplexing, like a warren : the corridors are labyrinthine, 
the historic parts are small and homely, the ornamentation 
indifferent, the atmosphere informal to the point of easual- 
ness. An amusing little onc-wheclcd underground train 
whizzes to and fro all tlic lime, taking you to the offices of 
the Senators, who have sets of three or four rooms, according 
to their importance, crowded with suppliants. When Con- 
gress is in session, the debates arc as diverting as an enter- 
tainment. It is extremely easy to get into the House or the 
Senate; you sit in a vast and very comfortably arranged 
gallery, in a cheerful, colourful, well-lighted hall and look 
down, with the greatest enjoyment, upon a sort of highly 
animated bear-garden. There is no more poini) or order 
than in a friendly untidy business club. The Representatives 
read, write, engage in private conversations, put their feet 
up on their desks, stroll about as the fanc’,y lakes them; mes- 
senger boys run ceaselessly hither and thither with papers 
and notes ; everybody interrupts everybody else ; the Speaker 
uses his gavel as though it wore a truncheon, and no one 
pays Irirn the slightest attention. The effect of Iiappy-go- 
luckiness is such that it is difficult to believe the discussions 
are serious, and the delightfully helpful attendants add to 
this feeling of levity by their exceedingly irreverent com- 
ments : constant association with Congressmen seems to have 
worn away the bump that makes for respect. Then there is 
the Library of Congress, a handsome building in the Italian 
Renaissance style, with a flat black copper roof, gilded panels 
and very elaborate decorations — one of the most magnifi- 
cently equipped and admirably run libraries in the world. 
Then there is the Treasury Building, massively Ionic ; and 
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the State, War and Navy Departments Building, massively 
old-fashioned and fussy, the only administration where eti- 
quette is (very mildly) oliserved ; and the new Supreme Court 
Building, massively Doric, and beautiful both inside and out. 
I crawled like a hypnotized aiU tlirough its pure, glacial, 
glittering expanses of white and gold ; such dazzling stretclies 
of cold and perfect pulchritude I had lu'vcr seen nor dreamt 
of, and at Iasi they congealed me, and the guards picked me 
up and revived me in one of the small ravishing courts where 
the Justices go to meditate. America sp<mt an immense sum 
of money to spin this gorges )us marble cocoon round her 
Nine Little Black Old Men, but 1 was told that they prefer 
their old shabby quarters to their palatial ofliccs, and even 
to their courtroom — a great embe with marble pillars, crim- 
son velvet curtains, austere decorations on the walls, where 
the Judges sit against a l)ackground of immaculate white, 
behind a long plain table, ami<lst the dead silence of the 
public, like black Inisls. No speetator is allowed to take notes, 
and the whole thing reminded me, on an incomparably 
more opulent scale, of the Presbyterian chapel where I, too, 
once upon a time, was taught du? Awfulricss of the I^aw. 
Then there arc the scoixis of the recently constructed Ad- 
ministration buildings, such as the Dcparlmciit of Com- 
merce, the Department of Justice, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the DcpartnuTit of Labour, and in them and by 
them Washiirgton reaches the apex of its determined dream. 
In size and in number, they are the dominating architectural 
feature of the city, and, awesomely Roman or elegantly 
Hellenistic, they put the finishing touches to its vision of 
antique grandeur. 

All the young American architects I mot in Washington 
indignantly declared that the vision is atrocious, ‘‘Here we 
are,’’ they cried, ^'with imagination, vigour, and talent, and 
Washington sweeps us contemptuously aside and reverts to 
conventions we thought mortally boring even when we were 
in oiir schools,” It is possible that if 1 wei^c a young American 
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architect, I also would be furious ; but as I am not, I cannot 
agree with their verdict, though I sympathize with their sense 
of frustration No buildings that are as stately and finely- 
dimensioned as the Departincaits can he anything but an 
adornment to a town, whatcvei young architects say. I fer- 
vently wish we had them in Euiopc. Not only did their 
serene facades seem to me more res I fill than our tortured 
Gothic, always recalling a dark, i,om[)Iicated and imperative 
religion, but their intcriois filled me with seething, stark 
yellow envy. When one ll links ol' the dirt and smellincss of 
the government bureaus in Fraiu'c, and Lhc erampedness and 
dreariness of those in England, the spccLaclc presented by 
the Departments is uplifting, morally as well as icsthctically. 
Lovely halls, patios, fouiiLains and flowers; bidght corridors 
and walls (many of them hung, like museum galleries, with 
original and interesting paintings from the Works Progress 
Administration, artists on relief working for Lhc State). . . . 
Large, clean, air-condilioned, wcll-hcatcd rooms with polished 
desks and proper lights, cliaits, graphs, amusingly educative 
posters, excellent pamphlets which you can carry away. , . . 
Swift lifts, impeccable washrooms, all the modern decencies 
and conveniences. . . . T would have gone to work in those 
offices for the pure joy of it. Never did a government care for 
the comfort and hygiene of its employees with such solicitude, 
and never were there staffs which show such a forthcoming 
attitude to the public, or take such infiniLc pains that it 
should see and understand. 

It is sheer beatitude to visit an American administration. 
No European, unless he has had that experience personally, 
can have the faintest notion of the courtesy and kindness, 
the miraculous patience, of American officials, big and 
small. If you want to learn, they will receive you, whoever 
you are. The door-keeper at the White House asks you 
pleasantly: ^'How do you do?’’; the head of a titanic 
organization like Relief urges you cordially to '^'Come 
right in.” You do go right in, and draw out a cigarette. 
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and fall into a discussion about the methods and results 
of his terrifically complicated bureau. You can formulate 
questions, you can make objections; they are answered 
with simplicity and sincerity, and even with humble-minded- 
ness, if your criticisms aie valid. Yes, it is unbelievable, isn’t 
it? Imai^iue trying to get a Downing Street or a Quai 
d’Orsay high official to listen to you or explain a point: in 
England you would be frozen out and in France you would 
immediately acquire a dossiei as a mystciious, suspicious 
individual probably in the pay of some foreign State. The 
secretaries, who are generally women, cannot do too much 
for you ; it docs not seem to them in the least extraordinary 
that you should want to talk to somebody important ; they 
will telephone to arrange a meeting, tell you who are the 
useful people to sec, further the proceedings with sympathy, 
and give you all the literature and the administrative reports 
you need on any subject. There is not a country in the world 
where access to information and to eminent personages is as 
direct and easy as in America. The assumption appears to 
be that those in office represent the public, which pays their 
salaries, and so the public has a light to their time and atten- 
tion, however outstanding their job may be or overwhelming 
their functions. Throughout the whole Administration, the 
tradition is simplicity; the principle, to supply the people 
freely and frankly with knowledge; and the spirit, one of 
readiness to help you in any search, regardless of the trouble 
it entails, I often think that this temper and this practice of 
the American officials is the truest and most enduring justi- 
fication of America’s claim to be democratic. 

To return to the Government buildings. There is one 
point on which the attacks of the young American architects 
are fair enough. The new constructions are incongruous. 
When the first burst of admiration has subsided, a sense of 
fitness compels you to say to them: ‘‘You really are very 
handsome and majestic, but listen, why on earth did you 
turn up here? I’m terribly afraid you don’t belong!” That’s 
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the snag I was speaking of a moment ago. Because they don’t 
belong, they make Washington look artificial. The town is 
not at one with its own architecture, and this deliberate 
resurrection of antiquity is not its riglitful expression. The 
pomp and splendoui arc imposed, like thcali'ical properties 
upon a stage ; they do not cnuiuatc from the minds and cus- 
toms of the people. There is, lying close at hand, an exqui- 
site example of the indigenous Auiericau style, the White 
House. It is a pity the authorilics snilfed at its charm, and 
went wandering into a Ircmcudously alien past to pull out 
of its recesses a grandiose but inappropriate setting. The 
White House, moreover, is a lesson to all democracies, and 
the European, sick to death of the castles and palaces, the 
stupid automatic soldiers, the snobbish blank-faced menials 
that inflate the pretensions of Ills rulers, monarchical or re- 
publican or communist or fascist, takes an unfailing delight 
in the pleasant harmonious villa with its park-like, wel- 
coming air. No sentries, no policemen round it, no ushers 
with farcical trappings, no Masters of Clcrcmonics handing 
you outrageous instructions, in it. Clear, fearless and friendly 
in the middle of the city, it looks as if it were inviting you to 
step in. I suppose it must be guarded, but even if its appear- 
ance of genial familiarity was partly a sham, it is singularly 
refreshing to find the abode of the head of a great nation 
feigning cordiality and goodwill instead of power and pride. 

Washington, however, is not composed only of classical 
reminiscences. Its most attractive quarter is, to me, gabled, 
porticoed, columned Georgetown, where ctuaint, capricious, 
original little houses, well over a hundred years old, crush 
or tumble over each other on both sides of narrow cobble- 
stone streets, like dainty, tipsy gnomes. It was a very small, 
authentically southern town which lived alone till Washing- 
ton spread out and annexed it. How pretty American houses 
were before the Victorian era infected the country can best 
be appreciated by comparing Georgetown with the rich 
residential sections of the capital, at the other end : of all the 
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dismal, parvenu “mansions'’ which ignorant and tasteless 
millionaires ever erected, they are the most ghastly. They 
startled me, used though I am to London, whose nineteenth- 
century ugliness they reflect, but even London never invented 
such a unique monstrosity as the brown battlemented pseudo- 
medieval fortress some Waslungtonian built in a fit of de- 
lirium. The foreign diplomats have chosen to dwell in 
things that resemble stodgy slabs of indigestible cake ; one 
is frosted pink with Gotliic windows ; as to what they con- 
cocted when they thought out styles for themselves, Lordy! 
go and look at the British Embassy ! 

As Washington sinks lower and lower in the social scale, 
it reproduces more and more faithfully all the English archi- 
tectural vices of dullness and monotony. I cannot explain 
why the Anglo-Saxon races arc afflicted with such a mania 
for copying, but copy they do, with a passionate resolution 
to be exactly like their neighbour. Middle-class Washington, 
true to type, shows a hideous predilection for sameness, 
aggravated by the love of a red like dried stale blood in a 
butcher’s shop. Scores of these dingily scarlet, nondescript 
streets discourage you as you walk through the city: all 
respectable, all banal. The Negro alleys, which are allowed 
to creep up to the precincts of the Capitol, go one better, 
for to drabness they add decrepitude— one wonders how those 
patched and squalid hovels, decayed and rotten through and 
through, still manage to stand. I saw some of the interiors 
of the Washington slums, and all I can say is that they are 
more worthy of the jungle than of the Most Important 
Capital in the world. The numerous dump-heaps, too, and 
the unsightly waste-grounds, which seem to be as ineradi- 
cable in Washington as in every other town in the United 
States, are not quite what one expects from such a self- 
respecting figure. 

Yet in spite of all these blemishes and contradictions, 
which make Washington a hotch-potch, at times too august, 
at others too sordid, your attitude towards it does not remain 

N 
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critical for very long. Always you tall back under the spell 
of its gentle boundless skies ; its lov<dy tixx's that form living 
arches, blotting out its iinperfcctious; its uiitrammcllccl 
places; its vivid plazas and vistas; its vast avenues and the 
handsome cool whiteness ofits aloof academic reverie; its air, 
when the cherry-trees burst into delicate flame, near the 
glittering Potomac, of a flowery country where it^s always 
afternoon, where tune is unluu'ricd, and c'an^ docs not press 
upon the spirit. Washington is Ukc^ a sircin -its tail may be 
an eyesore, l)iit it tucks it away, and its face lias a gracious- 
ness one never forgets. 

... A word on Mount Vernon, the estate of George Wash- 
ington. They’ve made of it a very noble picture of life in 
America at the beginning of the llc^public. Grounds, house, 
atmosphere: thci'c’s not a flaw iu their scrcuiity and dignity. 
But the reason for which the Anu'vicaus squeezed the first 
President and his wife, completely awry, into an excruciat- 
ingly ill-proportioned sort of cul)by-liole, with a howling 
asymmetry in back door and fi'ont gai(‘, some American must 
explain to me, because 1 failed to understand. 


§3 

I made a discovery in Washington, and I won’t let anybody 
agitate me by telling me I didn’t, even il' it happens to be 
true. I discovered a type amincain. Yes, of course 1 know that 
the typical American is an abstraction, and I renounce the 
hope of ever defining an American ; he is unlike himself in 
every region of his land. (The nearest description I can give 
of him is that he is the Repudiation of a European: we’ll let 
it go at that.) But in comparison with New York, at least, 
Washington possesses some quality that seems “native” to 
a foreigner. You perceive a common denominator in it, a 
participation in a basic way of life and thought, evident in 
the physique of the men, usually tall, quiet, kindly-looking; 
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in the women, touched-up without exaggeration; in the 
correct clothes, fashionable certainly, but worn unobtrusive- 
ly; in the i-egulatcd deportment, the careful speech and the 
leisurely movements. You feel, around you, a general 
sedateness, measure and agrccablcness. In the streets, the 
manners of the pedestrians arc as good as in London — I 
know of no higher praise — the people direct you affably and 
the men stop when you accost them and take off their hats ! 
I could hardly believe my eyes and ears; I had, perforce, 
got so used to being shoved aside in the metropolis. In the 
stores I was served with helpful attention; in the hotels, the 
maids inquired after my comfort, the waiters thanked me for 
my tips, the cashiers smiled at me when I paid my bills. 
This was indeed a poised and urbane population, removed as 
far from glamour and the quick splitting flash of genius as 
from vulgarity of any obvious kind : in a word, a well-bred, 
sober, intelligent and civilized provincial bourgeoisie. 

The Americans say that Wasliington is an unreal city, and 
in a way perhaps this is true. After the War of Independence, 
it became necessary to found a national capital for the 
United States, and an acute quarrel started concerning its 
site, partly out of jealousy, partly out of fear that if a State 
capital or city were chosen, it would interfere with the work- 
ings of the Federal Government. At last Jefferson, who 
wanted to honour the South, made a deal with Hamilton, 
who needed his support for the passing of a finance bill ; a 
spot on the Potomac was agreed upon, and Washington 
began to exist round about 1800. Though the plans were 
superb from the commencement for a long time the city was 
a sort of marsh, with only one wing of the Capitol and the 
President's house to adorn it, and the disgusted Congressmen, 
who had to lodge in Georgetown and flounder in the swamps, 
kept calling it the ‘'Wilderness City,” the “Capital of 
Miserable Huts,” the “City of Streets without Houses,” or 
the “Mudhole equal to the Great Serbonian Bog.” In 1814, 
during the second war with Great Britain, the English further 
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depleted it by burning the otie Capitol wiut»' and the Presh 
dends house. It coiitirna'd to be au object of dislike and 
derision, always on the ver^»*e of being abandoned, until the 
Civil Wnr (iB6i), when tlu^ Ccmiedorates boasted that in a 
few weeks tJie Southern Hag would float ovei the Capitol, 
and the North, aUnmed, lost its lethargy and swiftly trans- 
formed the des[)iscd town into a gr<uit military post, pro^ 
iccting it on all sides with strong earthworks. 

Th(^ government entrenched itsell' llna'e for good. It was 
never deemed cxpexlicul to move it, I'or though large cities 
sprang up throughout Anieim'a, and a transh'r to Nev'/ York, 
notably, would have appeared logical, tlic South and the 
West and the Middle West were all hercely suspicious of each 
other and of Wall Street, and no govcnmunit ('ould afford to 
be thought the tool of fmaiu'C or of regional interests. So 
Washington grew^ irrcvocaibly iu(<i a ])olilieal and bureau- 
cratic centre, loftily remote from the notivilu'S of the vulgarian 
Slates, the detached and elegant honu^, of tlu‘ Executive, the 
Legislative, the Judiciary and tlie foreign iX'pu^scuLaUvcs. It 
is governed by Congress, wliich appoints Commissioners for 
that purpose, and is uoii-votiiig, for its iuhabitunls have no 
voice in its management, they arc not represented in the 
Houses and cannot elect the President of their country. It 
has hardly any trade or nianufaeturcs of its own, and about 
one-fourth of it.s population is employed in the Administra- 
tion. A kind of modern version of Versailles, keeping itself 
to itself in a beautiful reservation and eonstitutiug the para- 
dox of an aristocratic organism planted in the midst of a 
democracy. . . . 

Its atmosphere is therefore so peculiar a.s to be unique. 
In its curiously bare cnvironmcixl, it .sujxplics the theories 
and motives and decrees of government but remains outside 
their practical developments, neither witnessing with its own 
eyes what they turn into, nor speaking to the people face to 
face. Its function is entirely specific, and its position so iso- 
lated that it cannot clothe that function in any sort of garb. 
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There is no garb available, no masses, classes, or movements, 
to distract the onlooker’s gaze. Washington simply does not 
contain the elements necessary to conceal its intentions or 
disguise its aims. The consequence is that it has to explain 
all it does, directly, and all its mechanism is exposed, naked, 
to a white glare of observation, investigation and criticism. 
Not a fluctuation or modification of the system, not a back- 
sliding, not a slip, can occur without its being instantly 
checked; every step must be taken in a concentration of 
light. Whether it likes to or not, Washington is obliged to 
operate in the open — a compulsion that the European de- 
voutly wishes would overtake his own dodging, writhing, 
double-crossing rulers at home. The Americans, at least, 
can’t complain of not knowing what their Government is up 
to. Besides, the newspaper men in the national capital act 
like X-rays on a defenceless victim, revealing its innermost 
insides. You never saw such a Press ; there is nothing like it 
in Europe; monstrously pampered, hectoring, indiscreet, 
barging in everywhere, if you don’t knuckle under to it you 
are done for. I am a journalist myself and appreciate to the 
full the value of professional liberty, but the American Press 
is an out-and-out Terror and the Administration panders to 
it much too much. 

But though Washington is debarred from cheating suc- 
cessfully, the very seclusion and set-apartness which make 
for its abnormal virtue are a peril. When you are divorced 
by function and distance from the immediately tangible, the 
physical results of your doings, you lose a certain sense of 
precision. The capital is like a laboratory where national 
serums are fabricated intensively, and forthwith dispatched 
to every region. But the guinea-pigs to whom the serums 
are applied are so very very far away, that the inventors in 
the laboratory cannot discern clearly, nor test exactly, the 
effects of their experiments. Diverse, individuahzed, at the 
other end of immeasurable vastnesses, the guinea-pigs have 
a trick of reacting most weirdly to Washington’s prescrip- 
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lions. U was when I l()()k(‘tl at tlin croppei’s poor, dear 
idealistic, sometimes lu'roie and oliener chaotic Washington 
(‘omes, that 1 began to w'oiider wlielhei America is really not 
too big to govern. 

Tliis same i)eculiarity of Wasliiiigton has another draw- 
back, foi unless you are passioualely iiilereslcd in political 
and social ciiicslioiis as J was, for iiistanc<^ llua'c is little 
oxcitemeut to he got out of living in tlie town All the 
brains arc in llie Administration and iIk^ (livil Scrvic'c; they 
ate generally of a very high ordca’, but naturally enough 
they are specialized and much too intcml on their official 
job to show gusto ill anything else. AI)sorl)iug work makes 
existence very sol)^', and tlic JU'ca^ssity to take j:)iiblic opinion 
into account make's it restricted and uusi)ontancous. The 
city is essentially onc^ of ('a most and responsible fjovernment 
workers, and social life is innuciu'cd by their menlaiity. I 
found myself in my own element, incomparably more so 
than in New York; 1 was in eonlacl with more peuelrating 
and creative inLclligonccs than 1 have (wer boon hi my life; 
but I was in search of just the very special food Washington 
manufactures and dispenses, so all my needs were admirably 
satisfied. But if you want fun, you mustn’t go to Washing- 
ton. It hasn’t one really first-class shop ; it has nothing like 
a good restaurant; night-clubs and the daucuig there are 
deadly; and society” is, if possible, even more mortal. 
Congress is diverting only up to a point; I apologize to 
America, but I never could bring myself to take it seriously; 
something in the atmosphere turns it into an cntcTtainmcnt, 
though I can’t say what Perhaps the representatives of the 
people arc loo familiar; perhaps too many unsavoury stories 
about them circulate; perhaps you get a fcoliug that they 
are too wily in their homc-aflairs and too ignorant in world- 
affairs ; perhaps they talk loo long. When I listened to them, 
Philip had to keep on telling me sharply: ^'^Now, Missis Oh, 
pay attention — these men and women arc settling the busi- 
ness of America,” and I’d answer, inexplicably but sincerely 
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surprised: ‘'Really, Philip, do they know very much about 
it?” It all seemed curiously like a skit on the United States. 
The rich, conventional, hollow bourgeoisie is riddled with 
pseudo-intellectual pretensions; the political and journalistic 
chit-chatterers are eternally occupied with the coulisse events 
of the White House and Congress ; the embassies and lega- 
tions pursue indescribably silly, snobbish and futile conversa- 
tions and intrigues. {What a bunch of spiteful, trivial, and 
utterly useless nonentities these foreign groups are! I speak 
from disgusted experience ; my father belonged to the diplo- 
matic corps, and I was brought up in its shallow and arti- 
ficial miasmas ; it took me years and years to get rid of the 
blight of its false and foolish values. Why this costly, mis- 
leading, mischievous, misinforming and obsolete institution 
is not scrapped and replaced by consuls and direct telephon- 
ing, I do not understand.) No, much as I enjoyed Washing- 
ton and benefited by it, I cannot say that it is amusing. 
Zest, exhilaration, leaping and changing vitality, fancifulness 
and wayward invention have no part in its steady, heavy, 
and rather dreary rhythm. I think that after some time it is 
inevitable that you should feel it is a tread-mill, and you, 
unfortunately, the mule that goes round and round. 


§4 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, however, made — and at the 
time of writing is still making — an attempt to govern the big- 
ness of America in an unaccustomed way. His attempt is 
known as the New Deal, and I don’t suppose anything in the 
history of the New World has been more discussed than its 
philosophy and the series of methods it comprised. Let’s see 
how it was born. 

When the Democratic President installed liimself in the 
White House at Washington, the American System, as we 
have already remarked, was tumbling about everybody’s 
ears. The administrative structure of the country was 
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adapted only to prosperity and civil peace, and the regime 
of '^‘rugged individualisin'’ had prevented any controlling 
legislation in the fields of linauce, econoniics, and social ques- 
tions. Now the banks liad c'ollapsed, production and ex- 
change were disruihed, one out olb'ycry five adult Americans 
(remember that tlic populalion approximates to 130 mil- 
lions) was out of work, and no provisiim existcxl for arbitra- 
tion between capital and labour, wages and hours, unem- 
ployment, health, and old-age piujsioirs. Ibanklin Roosevelt 
liad to tackle all these overwlu^Uuing issiu's. 

There was no mac'liiuery to tackle them with, since laissez- 
Jahisl America had never admitted tlu' need for regulation. 
To deal with a situation which c^xaclerl immediate rectifica- 
tion on pain of irrdricvable disaster or revolution, the Presi- 
dent, who had nothing to fall back ui>on, had to eoujurc out 
of the air measures and pcrsoiuud. U'hcrc was no time to 
wait and lest. lie was oliligecl to ('riuitc orgauizalions on the 
spot, fiom the ground up. I am told that he created to the 
tunc of 55 new departments and 150,000 new ollicials in 
less than two years, but considering lh(! size of America, the 
number of her citizens, and thci magnitude ofluT breakdown, 

I find that he exercised restraint. 

It was impossible to perform sucli a task of reconstruction 
according to the standards of normal Nor is it pos- 

sible to judge it by those same standards. The American 
phenomenon lakes a foreigner straiglil back to those terrible 
years of the Great War when frantic European Governments 
had to build up services overnight to meet necessities of 
national life and death for which they were totally unpre- 
pared. In Europe as in America, events had precipitated 
themselves like avalanches crashing; there had been, little 
knowledge and less foresight; the circumstances were unpre- 
cedented, the requirements were undreamt-of, all the 
instruments were inadequate. Europe mobilized to fight 
off an unparalleled military attack ; America mobilized to 
fight off an unparalleled social catastrophe, and both mobb 
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lizations took place in identical conditions of emergency and 
haste. In both continents, at an interval of nineteen years, 
there was the same hurry, the same mushroom growth of 
new government departments, the same heterogeneous col- 
lection of personalities drawn from wherever they could be 
got, the same abundance and contradiction of schemes, the 
same incalculable and reckless expenses. Moreover, like our 
own leaders, never before had the American leader been 
faced with such an intricate crisis. Roosevelt was a man 
whose background, family, social and financial position, cul- 
ture and temperament had moulded him, from his begin- 
nings, as a Liberal in the traditional English sense of the 
word ; that is, a gentleman of wealth and leisure who was 
public-spirited and progressive. He belonged to an advanced 
section of the Democratic Party, and had been a senator, a 
governor of New York State, and Secretary of the Navy, but 
although he was remarkably well-informed about matters 
of general importance, he had no training in social science 
and economics, and professed no social and economic 
theories, no fixed ideology, no positive doctrine. His chief 
assets, in the stupendous role he started at once to play, were 
his profoundly sincere humanitarian ideals, his intense 
curiosity for ideas, his love of experimentation, his prodigious 
receptiveness, liis unlimited courage and enterprise, his ex- 
ceedingly dominating will. Add to these natural dispositions 
the tragical urgency for instant remedies, and you will under- 
stand the line of conduct he adopted. 

He gave almost every person throughout the length and 
breadth of America, who was known to have a workable plan 
for improving the national situation, the chance to go to the 
White House and explain his project — and if that project 
seemed at all practicable, it was given a trial and the person 
remained in Washington as a government official These 
projects constituted the “New Deal,” and their initiators, 
the “New Dealers.” Never, anywhere, were concepts and 
people accorded such an opportunity and such a welcome as 
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duling the first years of Roosevelt’s presidency. Never, any- 
where, was there such a deterniiiiation to try all ameliora- 
tions, regardless of party stiicluixw, class prc'judie.cs, and 
individual interests. Never, anywhere, was llune such a lack 
of discrimination, first because of the Prcskh'iil’s own nature, 
part of whose charm is in his iiower of almost universal 
responsiveness, sec'.oudly because, even if In; had had an 
infallible sense of discernment and could luivc; distinguished 
with absolute certainty between the reasonable and the un- 
reasonable, the capable and the incapable who came forward 
with suggested cures, there was literally no time to tipply 
criteria. What followed, then, was an inc-.redilih' medley of 
schemes, from the craziest goose-chase to tlu; most seriously 
elaborated technical projects, and tin; marshalling of a fan- 
tastic range of abilities, from the charlatan and the dud to the 
outstanding trained expert. Since the PresidenI was not a 
doctrinaire, but was building his own administrative mind 
from the egg up, no central unifying idea, no stable dominant 
theme, came from the White House ; since basic philosophies 
were so different, plans so diverse and c.onflicting, directors 
so various and unccpial, and bureaus so multitudinous and 
uncoordinated, the new frame, erected under stress and 
strain, was uneven in its appearance and at ci'oss-purposcs 
in its activities. But I repeat that no European who recollects 
his War Bureaus of 1914 to 1918 has the right to criticize the 
Roosevelt Administration at its inception. He recognizes the 
set-up, with its consequences of confusion, overlapping, re- 
dundancy and waste — and he recognizes the atmosphere, 
with the fever and bustle, the endless talks, appeals and con- 
fabulations, the interminable discussion of personalities, the 
idealism and the cynicism, the self-sacrificc and the ambi- 
tion, the industry and the shirking, the energetic conviction 
and the wearied d quoi bon. In our national drama wc turned 
out martyrs and traitors, believers and doubters, visionaries 
and featherers-of-their-own-nesls. Being human, the Ameri- 
cans assumed similar guises. 
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In lids (‘Xlniouliuarily v:ui('[^aUTl ass(‘ml)ly ihei’e was, 
nevertheless, a c(>r(\ It was t^oinposcd ol' a gioii[) of itilcl- 
leciuals, baiilizt'd by a jounialisl tli(‘ '' Brain I'rusr’ — a name 
which stuck— most ortlunn youu.i»\ nearly all of them pro- 
fessors of law or political I'couomy in celeliratixl uiiiversiUcs, 
who had wnttou brilliant books or otlu'rwise dranonstraled 
that they had ideas. Bn^sidcml made some of them 

Undcr-Sccietaries olbState and told all ol'lhem to draw up 
the polu'ies ol'his N('w Dtud. 'Jdiiuk of it! IntcllcetuaLs in 
Washin|j;ton, at iht^ ln‘ad of American alFairs! Not senators 
or rcprcseulativ(\s or business imm or* the tried old war- 
horscs of politu's, but leacluTS, reformists, more or less 
Radicals, '‘infant prodigies/’ who had never had any practi- 
cal experience or any personal knowledge of realities, who 
had doiu^ uolhiug but tli(‘orr/e or batter at the American 
System and its praclieal-miudcd aclmiuistralors, and to 
whom Roosevelt said: “You crilicizccl. You planned on 
paper. Now the authority is yours. Go ahead and realize 
your imaginations.'’ They were burniugly eager, utterly 
convinced and sine, (‘.re, and their thought had already shaped 
a new American world. Willi the support of the President 
behind them., the vital interest of the common people centred 
on them, astronomical sums at their disposal, up they leaped 
to make their dreams come true. 

I have no axe to grind in America, so I can afford to view 
the Roosevelt Administration objectively — and I hope pro- 
foundly that I have done so, even though it has put up my 
taxes enormously. I went through three stages of perception 
regarding it. 

I. Tlic first stage was on my arrival in America, when I 
was too new to things to take in more than the most general, 
most protruding characteristics of the resgime. I thought 
almost at once tliat it had staggering faults. It showed im- 
precision, fluctuation, ignorance, lack of technique and effi- 
ciency — though how any Administration can be efficient 
under the ruling legislative methods and the opposing and 
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hampering claims of forty-eight sovereign States, I cannot 
tell. No American administration ever was. It squandered 
fabulously, partly owing to its incoherence and partly to the 
improvident attitude of the President himself towards money. 
Indeed, for a long time the financial policy of the New Deal 
consisted in declaring jauntily: “For Heaven’s sake, why 
worry? This is such a nVA country! Just vote to spend the 
dollars, and they will materialize.” It airily invented or 
sponsored grandiose enterprises, without an inkling of their 
cost or prevision of their fate. Again and again it deliber- 
ately flouted legality and invited the retribution that smashed 
its most cherished objectives. It practised tremendous 
favouritism, and juggled with jobs and subsidies for election 
aims. This, by the way, though deplorable from the stand- 
point of the moralist who insists that good means are every 
whit as indispensable as good ends, is one of the most irre- 
frangible customs of America and must be taken as a matter 
of course. It was a constant source of amusement to me to 
hear the outcry the Republicans made against the New Deal 
on this score. Themselves the staunchest upholders of this 
immemorial tradition when they were in office, they poured 
out Niagaras of indignation when the “spoils system,” the 
“pork barrel,” and “boondoggling” were exercised by their 
adversaries. In reality the principle had not undergone the 
slightest change ; it was only operating on a wider scale, with 
larger credits, and on the Democratic side. The Government 
incessantly sprang surprises on the country, maintaining it 
in a state of nervous uncertainty. Its direction was not defi- 
nite, and one could not perceive to what it was ultimately 
leading the nation. 

At the same time it seemed to me that its merits were 
immense, and as incontestable as its defects. The great 
figures, the men and women at the top, were personally honest 
to a degree perhaps never before attained by public officials 
in the United States. There was a disinterestedness and 
earnestness that stamped them as whole-hearted servants of 
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the community. Whether they believed or not that they 
would accomplish theii aims was immaterial to the devotion 
and patience with which they toiled. Generally speaking, 
the spirit of the entire Administration struck me as a love of 
social justice, a sense of duty towards the disinherited classes, 
a preoccupation with the needs of the people at large. The 
President, in a memorable phrase, had said he was out to 
help the ‘'Forgotten Man.’' Essentially this remains true of 
the inspiration of his Government. If the practical failures 
were very numerous, if the swings from left to right and back 
again were very disconcerting, and the moves often very 
inconsistent, the ardour of desire, the firmness of intention 
to defend the weak against the strong, the under-privileged 
against the over-privileged, to pull the submerged out of 
their hopeless circumstances, break the strangle-hold of auto- 
cratic finance and business on the exploited, enable the 
masses to benefit by the natural resources of the land, instruct 
the ignorant and establish a genuinely equahtarian form of 
democracy which would correspond to modern conceptions 
of justice and liberty, to the social necessities of our age and 
to the, progress achieved by natural and technical sciences, 
never wavered. The Administration was intelligent enough 
to recognize the inevitable quality of the future, generous 
enough to believe it right, and sincere enough to fight, by no 
means always wisely but always bravely, on its behalf. Its 
heart and, within the cramping restrictions of the Constitu- 
tion — sometimes, even, beyond them — its weight and influ- 
ence were on the side of the victims of the American System. 
I could not predict whether its material reforms would last 
in violent, emotional and dangerous America, but what I 
believed would endure was the incomparable quickening of 
mind and conscience that it wrought in the people. The New 
Deal had started a general process of tlrinking, an exercise 
with which the bulk of the nation was completely unfamiliar ; 
an interest in government ; a sense of civic responsibility and 
an appreciation of universal issues that are propelling irre- 
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sistibly America towards her maturity. That performance 
alone would suffice to stamp the Roosevelt Administration 
as heroic. 

2. My second stage was an attempt to understand some- 
thing about the New Deal’s most spectacular measures. At 
this time of day it is superfluous to describe its Acts in detail, 
even if I could grapple with their technicalities, which I 
cannot, or if the economic experts gave me a lead, which 
they do not, being irreconcilably divided in their views. 
Besides, a good many of the New Deal’s innovations have 
now been scrapped, either because the Supreme Court 
declared them unconstitutional or because they proved to 
be impracticable. Finally, while we in Europe are still 
studying it — and wondering why the devil it gave rise to 
such a hullabaloo, for on a number of points the advanced 
Democracies of Europe outstripped it long years ago — the 
Americans consider it to be already ancient history. But to 
get an idea, and to give my readers an idea, of the scope of 
the experiment, I was obliged to examine its cardinal 
chapters. 

In 1933 'The lift was down in the cellar” ; it couldn’t go 
any lower. To bring it up at least to the ground floor, the 
President decreed that the banks were to have a holiday. 
They all closed, which allowed them to pull themselves 
together and stopped the run on deposits. For a week, 
nobody in America had any liquid money, and the country 
reverted to barter. Hoarding was made so heavily punish- 
able by law that more than half the gold which had gone 
underground returned to the Treasury. Though Prohibition 
could not be immediately repealed, since that necessitated 
an Amendment, a vote by three-quarters of the States, the 
President authorized the manufacture and sale of light beer, 
which put hundreds of thousands of citizens back to work at 
once, and increased the revenues of the State. These were 
the Emergency Measures. 

Then came the Temporary and the Permanent Measures. 
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I shall not attempt to catalogue them strictly, for they 
developed a confusing knack of changing places. Some tem- 
porary measures became fixtures, and some permanent ones 
burnt themselves out as swiftly as a straw fire. Congress 
having, like the nation, more or less lost its head, looked to 
Franklin Roosevelt as its sole saviour, and fell over itself to 
do, and give him, everything he wanted. The first thing he 
wanted was money. He instantly got unheard-of appropria- 
tions, to the tune of over four billion dollars for a year — and 
more later. Out they went to the twenty million and some- 
thing Americans who had no resources — in the form of direct 
relief or the dole, which varied according to the States and 
the standard of living in each region (for instance, a family 
would obtain nine dollars a month in Tennessee and forty-six 
a month in New York) ; of great public works (P.W.A.) where 
millions were set to building roads, bridges, irrigation-sys- 
tems, post-offices, schools, hospitals, naval constructions; of 
civil works of all sorts (G.W.A., W.P.A., E.W.R. — as in 
Soviet Russia, aU the letters of the alphabet pranced about 
in the wildest jigs and hardly anybody yet knows what they 
pranced for), which ranged from fighting mosquitoes, rats, 
erosion, cleaning parks, avenues, railways, digging ditches 
and drains, stadiums and swimming-pools, to making geo- 
graphical maps, designing monuments, painting pictures, 
creating theatres and ambulatory companies of actors and 
singers, teaching eurhythmies to public school-children ; and 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps (C.C.C.), camps where 
young men, drawn from fanning and working-class families, 
were trained in afforestation, the draining of swamps, the 
tracing of roads, the colonization of unfertile lands, the re- 
claiming of deserts : a superb institution which rescued hun- 
dreds of thousands of adolescents from despair and crime and 
has now been made definitive. The immediate aim was to 
find work for the unemployed — ^failing that, to invent it ; and 
the Administration poured out an incalculable amount of 
idealism, ardour, sincerity, energy, ingenuity, money and 
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recklessness in this herculean attempt. I cannot think of any 
kind of human activity, cerebral or manual, technical or 
artistic, useful or superfluous, which the New Deal, impelled 
by philanthropy and the conviction that the dole shattered 
the self-respect of the proud American citizen, did not call 
into being (though it often seemed to me that it over-esti- 
mated the pride of the American citizen, for like everybody 
else, he took so quickly and naturally to relief that now he 
regards it as a basic duty the State owes him) . Some of these 
activities, in the educational and artistic fields especially, 
have broadened and stimulated the American poor people 
permanently — there were millions who had never seen a play 
or heard orchestral music ! 

That was in the social domain generally. But beyond the 
immediate aim of nourishing the destitute and putting the 
unemployed back to work was the fervent modern philosophy 
of the President’s Brain Trust,” at that time the 
keenest, boldest and most influential of his advisers. Now 
the Brain Trust’s fundamental doctrine was that a system in 
which milhons of people were roofless in towns full of empty 
houses, starving when granaries were full of undistributed 
food, miserably clad when factories were full of mountains of 
tissues, was wickedly insane. Its fundamental objective, 
therefore, was to augment the purchasing power of the masses 
so that all these goods, already existing, or so easy to supply, 
might be, not Stocked, but Bought. To achieve this objective, 
a reorganization of Industry, and consequently of Labour’s 
relations with Industry, was indispensable. Such a re- 
organization was conceived in the National Recovery Admi- 
nistration, the famous N.R.A. The President sent up to 
Congress, and Congress immediately passed, laws whose 
intention was to diminish the hours of work, so that more 
men should be employed in production ; to maintain salaries 
at, or increase them to, a minimum wage, so as to amplify 
the purchasing power of the common people ; to limit the 
rise of industrial prices to the real rise in the cost of produc- 
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tion; to demand that the industrialists, after consultation 
with their workmen, should present a ‘"Code” of their par- 
ticular industry (the industries that drew up such a Code 
were rewarded by a badge, a “blue eagle,” and the public 
was urged to buy their products preferably to others) ; to 
coerce recalcitrants by refusing them licences for continuing 
to manufacture. None of your piddling little reforms here, 
as you see. The Brain Trust, when it conceived, conceived 
giants. 

This industrial reorganization took place under a sort of 
genius, General Hugh Johnson, known throughout America 
for the brutal and stimulating realism of his language, and 
his phenomenal vigour and capacity for work. Industrial- 
ists, Labour leaders and delegates, Government officials, 
flocked to his office in Washington to elaborate the Codes, 
which were then submitted to the President. Some Ameri- 
cans have told me that these epoch-maldng meetings were 
from the first blackly befogged with mutual suspicions and 
recriminations; others, that the industrialists, the Labour 
leaders and delegates, the Government officials, displayed a 
spirit akin to that of the Night-of-August-the-Fourth : you 
know, that historical night, just before the Revolution, when 
the French aristocracy and clergy renounced their privileges 
and that it was all so enthusiastic and fraternal that even 
the Consumer, that eternal half-wit and victim, got a peep- 
in, and was assured that his interests would be considered. 
Since miracles do happen, this is possible, but there is no 
trace that the assurance materialized. In any case, even if 
the inspiration of the Codes was at one time genuinely 
democratic and generous, I cannot say that the Codes 
themselves were calculated to simplify the affairs of America. 
Indeed, when in my innocence I asked if I could get a copy 
of them, I learnt that they composed, with their supplements, 
eighteen volumes of thirteen thousand pages. I was so dis- 
heartened that I turned sour, and reflected that the same 
results might have been obtained, on the same subject, in a 

o 
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madhouse. To tell the truth, such of the Codes as I studied, 
to get a faint notion of the meaning of the whole thing, left 
me with a doubly uneasy impression: that they had been 
drawn up preponderantly by the industrialists (probably that 
was inevitable, since the industrialists seemed to be the only 
people who knew their business), and that American busi- 
ness methods were rotten to the core, for the Codes were 
thick with the enumeration of the tricks, lies and ruses re- 
sorted to both by producers and traders — especially in the 
automobile field — and with recommendations as to how to 
circumvent these universally dishonest practices. I had no 
idea that the essence of American industry and commerce 
was such unmitigated knavery : it took me dreadfully aback. 
There were 682 Codes of “loyal competition,” 185 supple- 
mentary Codes, 685 Amendments to the Codes, 139 general 
regulations, 70 executive decrees and 11,000 “interpretative 
circulars.” Time^ one of the youngest and most intelligent 
of American reviews, and undoubtedly the most irreverent, 
said that in the same circumstances Moses would have been 
compelled to spend his days climbing up and sliding down 
Mount Sinai : the comment had a certain appositeness. 

Maybe the Codes were too unwieldy. Maybe their burn- 
ing spirit waned too quickly. Maybe the Government had 
neither the knowledge, the technique, nor the equipment 
necessary to administer them ; or Eig Business, after the first 
few terrified months when it was ready to follow Franldin 
Roosevelt anywhere, recovered its nerve and its greed; or 
the theories of the Brain Trust were really erroneous and its 
“mystique” really unsound and perhaps it really is impos- 
sible that a too-rigorously planned economy should reign in 
a capitalistic system — one of the two must go to the wall. 
I cannot help you to a decision. Anyhow, a year after 
its birth, the N.R.A. found itself in its death-throes. The 
fixation of prices and the control of production turned out to 
be insuperable difficulties; Radical opinion loudly pro- 
claimed that the small producers and the consumers had 
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been sacrificed to heavy industry, which they undoubtedly 
had ; Labour was violently discontented, as it always is, and 
the syndicates split over a question of representation, as they 
usually do; the quarrels between the Federal Trade Gom- 
mission and the administrators of the N.R.A. were legion, 
and the conclusions of the investigatory committees formed 
to examine the results of the scheme were almost invariably 
hostile. General Johnson resigned from his functions with an 
appropriately resounding eclat. The President named a 
National Industrial Recovery Board to replace him. Then 
occurred the grotesque incident of some dead cliickens, the 
Schechter case, which the N.R.A. officials declared to be a 
violation of the Code regulating the poultry industry in the 
region of New York, and the inculpated merchant, indignant 
at being beaten over the head with his own hens — defunct 
at that — ^went to law. 

This was a heaven-sent opportunity for the enemies of the 
N.R.A., who by now were as the grains of sand on the shores 
of the Atlantic. They made it a test-case. It was sent up 
from court to court, its implications becoming vaster and 
vaster on the way, till by the time it reached the august 
precincts of the Supreme Court, this matter of the corpses of 
a few fowls had turned into a question of the validity of the 
Codes themselves — and therefore of the whole raison d^itre of 
the N.R.A. It was the first time it had been challenged, and 
it was the last, for the Justices argued that Congress had no 
right to delegate its specific power to evolve or impose new 
laws to any authority whatsoever, President or industrialists 
or Labour leaders or Government officials — which meant, in 
effect, the authority that had made the Codes. So, unani- 
mously decided the Justices, the N.R.A. was unconstitu- 
tional, and forthwith they committed legal infanticide on 
the Brain Trust's most audaciously revolutionary child. 
Back went America to her old habits, and you got again 
what you had before the New Deal existed : uncontrolled 
prices and production, huge variations in wages, unequal 
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hours of work, child labour, shops open until ten or eleven 
o’clock at night, discrimination against members of Labour 
syndicates, no cohesion anywhere save in the very powerful 
trade-unions — the old unorganized, anarchistic, insecure, 
plutocratic and autocratic form of nineteenth-century 
Capitalism. And that was that. 

As I’ve stated before, I am not an economist, and cannot 
tell whether the N.R.A. hastened or retarded recovery. 
What struck me — and this is a remark that applies to all the 
enterprises of the New Deal except the Tennessee VaJley 
Authority — ^was that from the point of view of the Americans 
it was a tremendous innovation, and that from the point of 
view of a European it was a very belated imitation of theories 
and methods which the advanced Democracies of the Old 
World had put through sixty or even seventy years ago. 
Essentially, the N.R.A. was an attempt at corporatism, a 
very old acquaintance in Europe, and as to the social legis- 
lation it aimed at, the surprise the latter provokes in a foreign 
observer comes from the fact not of its novelty, but of its 
laggingness and anaemia. The reforms that seemed so start- 
ling to the American people are in Europe merely subjects 
of academic discussion. Legislation on wages, hours, child 
labour, the right of collective bargaining, arbitration be- 
tween Capital and Labour, trade-unionism, freedom for the 
workers to choose their own representatives, picketing, un- 
employment insurance, health and old age pensions, obliga- 
tory compensation for factory and domestic accidents — all 
these things, which the N.R.A. wanted, which it failed to get 
definitively, and which America is actually obtaining only 
in patches, bit by bit, and very restrictedly — mostly because 
of tlie fight the vigorous new wing of Labour under John L. 
Lewis, the Committee for Industrial Organization or C.LO., 
is putting up — represent issues that have been, for such a 
long time now, part of the social structure of Scandinavia, 
Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, England, France, pre-War 
Germany where the first concessions were obtained as far 
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back as under Bismarck, that it is impossible for a European 
to become excited. 

Indeed, the comment that rises most naturally to our 
lips is : What! Do you really mean to say that you haven’t 
got those elementary regulations yet?” If the commen- 
tator is French he can add: ''Ha! Look at us! Since 
1936 we are so modern that the social insurances for 
workers are eight times the measly little provision that poor 
Franklin D. had to struggle so hard to get for you ; we give 
the proletariat fifteen days paid-holidays in the year and a 
substantial monthly subsidy for each of its children under 
fourteen years of age (these last two items are exclusively at 
the employer’s expense, though for the life of me I cannot 
see why he must pay for the successful copulations of his 
employees : personally I feel outraged at being legally obliged 
to maintain the upshot of my cook’s, or chauffeur’s, or gar- 
dener’s, or agricultural labourer’s reckless amorousness) ; the 
workers toil only forty hours in the week, in spite of the fact 
that insufficient production and exportation are smasliing 
our country’s economy ; and when they are displeased with 
their boss they can occupy his business premises. Take a 
leaf out of our book and justify that label of Democracy 
which you so complacently but so illogically wear!” Child 
labour is entirely eliminated in the countries I’ve just men- 
tioned; company unions, organized strike-breaking on the 
part of the employers, the prohibition of picketing, do not 
exist. The theory of State intervention in industrial and 
commercial affairs started with mid-nineteenth-century 
socialism ; it is applied in a multitude of fields and is gaining 
so much ground that already basic industries have been 
nationahzed in some very progressive Democracies. A 
Public Works Programme was instituted in France years 
before the New Deal got it going in America, and the social 
philosophy motivating relief — that the State, not private 
charities, is responsible for, and must support certain classes 
of citizens ruined by national conditions — ^was adopted by 
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European countries immediately after the Great War. 
Where the New Deal scored was in inventiveness (its public 
works were legion) ; in largeness of scope (almost every 
category of people benefited by relief) ; and in its astrono- 
mical expenditures (which Europe could not emulate). 
Otherwise, never did a mountain give birth, with such ear- 
splitting screams, to such a tiny mouse. 

The same remark holds good in the financial sphere. The 
President abandoned the gold standard and reduced the 
dollar to half its value, thereby creating inflation, a measure 
enthusiastically endorsed by all the classes, save the creditor 
class, naturally enough, as one of the easiest remedies for 
their ills. Therein, too, he only followed Europe’s example, 
with this small difference : that we had already learnt that 
the remedy of inflation is only apparent and has to be paid 
for through the nose later on. Another furiously discussed 
reform was the Securities and Exchange Commission. Banks 
issuing bonds were made responsible for the exactitude of 
the information their prospectuses supplied to the public; 
persons and institutions selling bonds were forbidden to re- 
ceive deposits, and a “mutual insurance” was created for all 
deposits inferior to ten thousand dollars. England had origi- 
nated this sort of legislation about the middle of the last 
century, and tightened it up thirty years ago by Company 
Acts which set the model for laws passed almost everywhere 
in Europe. That one of the primary duties of the State is to 
defend its ignorant, foolish, gambling citizens against specu- 
lative campaigns — particularly in America, that has more 
than her share of financial roguery on one hand and public 
gulKbility on the other — is an article of faith with demo- 
cratic governments. On that point also the New Deal was 
no roaring pioneer. 

Still speaking from the angle of a comparison-making 
European — and how can I speak from any other angle when 
nobody in the world presents me with a touchstone by which 
I can definitely find out whether the financial and economic 
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results of the New Deal were really good or really bad in the 
long run for the nation at large? — it is in the field of agricuh 
ture that I was most impressed by the newness’^ of the New 
Deal methods. Certainly no European government ever 
did, for the farmer, anything like as much as the Roosevelt 
Administration did. In a way, public opinion in America 
was more prepared for State intervention in agricultural mat- 
ters than in industrial matters. It recognized that the far- 
mers were ground to bits between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of mortgaged lands and over-production, although 
very frequently it was their own unwisdom and desire of 
great and rapid gain, or their own dreadful mismanagement 
of the soil that were responsible for their plight — ^for if any- 
thing can be truthfully averred of the average American 
farmer it is that he is not a land-loving animal but a land- 
exploiting animal who has ravaged and looted the natural 
resources of his continent every whit as disastrously as the 
predatory big business man. Besides, the farmers never made 
the mistake of letting public opinion ignore that plight; they 
always were past masters in the art of clamorous and unremit- 
ting self-lamentation and protestation. To prevent the ex- 
propriations and forced sales that were driving the farmers 
to frenzy, the State took over part of the mortgages, and 
printed bonds guaranteed by the Treasury, which were then 
given to the creditors in exchange for the capital they had 
lent to the farmers — ^while the farmers themselves became the 
debtors of the State, with very long delays for repayment. I 
suppose the nation will have to shoulder, in the end, these 
debts to the State, for if I know anything about farmers, they 
will consider that all they got was far short of what they 
deserved. 

Another necessity was to raise the price of agricultural 
products to a level of subsistence for the farmer. Under 
President Hoover the State had bought up stocks and the 
experiment had failed utterly. The New Deal, with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, or A. A. A., decided to regulate 
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production by limiting it. The farmers were called upon to 
restrict voluntarily the acreage planted heretofore with 
“basic products/’ such as wheat, cotton, tobacco, corn, rice, 
to which list were later added milk and its derivatives, bar- 
ley, flax, sugar-canes and others. In exchange for their col- 
laboration they received compensatory indemnities or 
“benefit payments” obtained from a “processing tax,” that 
is, a tax levied upon the products at the first stage of their 
transformation — wheat at the miller's, cotton at the spin- 
ner’s, tobacco at the cigarette-manufacturer’s, and so on. 
The soil thus released from cultivation was to be used for 
pasture or for growing vegetables for the farmer’s own con- 
sumption. Furthermore, live-stock and hogs were slaugh- 
tered in tremendous numbers, a procedure that reminds one 
of the Massacre of the Innocents, and, like that historical 
exploit, smacks singularly of both barbarity and stupidity. 
Still, what I think of these measures is neither here nor there ; 
the fact is that the price of agricultural products was raised ; 
the farmer turned out less and the wretched consumer paid 
more, and the immemorial “backbone of the country,” which 
had undeniably been rather bent, was straightened up again. 

Other extremely interesting innovations — not comprised 
in the A.A.A. but pertaining to agricultural questions — that 
left Europe far behind America in the same line of experi- 
mentation, were the Ever-Normal Granary Plan; the Re- 
settlement Administration, primarily out to rescue sub- 
marginal farmers and remove them from exhausted soil to 
better lands on a self-sufficient basis ; the superhuman efforts 
of the Home Bureau of Economics to train the rural masses 
in domestic economy, eflflciency, and hygiene, by means of 
demonstrations, lectures, visits of expert agents, the cinema 
and publications on every single subject that concerns the 
farmer’s budget and interests. (My God! If the peasants of 
any country in Europe had had spent upon them a millionth 
part of the time, trouble, care and money which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bestows upon the American farmers, 
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they would be sitting on the top of the world. And the world, 
physically at least, would be a more beautiful place, for the 
European peasant cherishes and tends the land, understands 
and respects its rhythm, and at the least encouragement turns 
it into a nosegay as well as into a source of food. But he is an 
inarticulate and patient fellow, used to misery and to being 
passed over, so he gets nothing from Government. The 
American farmer, who so frequently manhandles the earth, 
and who is always insatiable, gets wet-nursed by Govern- 
ment to an incredible extent. Yet taking him altogether, as 
a class, I repeat that he has done more to deplete his coun- 
try’s natural resources than almost anyone in America.) 
Above all, there is the magnificent enterprise of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which is establishing successfully a sort of 
planned economy, entirely uncoercive, in one of the poorest 
and most neglected regions of the United States, and is to 
my mind the only scheme that can conceivably provide the 
design for a solution of the problem of Capitalism. 

All these projects were vast and bold, but here again they 
met with diverse fortunes and none can say what the ulti- 
mate consequences of the agricultural policy will be. The 
immediate consequences (though it was mainly the farmer- 
owner who profited: certainly not the tenant-farmer, the 
sharecropper, the agricultural labourer or the seasonal 
worker) were, as in the case of the industrial and social 
policies, to patch up the system and set the machine to work 
again. True, it knocks incessantly and now and again it 
stalls completely for a time, but when the New Deal came 
along it was in dislocated parts all over the ground. The 
Conservatives say that the dislocation was only apparent ; 
that if that Damned Meddler, Franklin Roosevelt, had left 
it alone, it would have picked itself up by reason of its intrin- 
sic virtue and magic, and started functioning aU right once 
more. As it is, they opine, he’s muddled it up catastrophic- 
aUy. The Radicals say that the whole bloody thing was bad 
from its inception; it had got worse and worse as it de- 
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veloped; it was stinking to high heaven of putrid decay, and 
Franklin Roosevelt should have had the courage and wisdom 
to scrap all its rotten remains. As it is, they opine, he effected 
the disastrous rescue of a mechanism that is an outrage to 
realities and the clear necessities of the future. For different 
reasons, both camps reject the New Deal with hate and 
contumely. 

Everybody judges, of course, from the point of view of the 
system one has in one’s own head, which is the only thing 
that can act as a criterion. Personally I believe that Capital- 
ism was not intrinsically doomed to become the ignoble 
structure it grew into, and that if its essence, the profit- 
motive, had been reasonably controlled it need not neces- 
sarily have turned into the monster it is to-day. The adver- 
saries of Capitalism contend that the profit-motive could 
never have been controlled. Well, it would take too long 
to argue about that issue ; the fact is that it wasn’t controlled 
and by suppressing status — which was replaced by mere 
contract leading to a basic insecurity — by giving free rein to 
usury, monopoly and an unimaginably fierce and dishonest 
competition, Capitalism has resulted in the intolerable para- 
dox of politically free men who are economic slaves. To my 
mind, that is why it is impossible that it should continue as 
it is. It does not correspond in any manner to twentieth- 
century scientific discoveries, conceptions of social justice 
and concrete needs, and when there is such irremediable in- 
compatibility between the Spirit of the Times and a system, 
history proves that, sooner or later, but always^ the system 
is destroyed. I am convinced that the present form of 
Capitahsm will ultimately be destroyed. But I am an irre- 
ducible Progressive-Liberal and not a revolutionist. I have 
witnessed four revolutions with my own appalled eyes, since 
the World War — ^in Russia, Georgia, Italy and Germany; 
I went to prison under one of them, the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion; and thinking of the course they all took and the results 
they all achieved, my unshakable opinion is that the means 
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were fiendish and the results foul. Neither for myself nor 
for others do I desire any drastic upheavals^ and I loathe the 
cult of the blasted Proletariat just as inimitably as I loathe 
the cult of the obscene Tribe. Supposing it were in my power 
to direct a country’s destinies, I would accept for the time 
being the general structure of Capitalism. But I would 
modify it profoundly by phases. I would resort to graduated 
income-tax (in no case would revenue be allowed to exceed, 
say, a hundred thousand dollars a year, which in reality is 
twice more than is needed in order to live ultra-comfortably!) 
and to graduated death-duties, not only to increase the re- 
sources by which the State could further the welfare of the 
whole population, but steadily and definitively to diminish 
inequalities of fortune and opportunity. I would establish at 
least public control and supervision over all the industries 
which affect public interests and which now lead straight to 
the exercise of monopoly power — and some of the basic 
industries, like coal, electricity, armaments, the railways, I 
would nationalize at once through public boards and com- 
missions. Later, all important industries would be national- 
ized by degrees and in developing these nationalized 
industries the Central Government would plan an appro- 
priate allocation for a large part of the country’s annual 
investment in new capital. The Bank of the country would 
also be a public institution using its powers and resources to 
mitigate violent fluctuations in industry and employment. 
And especially would I spend the State’s money to advance 
the health, education, intelhgence, and character of aU the 
people. If the process of gradualness were actively kept up 
and not allowed to lapse into a coma, these reforms would 
lead to a huge mitigation of the injustices and instabilities 
of modern Capitalism and yet retain what in my eyes is the 
indestructible need and right of the individual — ^free initia- 
tive and a reasonable amount of private property. However, 
as it is not in my power to direct any country’s destinies, 
there is no point in continuing to elaborate my theories. 
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I Stated them just to explain why I personally sympathized 
ardently with the major conceptions of the New Deal. It 
wanted exactly what I did. 

3. My third phase concerning the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion was a tentative summing-up. Up to date^ late in 
A.D. 1938, the New Deal can be divided into four periods. 
Tve already described the first, which was the stage of emer- 
gency measures taken to meet the 1932 panic; and the 
second, which was the laying-down of a permanent pro- 
gramme, some of whose items have gone with the wind, 
others — hke the Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
Labour Relations Act, the Farming Acts, the T.V.A., 
Relief — staying the course. The third stage, which came 
after the second Roosevelt election, was one of sheer political 
adventure and counter-attack, including the defeated 
Supreme Court Plan, a most misguided attempt to appoint 
fifteen Justices instead of nine, deep rifts among the Con- 
gressional supporters of the President, showing an emphatic 
loss of willingness to be led everywhere by the nose; the 
constant defence of threatened New Deal agencies ; a business 
set-back (Recession) and an economic slump. This period 
was characterized by more mistakes on the part of the 
President, more shifting and irrational machinations, and a 
more concerted drive of his adversaries on his chief projects 
than ever before — as well as by great Labour unrest and the 
rapid growth of John L. Lewis’s influence among the work- 
ing-classes. It was a period when the Administration was 
compelled to recognize that its main economic campaign, 
made to break the stranglehold Big Business and High 
Finance had estabhshed over the country by means of mono- 
polies, was defeated ; when the President seemed as trapped 
as a mouse in a burrow, and all his moves inconsequential, 
harassing his foes but also undermining the esteem and confi- 
dence of his partisans, who really couldn’t be edified by 
the spectacle of runs and jumps and doubling-backs and 
sallyings-forth again, just as the humour seized him. 
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As I write^ the New Deal is entering on its fourth sta^^ wi|;h 
very definite issues to tackle ; how to shape a business policy 
that will at last be truly representative of all the interests 
involved — labour, the consumer, the investor, management, 
technology, and finance; how to halt the 1938 Depression; 
how to heal the Party breach ; how to win the next election. 
Whether these issues will be handled with wisdom, or luck, or 
success, I do not know. But the whole thing has now crystal- 
lized enough to be defined. We can leave aside the Right 
Wing and the Left Wing indictments, and the laudatory pats 
the New Deal administers to itself The whole thing stands 
out as an attempt, in the economical domain, to curb, restrict 
and control High Finance and Big Industry, to regulate and 
help agriculture, and to provide permanent relief for the 
unemployed masses. In the social domain, it is an attempt 
to adjust economic factors which were hitherto supposed to 
be intractable, so as to give the people much more money, 
many more goods, and, at the same time, a far greater 
amount of leisure than before. Politically it is an attempt 
to expand the Federal Government’s power of intervention 
and decision, to assure the continuation of the Democratic 
Party in office, and to perpetuate Roosevelt’s own ideas. 

To me, all these objectives seem legitimate, and almost all, 
excellent ; the methods, some very good indeed, some very 
inefficient indeed — though not invariably through the fault 
of the Administration! — and a few very reprehensible 
morally, notably the policy of placing over half the nation’s 
voters on the Government pay-roll, a policy that in effect 
means bribery. Certain unshakable results have been 
achieved : a framework of social-security legislation ; a funda- 
mental code for Labour in matters of collective bargaining, 
unionization, wages and hours; precautions against bank 
stampedes ; checking of pillaging activities in the securities 
markets ; the beginnings of a lawful regimentation of trusts 
and utilities ; the education of the public injudicial questions ; 
the commencement of an open struggle, on the side of an 
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awakening unprivileged majority, against an entrenched 
privileged minority. Twice the chance to go beyond this 
structure was given to Roosevelt and twice it was irretriev- 
ably muffed — once in 1933, when in the midst of the general 
panic he could have nationalized the banking and credit 
system, and again after the 1936 election, when he was at 
the height of his popularity, and might have driven through 
a decisive programme of economic planning instead of 
wasting his energy on a stupid and unnecessary constitu- 
tional fight (the idiotic Supreme Court reform) . I doubt if 
events will offer him another opportunity. 

And having said all this, I reiterate at the risk of tedium : 
even supposing that the New Deal was neither thoroughly 
sagacious, nor thoroughly adequate, nor thoroughly honest; 
even supposing that it never does advance any further ; even 
supposing that it only manages to conserve the positions it 
now has ; even supposing that history subsequently shows it 
cured none of the country’s ills permanently — for all time 
the irrefutable fact will remain that it flung a challenge to 
an undisputed plutocracy ; tried to modify the evils of hold- 
ing companies, control of banks over industry, and absentee 
ownersliip; glaringly revealed the terrible cruelties and 
inequalities of a system the nation had unreflectingly ac- 
cepted and admired ; developed the social conscience, and 
forced a fresh vision of Democracy on America. 


§5 

Before I left Washington, I went to see the President. 

Up at the White House, I sailed into a pleasant hall, sat 
in a comfortable arm-chair, saw a smiling gentleman who 
asked me for no more credentials than my name, and chatted 
with a lot of amiable people I didn’t know. After a short 
wait, all of us — some sixty or seventy men and women — 
passed into a delightfully spacious room with tall windows 
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looking on sunny green lawns, and bright walls covered with 
coloured prints of early America. At a long flat desk, behind 
which hung extensively the Stars and Stripes, sat a man of 
middle age, well-groomed, broad-shouldered, with an air of 
great physical fitness, a bold curve to his shapely head, and 
a clean-shaven, handsome, sensitive, intelligent and compli- 
cated face. Immediately I recollected other rulers of equal 
significance : the theatrical truculent ughness of Mussolini, 
the bawling bully; the sneering brutality and granite-like 
heaviness of Stahn, the ruthless peasant ; the fanatical, stupid, 
banal countenance of Hitler, the neurotic, with its nauseat- 
ing expression of deeply-embedded fear. The face in front 
of me was of a different essence : it was one of the most re- 
markably civilized faces I have ever seen. 

The eyes, set rather close together, quick, keen, perceptive; 
the celebrated smile, now distinctly fixed and automatic, 
coming irrelevantly, as if due to habit or to after-thought, 
but very attractive and persuasive when it did remember to 
occur ; the clear, alert, beautifully-modulated voice, the easy 
courteous manners and the genial forms of address — aU these 
things had an instant effect of leaping, indefatigable vitality, 
of tremendous resiliency, of capacity sharp-edged and very 
diverse. They were stimulating to the imagination, and the 
senses, also, became excited by the exhilarating vigour which 
poured out of this dynamic man. It was impossible not to 
be captivated at once. 

But it was impossible, too, not to grow perturbed as the 
conference proceeded. I never lost the impression of charm, 
but slowly, a feeling of disquietude mounted side by side 
with the enjoyment. It is very difficult to analyse why. It 
had nothing to do with the criticisms I had heard of the 
President : it was a personal intuition. Thin k i n g it over, I 
am inclined to beheve that its source was my realization of 
the abnormal rapidity and fluidity of the mind of Frankhn 
Roosevelt. The crowd of journalists, grouped opposite him, 
pressing against his table, questioned him on whatever they 
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wished. He caught the questions, he flashed back the 
answers, exactly like a tennis champion striking the dancing, 
rushing balls on a court. Sometimes he did not choose to 
reply, and then the dexterity with which the interrogations 
were evaded or diverted, was astounding. It was evident 
that he was impulsive, but his impetuosity was so controlled, 
he was so agile and so wary, so slick, so watchful and decisive, 
that in fact he directed the conversations as he pleased. The 
more I looked at him and listened to him the more firmly my 
conviction took root that this magnetic individual who 
assembled in himself so many complex faculties, was above 
all a player superbly conducting a game. 

This experience of the incomparable skill and nimbleness 
of the President clarified my picture of him. (Please note 
that I write: "‘my picture of him” : the true picture of this 
intricate, nervous and mysterious brain is known to the 
Omniscient alone.) As I see it, here is a man whose heredity, 
education and instincts gave him a prodigiously keen taste 
for justice, generosity and humaneness. The drive was not 
overwhelming enough to constitute a vocation — by wloich I 
understand a force that in the words of the philosopher 
Zeno seizes a human being by the hair and compels him to 
assent — ^involving, as a vocation must, entire self-sacrifice 
and self-forgetfulness. But it was strong and passionate 
enough to lead him, when circumstances demanded that he 
should mobilize his energies, to concentrate on a definite 
goal of outstanding nobility, the establishment of a reign of 
social equity which would bestow freedom, opportunity, 
happiness, and a share in the national wealth on every one 
of his feUow-citizens. Certain psychological factors informed 
his energies with a distinctive quality. A domineering will, 
tremendously sharpened by the admirable and successful 
struggle he waged against illness and a physical infirmity 
which might well have destroyed the morale of a weaker 
man. . . . An ambition that probably was intensified by the 
subconscious need of compensation, but in which no Euro- 
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pean at least, comparing its manifestations with the mani- 
festations of the ambition of the Continental dictators, can 
discern any basic unbalance or megalomania or cynicism — 
for it is quite logical that Roosevelt should wish to wield 
power as long as he can, since he feels he has grasped and 
can communicate the needs and hungers and aspirations of 
the common people, as he undoubtedly has. . . A very 
exceptional zest for action, for fighting, for sheer living. . . . 
A sense of drama so unquenchable, so imperious that if exist- 
ence itself does not provide him with crises, he is impelled to 
create them as a means of mental nourishment and a 
heightened consciousness of significance. . . . There are, of 
course, a host of other obvious traits in his most unsimple 
make-up — complete fearlessness, resourcefulness, obstinacy, 
tenacity, sympathy, curiosity, optimism, vanity — but the 
qualities I have named are, I believe, the very fabric of his 
character. The perpetual fabric, over which impulses and 
moods, good and bad, come and go like water passes on and 
flows off a rock. 

So much for the composition of this immensely talented 
player. The motive of his game cannot ever be questioned, 
so plain and so consistent is his disinterested desire for a 
larger and more fortunate life in which all will participate. 
The nature of the game consisted, not in the construction of 
a new system — he is not an architect, he is preponderantly 
a broker of ideas — but first in the salvaging, and next in the 
correcting, for the common welfare, of the system in which 
he had been reared and which he genuinely believes could 
operate satisfactorily on behalf of the whole population if 
its worst abuses were abolished. To give it the chance to 
operate satisfactorily he battled unceasingly and unsparingly. 

But the results were nothing like what he had hoped. He 
encountered a formidable opposition and hindrance to his 
plans, which sprang fi"om the history, the geography, the 
set-up of America; from the Constitution, the legislative 
machinery, the gigantic vested interests; from traditions, 

p 
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habits, and the temper of the people. The methods he in- 
vented or approved were improvisations and often para- 
doxes. His own grave psychological defects militated against 
him : impatience, versatility, disingenuousness, an inordinate 
desire to win applause, to conciliate public opinion, to be 
everything to everybody at once, love of the limelight, the 
queerest mixture of the messianic complex and the prima 
donna complex, and a redoubtable aptitude for jettisoning 
without a qualm theories and followers when he found it 
convenient. Though it would be absurd to the point of 
dementia to mention his reprisals, which consist in scathing 
words or swift dismissals or intrigues to eliminate adversaries, 
in the same breath as the reprisals of a Stalin, a Hitler or a 
Mussolini, it cannot be denied that his personal animosities 
and resentments got entangled with his impersonal indigna- 
tion against vicious institutions. He is an unforgetting and an 
unforgiving man, and none is safe with him who cannot 
offer adulation and submission. The inner dispositions of the 
President combined with external obstacles to handicap him 
in his game and will prevent it, I am afraid, from ending in 
victory, though he himself persists in both his idealism and 
his determination to go forward, and his high purpose and 
dauntless resolution have not altered at all. 

The purpose is really so high, and the resolution is really 
so dauntless that they alone, totally apart from ultimate 
triumph or failure, might have given him in the eyes of his 
contemporaries and of posterity the stature of a hero. If he 
has not acquired it, if, as I think, he will not acquire it, it is 
because of his tactics. His actions are those of the politician. 
One of the most astute in existence. One of the most expert 
and the most Protean. There is not a twist or turn of the 
politician's technique that he ignores or refuses to resort to 
— ^not a feint, not a subtlety, not a shift. He employs every 
kind of artifice, device, manoeuvre, expedient, pressure and 
henchman. His goal is inflexible, yes — but his march to- 
wards it is the most devious imaginable and on the road to 
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his inflexible goal are now lying, in mounds, changes of pro- 
cedure, reversals of policy, \dolated promises, discarded 
pledges, abandoned principles and forsaken friends. To 
reach his dream he uses not a highway but a maze, and to 
bring it to materialization, means that are not wicked, assur- 
edly, but commonplace, stale, worn and devoid of any 
resurgence of morality. This cannot astonish anybody, cer- 
tainly not in America, where politics were always superla- 
tively crooked — and anyhow I suppose that in these times 
no one except the inmate of a lunatic asylum, afflicted wdth 
delusions, fancies that rectitude is worth while — but neither 
can it excite whole-hearted respect. Franklin Roosevelt 
fully deserves to be liked, to be admired, on many points to 
be esteemed, and to be fervently commended to all the 
Democratic gods for his general endeavour, but it is not 
possible to put in him an enduring faith and to yield one’s 
conscience to his leadership. For in spite of his magnificent 
gifts and lofty purpose, an essential coherence is missing in 
him — perhaps that indefinable quality of spiritual integrity 
which in the last analysis is the only permanent force in the 
world. 



CHAPTER V 


A MISCELLANY 

§ I 

E verybody I met in Washington, when they learnt 
I meant to travel through the principal States of the 
Union, lavishly helped me to plan my itinerary, so extra- 
ordinary did they think it was that a European should wish 
to see America before commenting on her. Everybody gave 
me letters of introduction for persons they knew. More and 
more did I marvel, not only at the miraculous kindliness of 
this people, who cheerfully take any amount of pains for 
strangers they will never encounter again, but at the number 
of relatives and friends Americans possess all over their 
country, and at the readiness with which these friends, in 
their turn, accept the responsibility of entertaining and 
orientating their unexpected visitors. Never did an American 
fail to come up to the mark. Never did I stay in a town 
without acquiring, a few hours after my arrival, a cordial 
little group of acquaintances. Never was I made to feel 
burdensome or lonely. Oh, dear! What horrid, rude, sel- 
fish, suspicious, parsimonious, conceited people we are com- 
pared to Americans ! Why they like us I cannot understand. 
I departed from Washington with a portfolio of missives 
addressed to governors, senators, professors, doctors, jour- 
nalists, labour leaders, civil servants, social workers, minis- 
ters, industrialists, chambers of commerce, farmers, keepers 
of hot-dog stations. I was given points of contact with every 
stratum in the United States, and the railway companies 
thought out all my side-trips with incredible exactness and 
economy. They also furnished me with a circular letter for 
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their agents, so that porters, guards, inspectors, looked after 
me like angels. As a social observer, I was going to have the 
happiest and easiest time in my life. Then, on the very first 
lap of this most carefully planned and exciting journey, up 
in smoke went all my innocent and lovely schemes. 

If I followed my burning inchnation I would tell you 
reams and reams about the cause of this busting-up. But I 
cannot follow my burning inclination, for it seems that when 
you disclose the truth concerning facts English law regards 
it as libel. So for the present I must put into cold storage 
the reams and reams Td like to write. Anyhow, what hap- 
pened was that I was given vicious trouble about the thing 
I love best in the world, and although I managed to stave off 
the putrid affair for some time, it reached such proportions 
at last that I was obliged to take it into the French courts 
and, to do so, return to Europe before I had finished my 
American trip . My original programme of travelling through 
all the States and describing them by regions was cut short, 
and if the months I spent on the road were sufficient to give 
me a grasp of the great preoccupations and issues in America, 
of national institutions, and of the fundamental American 
characteristics and ways of living, they were not enough to 
enable me to paint a detailed picture of the colossal sections 
of the New World, ^ This study, which was to have been an 
analysis, must become a synthesis. I shaU go back one day 
to America and write the travel book I had in mind from the 
start, but now all I can concoct is a disquisition. The gaps in 
this volume must therefore be ascribed exclusively to the 
author of the vicious trouble brought upon me, and though 
eventually I won my case against him, I hope that every 

^ Of course, I know something about all of them, otherwise I should not 
have been able to wnte this volume But each deserves an entirely separate 
study of its own : the North-east, which I did not like, in spite of its historical 
and economic importance, the South, so mtensely American that I loved it 
immediately more than any other region, though I was saddened and shocked 
there; the psychologically unstable West, so hospitable and fascinating, the 
highly vital and difficult Middle-west, out of which will come, perhaps, the 
definite American pattern. Not to mention the South-west and the North- 
west. But what a job, to tackle such a country! 
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reader who is irritated or disappointed by my failure to do 
justice to America will join me in consigning him to a vat 
of boiling tar in the nethermost circle of hell. And thafs 
being nicer to him than he deserves. 


§2 

Reading over the few notes I took on the way — few 
because I cannot look and talk and react and write all 
together: how I envy the people who do! — I find that on 
three or four points practically the same observations recur 
constantly. So I’ll get them off my chest at once. They 
have to do with trains^ hotels, reporters, and the scenery. 

Trains and I became very close acquaintances. They are 
divided into day coaches (inferior class), and Pullmans 
(superior class), and in a good many respects they are better 
than ours. Both classes have amenities of which we are 
deprived in Europe : wide seats, clean lavatories, iced drink- 
ing-water that you enjoy in little cardboard cups — as many 
of them as you like, the companies offer them to you free; 
scores of vendors selling you newspapers, coca cola, a dread- 
fully sickly drink supposed to contain a mild stimulant, to 
which you become inexplicably and perversely addicted, in 
common with the entire American nation, beer, sandwiches, 
firuit; and the divine advantage, on several lines, of fuel 
without smoke. In neither class can you indulge in tobacco 
unless you repair to a special and usually very dingy com- 
partment, nor can you lie down, nor can you embark on 
conversations with your fellow passengers — for, contrary to 
their ordinary custom and to the custom of autobus travellers 
in particular, Americans in trains keep themselves strictly 
to themselves. You might be in England for all the response 
you get to friendly overtures : I never understood the why 
and wherefore of this attitude, which baffles one in a country 
so naturally genial and talkative. The Pullmans are com- 
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fortable by day, well-heated in winter, air-conditioned in 
summer, but most disconcerting at night. Suddenly the 
whole long carriage is converted into a public dormitory 
with wide beds in lower and higher rows, shut off by curtains. 
Men and women sleep in them higgledy-piggledy, and as 
the curtains are rarely closed hermetically you catch in- 
voluntarily glimpses, as you go up and down the corridor, 
of one of the most unlovely spectacles under the sun: the 
adult human animal asleep. Since there is no privacy, you 
have to dress and undress on your berth, and imtil you’ve 
tried it, you can have no idea how awkward and difficult 
the process is. If you have a top bunk, you can’t reach it or 
leave it unless you ring for the negro attendant to bring you 
a ladder — ^which he carries off again the moment you’ve 
ascended or descended, so that if you suffer from any sort of 
digestive upset you spend the night frantically summoning 
a strange man to whom you perforce confide your innermost 
troubles. Our small European sleeping compartments are 
much more discreet and decent. The washrooms, quite dif- 
ferent from ours, are luxurious, with unlimited towels and 
such refinements as special taps for tooth-brushing — but you 
can’t lock the doors ; they just swing ; and anybody, negro 
guard included, can barge in while you are engaged in your 
ablutions. That seemed, however, to worry no one except 
myself. Indeed, aU through my journey I was shocked by 
the lack of modesty of the American women. The way in 
which they strip themselves naked in front of onlookers (it is 
no excuse that the onlookers are also women), publicly per- 
form intimate rites, even operate in the water-closet without 
bothering to shut the door, scandalized me. It’s aU right to 
be sensible about one’s body, but it’s perfectly unnecessary 
to display aU its physical functions, as American women do 
without a qualm. There is a queer, subconscious, disquieting 
taste for exhibitionism in lots of them. The food in the train 
restaurants is indifferent, though nectar and ambrosia com- 
pared with the fare on some English railways ; the car con- 
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ductors and station-masters are singularly helpful and polite, 
and the baggage services excellent : rapid, precise and honest. 
It is very easy to travel in America, and, considering the 
vast distances, surprisingly cheap. 

Now for hotels, of which I sampled scores. Speaking from 
the point of view of a modest purse, which could not run to 
suites, I found that without exception they give the traveller 
a very fair return for his money. The quite average rooms 
that were all my devalued francs permitted me to rent, each 
had a bathroom attached to it; good sensible lighting; 
pleasing wall-colours; plenty of hanging-space; and an 
astonishingly lavish supply of linen — too lavish, in fact, for 
my European notions of economy : it really pained me to see 
that the maids changed a towel whenever I had used it 
once. You take your telephone receiver off its hook, and 
get everything you ask for : a restaurant, a laundry, a dry- 
cleaner, a valet, though I warn you that all of them clap 
prices on their work which are considerably higher than 
those of the town shops. Still, you need not resort to them 
save in an emergency. Service is brisk, but not noteworthy 
for thoroughness except if you make a long sojourn. In that 
case your room is overhauled every month by specialists who 
varnish the furniture, put up fresh curtains and scrub every- 
thing inside out. There are numerous conveniences that the 
European hotels don’t dream of providing you with: a 
shower bath, iced water, a radio, an electric fan, a letter 
chute, a basket of fruit on feast days, and a Christmas-tree 
on the twenty-fourth of December. (At that time, moreover, 
there are Christmas-trees erected in the principal streets of 
all the great towns : an enchanting custom.) 

The American hotels — there are no inns — are all con- 
structed on an identical pattern and show the same social 
habits. Big or small, they always have a lounge, an immense 
hall besprinkled with circulating libraries where you hire by 
the day all the newest novels and detective stories, and neat 
gay little booths which sell cigarettes, post cards, papers, 
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stamps, souvenirs for tourists, bags and shoes and frocks and 
hats. In this lounge you can sit for ever and ever. Often 
you are treated to orchestral music, by the hotel band, to 
say nothing of the news and programmes incessantly poured 
out by the powerful hotel wireless. You can also watch the 
people flocking to the hotel restaurant, or its bar, or its ball- 
room, or its clubroom, for every self-respecting hotel sustains 
a never-ceasing round of gaieties: dinners, lunches, teas, 
dances, and lectures ranging from cuisine, beauty culture, 
sex appeal, yogi, to art, pliilosophy, astronomy, economics. 
These lectures are attended — in her millions — by the resolute 
and purposeful American woman who thinks to achieve 
'‘culture’’ by swallowing the mental processes of others, just 
as the Arab woman thinks to achieve blessedness by swallow- 
ing a strip of paper on which is inscribed a verse from the 
Koran. I am told that the hotels also possess an official staff 
of prostitutes, who are rung up when their services are re- 
quired, but such transactions take place between the ‘“bell- 
captain” or the “hop-boys” and the male clients, so I cannot 
voraciously say that I witnessed them. The lounge, more- 
over, is open to everybody, guests and non-guests, and it is 
used as a public square. You drift into it and you drift out 
of it, pausing perhaps to enter a “rest-room,” for that, too, 
is gratuitously at your disposal, whoever you may be. 
(Thank heaven it is, otherwise every other soul in America 
would expire of a burst bladder. The municipalities, evi- 
dently convinced it is criminal to want to urinate, won’t 
hear of building proper little houses for the horrid needs of 
citizens.) You come in at one door and you go out of the 
other, just for the rapture, it seems, of the tour. You can 
even take the elevator — ^lift — and ascend and descend until 
the last trump if you are so minded. No one interferes with 
any of your peregrinations or your immobilities, except tiny 
boys with huge voices who ''page,” that is, wander through 
halls and corridors and restaurants like lost spirits, wailing 
a name like Irish banshees, till, falling into tlie abyss of 
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despair over which they obviously hovered from their very 
first outbreak of keening, they mercifully disappear together 
with their blood-curdling lament. 

Drawbacks to the American hotels are: {a) they clap a 
fine on every meal you order upstairs, an extremely irritating 
extortion ; [b) neither for love nor for money will they clean 
your shoes, which, poor pathetic innocents, droop on your 
threshold vainly appealing for attention; [c] they let your 
neighbour’s radio bray all through the night into the small 
hours of the morning; and, lastly, {d) each winter they deter^ 
minedly attempt to kill you off in a particularly barbaric 
fashion, for their heating-system is specifically designed to 
make every drop of moisture in your body boil up and over. 
It is futile to hope you can frustrate their murderous inten- 
tions by manceuvring the radiator taps : there are dozens of 
uncontrollable pipes concealed in cupboards and bathroom. 
No; I’ve tried everything, and I assure you that the only 
way in which you can avoid dying by ebullition in an 
American hotel is to open all the windows and ventilators 
and die of pneumonia. But on the whole they are very 
much cleaner, brighter and more comfortable than their 
European confreres, and they distinctly score over the Eng- 
lish hotels, which are dirty-minded, in that they do not 
assume a priori that you possess an incurable propensity to 
fornication, and so do not insultingly object to your receiving 
mascuhne visitors in your bedroom. 

Reporters. . . . Perhaps because I once belonged to the 
press myself, perhaps because I really am a bit of a snob 
intellectually, I have always drawn a heavy line of demarca- 
tion between journalists proper and reporters. For me, jour- 
nalists proper are the people who write reasoned analyses 
and expositions of pohtical and social situations, national 
pohcies and public issues. They are directly responsible for 
their interpretations and opinions. Reporters are the people 
who write about battlefields, floods, fires, earthquakes, 
crimes, marriages, sports and fashions, and are strictly pro- 
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hibited from having any ideas of their own. American jour- 
nahsts are no whit different from European journalists, and 
represent the same varying levels of talent and judgment, 
with this fact in their favour — that in foreign affairs gener- 
ally (mind : I only say ‘'foreign affairs’") they are allowed by 
their papers to express themselves with an amazing liberty. 
British journalism is influenced by a long tradition of co- 
operation with the Foreign Office, by the monstrous com- 
plexity of the libel laws, by the private views of the great 
newspaper owners. The French press, which allows itself 
to be subsidized to a scandalous extent by the Ministere de 
ITnterieur, by large business corporations, political factions 
and foreign Governments, ranks relatively low in honesty, 
though very high in intelligence. But the American press 
is incomparably freer from international entanglements, 
and its outstanding organs — the stable, trustworthy ones, 
not the tabloids, compared with which even the most 
disgraceful of omv feuilles de chon are works of genius — have at 
present a batch of correspondents in Europe who are about 
the most illuminating political journalists in the world, not 
only from the point of view of documentation and analytical 
penetration, but from that of a complete fearlessness of 
appreciation. So much so that one must cross over to 
America to rightly learn what goes on behind the European 
scenes. 

The reporters are another pair of shoes. They are re- 
puted, everywhere, to be lower than a snake’s belly. 
Familiar, pushing, intolerably indiscreet, unspeakably vul- 
gar, they are held responsible for the debased sensationalism 
of which so many American newspapers reek. I do not dis- 
pute the justice of this opinion, which is world-wide. But I 
like to get to the root of things, and I wonder whether the 
attitude reporters flaimt is due to the quality of their own 
minds, or to the quality of the mind of the greater portion 
of the American public. Undoubtedly some of the worst 
culprits in this bad business are the politicians, officials, and 
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public figures generally. They have such a cringing desire 
to be on the right side of newspaper men that they give them 
outrageous privileges : I can truthfully say that reporters are 
welcomed in through the front door in America when in 
Europe they still wouldn’t be able to show their noses in the 
tradesman’s entrance. It isn’t in human nature to resist the 
temptation to abuse one’s privileges; the Fourth Estate, 
never naturally inclined to shyness and modesty, encouraged 
in every way to insist on its importance and to pass from the 
role of transmitting news to that of building up or throwing 
down personalities, quickly developed into an obstreperous 
bully. That’s one reason for its frequently atrocious tone. 
Another reason is, much as I dislike to say it, that in the 
United States, the newspaper-reading public seems to con- 
sist in vaster numbers than anywhere else, of ignorant and 
silly people, devoid of taste and dignity, panting for the 
cheapest, commonest, shoddiest sort of melodrama, violence 
and sentimentality. They also appear to require that the 
news should be served up to them in an incorrect, distorted 
and telescoped language. My conviction is that the standards 
of the press are set by the nation, and that no newspaper 
man would dare to foist muck on readers unless there was a 
popular demand for it. It is useless to deny that the public 
in America has an exorbitant and insatiable appetite for 
sensational tripe : it gulps it down and loves it. The reporters 
are the cooks appointed to prepare it, and as competition is 
particularly fierce, and the methods of hiring and firing par- 
ticularly arbitrary and brutal, either they prepare it the way 
the public likes it, or they are flung out. It looks to me like 
a case of the tail wagging the dog. 

What confirms me in this view is my personal experience 
of reporters. It was invariably pleasant. I gave more inter- 
views in a few months in America than in all the rest of my 
years put together, and I found the ‘'news-hawks” always 
polite, intelligent, reasonable, and beautifully rapid. They 
were not a bit malicious. Their notes were accurate, their 
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'^pieces” eminently readable, and, touched by my evident 
lack of sophistication — how Americans adore that word ! — 
they bestowed upon me good and friendly advice for making 
the best of myself from the publicity angle. I used to part 
from them on excellent terms. It was when the interviews 
were published that I got a shock. The articles qua articles 
were quite all right, and often very sympathetic, but the 
titles were so awful that they made my hair stand on my 
head. It was as if the writer of a sane and interesting column 
had suddenly gone mad after concluding it, and stuck a 
lunatic headline on its top. This lunatic headline was ordi- 
narily a lurid and misleading exaggeration of some inci- 
dental, casual remark which had been picked out from the 
whole connected thing, and presented to readers in Ameri- 
canese — and in enormous capital letters at that. For instance, 
if I had happened to mention, in the course of a comparison 
between the French and the American “art of Living’’ — ^not 
that there is much “art of living” left now in France — that it 
was possible for the French to be happy without certain 
amenities like iceboxes, Td read: ''French Author Says Aim 
Of American Civilization Is Refrigerator F Or, after a conversa- 
tion dealing with the qualities, good and bad, which had 
struck me most in American women, this astounding an- 
nouncement: "European Writer States Better End Race Than 
Marry American WomanT It took me a long time to discover 
that it was not the reporter who had abruptly lost his senses. 
The reporter is under the thumb of the editor; the editor is 
under the thumb of the proprietor ; the proprietor is out for 
money ; the money comes from the public, and the public’s 
predominant objective is to be titillated by any kind of 
means. I repeat that, in the last analysis, it is the public 
that is guilty of the vulgarity and sensationalism of the press, 
exactly as it is guilty of the imbecihty and maudlin senti- 
mentality of the cinema. 

I wish, for my own satisfaction, that I could clear up as 
positively what I felt with regard to scenery during my 
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voyage. That there are any amount of places in America — ■ 
mountains, gorges, forests, parks, rivers, plains — which are 
stupendously grandiose and beautiful and strange, and that 
the effect of immensity and solitariness is constantly dramatic 
and overwhelming are only truisms. As I write, there arise 
in my mind pictures that take my breath away — of nature 
so superb or wild or hostile or alluring as to be beyond my 
capacity to describe its spell and its power. There are 
innumerable parts of the American continent which are as 
entrancing as anything in Europe, as mysterious as anything 
in Africa, as prodigious as anything in Asia, and parts so 
utterly fantastic that they belong to the realm of pure 
wizardry. In all the places where America preserves her 
great pristine forms, she inspires unforgettable awe or admi- 
ration. And yet, when I close my eyes to evoke my most 
familiar vision of that land of sumptuous sites and titanic 
features, what I first see is invariably stretch after stretch of 
repellent hideousness. It is only in spots that America’s 
splendour comes back to me. Habitually I think of her, en 
bloc, as the ugliest country I know. 

I attribute my bitter disappointment partly to my own 
foolishness, for I should have realized that since America is 
a continent there could not be, over her formidable expanse, 
the continuity of beauty that exists in so many of the rela- 
tively tiny European States. If you strike an unlovely belt 
in America, the chances are that you wonT be out of it for 
days and days, while in a European country you usually 
leave a strip of ugliness behind your train or your car in a 
few hours. But mainly the unsightliness of America is due 
to the Americans. No land in the world has been as ravaged, 
mutilated, disfigured, by the human beings who settled on 
it, as America has been by the European colonists, by the 
American pioneers and business men, by the urban popula- 
tion and by the rural population, each group spoiling her 
in its own way. Necessity; ignorance; exploiting greed; a 
quasi-umversal lack of discrimination, orderliness, and of the 
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instinct for art — these things led to an incredible defilement 
and defacement of the earth. There are States where an 
obstinate Anglo-Saxon tradition — the New England comer 
— put a fascinating and enduring mark on architecture and 
cultivation ; Southern States where in the past economic con- 
ditions permitted the development of a refined and har- 
monious taste, still visible in the old houses and properties ; 
States, especially in the South-west and West, where not 
even human savagery or vulgarity could ruin the transcen- 
dent magnificence of the natural setting. 

But generally speaking the Americans, particularly in the 
nineteenth century, massacred America. The land, wherever 
it is beautiful, is beautiful in spite of them, not because of 
them. The great companies hacked and ripped open whole 
districts for the extraction of minerals, and, having looted 
them, left them desolate, poisoned, dead. The settlers and the 
business men together wore out the forests, slashed and felled 
the gorgeous trees, exposed the crests of the mountains, 
worked havoc by fire and uncontrolled cutting, and swept on 
without replanting. The farmers exliausted immense regions 
through intensive exploitation of cash crops, stupidity, lazi- 
ness or rapacity; they allowed the water, by the action of 
- erosion, to slash and gash and scar the soil and finally to carry 
it entirely away. I felt physically sick as I went past those un- 
forgivably dishevelled wastes, those endless miles of ravined, 
gullied, plundered, naked land — and, growing superstitious, 
would mutter to myself in alarm : ‘‘ One day a Judgment will 
overtake this people. They have had so much; they have 
used it so recklessly. How long, in a world where powerful 
nations are stifling within their too-close boundaries, will 
such insensate squandering be tolerated as a right?” For I 
am obsessed by the importance of land, since I come firom 
Europe, where every square foot of arable soil is as precious 
as a gem, watched over and cared for with the knowledge 
that if it is lost it can never be replaced ; and where the needs 
and resentments of countries determined to expand are the 
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deadliest menace. ... I am accustomed to see the earth 
loved and respected and understood; to Man working as 
diligently as he can with Nature, adapting the crops to the 
soil rather than violently trying to adapt the soil to the crops 
he has chosen purely for gain ; and to a patient and careful 
utilization of all the factors of fertility. To the marrow of 
my bones I was shocked by the brutal depletion, the desecra- 
tion, and the wild tossing away of land in America. My sur- 
mise is that all the international wars waged in Europe since 
the Fall of the Roman Empire — and there were a good few 
of them! — did not do as much damage to the European soil 
as the Americans managed to inflict in three centuries on 
their own earth. 

The massacring of the forests, the unchecked floods, the 
crazy exhausting of the land for commercial purposes, are 
all bad enough, but the greatest evil, the most potent agent 
of destruction is water-erosion, with which hardly anybody 
coped until the advent of the Roosevelt Administration. 
Statistics prove the staggering fact that America is not a 
permanent country; that another century of the present 
processes would leave her unable to maintain the agriculture 
on which her civilization rests ; and that she is on the way 
to join those decadent or dead parts of China, Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor, which were once opulent, and are now 
stripped for ever of their productivity. Of the total surface 
of the United States — ^1,903,000,000 acres — over 5 per cent 
has already been rendered irremediably inapt for cultiva- 
tion; sheet and shoe-string erosion are in progress in 44.9 of 
the whole acreage, and gully erosion, the most dangerous 
form, in 45 per cent. One-third to three-fourths of the top- 
soil has been completely lost in 34.8 per cent, and three- 
fourths of the top-soil and part of the subsoil in 10 per cent! 
At present 400,000,000 dollars are lost every year by the 
wastage of the earth, the annual rate is increasing, and the 
cumulative loss is conservatively stated as not less than 10 
billion dollars. If this earth- wastage is not stopped, in another 
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fifty years the cumulative loss will be 25 to 30 billion dollars, 
equivalent to the loss of 4 thousand dollars on each and 
every farm in America. It was the Roosevelt Administration 
that first woke up to these terrifying realities and plunged 
resolutely into action. Through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, the Resettlement Administration and G.G.G. 
included, through the Soil Gonservation Service, the T.V.A. 
and other branches, it has been conducting an indefatigable 
campaign and sounding the alarm all over the country. 
Every means of educating the public is being employed : 
propaganda, demonstration, new agricultural methods, as 
well as the construction of chains of colossal dams. The 
assumptions which constitute the basis of the movement are 
that the national resources of a country — minerals, soil, 
forests, waters — are not the possession of one generation 
alone but the inheritance of all the future generations of the 
people to whom that country belongs. Such a conception 
has only just begun to dawn upon Americans, fascinated too 
long by the epic of the settler, the pioneer, the frontiersman, 
the robber-baron, who bequeathed to their descendants, 
together with qualities of great courage and self-reliance, the 
philosophy and procedure of the brigand. 

The main highways, of which the Americans are so legiti- 
mately proud, are superb, with enormously broad and 
smooth surfaces, first-rate grading and banking, careful and 
elaborate signs, and an animation that surpasses anything 
you see in Europe. Restless America is always moving, and 
the great roads have a population of their own. At every 
step, almost, you get hotels and eating-houses- hot-dog 
stands ; filling-stations (where service is so prompt, so 
thorough, and so poUte that you can’t believe it is true; do 
you know, those brisk uniformed lads, having filled your 
tank, bring you water, tend your radiator, rub your wind- 
shield clean and do little repairs for nothing ! Why, they do 
little repairs for nothing even when you haven't bought petrol \ 
All the stations have maps, and take a great deal of trouble 

o 
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to help you with your route. ‘‘Come again/' they say, as 
they speed you off. But don’t offer them tips ; these men are 
as good and free as you, and they know it) ; trim competent 
patrols ; groups of astonishingly healthy C.G.G. boys ditching 
and levelling and planting; tramps, hoboes, out-of-works, 
who lift a thumb to make you stop and transport them, too 
(I don't advise you to if you are driving alone : your pas- 
senger might attack you) ; auto-camps, where you can rent a 
room or an entire cottage with electric light, a bath, a kit- 
chen. Since the Depression, the movement on the roads has 
increased enormously; to the ordinary seasonal workers, 
migrating from State to State in search of agricultural jobs 
with their ragged families and miserable belongings in in- 
credibly tumbledown Fords, have been added the farmers, 
leaving their sold-up or dust- or drought-devastated lands 
for small Government-given holdings, and hordes of people 
driven to travel through unemployment or the impossibility 
of paying their taxes on real estate. 

This is a novel phase and an extremely curious one. You 
dispose of your house and furniture and buy a motor caravan 
— there is everything in a motor caravan, like in a tiny ship — 
and off you go up and down America. No more taxes, no 
more rent, no more State impositions, no more this or that 
municipal fleecing. Indeed, the tables have been turned on 
the municipalities, for in the interests of hygiene they have 
been compelled to set apart tracts for parking, with drains, 
plumbing, water and electricity all complete — but unless you 
stay there for a long time, you don’t disburse anything, and 
even if you do stay there a long time, you disburse only a 
dollar a month. Think of it : only a dollar a month, and you 
the owner of a neat little house on wheels, cocking a snook at 
the municipalities ! My soul expands with the joy of it. Last 
year, over a million new motor caravans were sold to Ameri- 
cans, and life on the roads is becomiug an intensely amusing 
and instructive social phenomenon. One could write a most 
illuminating book on America simply by studying the modern 
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highway and its people, and if I were capable of driving by 
myself, I’d have acquired a caravan then and there. But 
Fm such an ass with machines, I can’t even steer a wheel- 
barrow properly, so I’ve had to renounce the idea of pro- 
ducing an American Don Quixote. 

All over the country, the new bridges are marvels, not 
only from the standpoint of technical construction, but of 
line. The same goes for the dams, which America is building 
in great numbers, landscaping all around with admirable 
effectiveness. These titanic engineering works, beside which 
the skyscrapers of New York are nothmg but tricky tem- 
porary toys, stunned me by their grandeur. They did more. 
After having stunned me, they gave me my first clear inti- 
mation of the way in which the American genius is moving 
and of what will perhaps be its ultimate specific expression. 
Mind you, it was only an intimation, but it was an immense 
relief to feel something sharply among the masses and 
masses of confused impressions which the country had hither- 
to produced in my mind. 

I looked at the majestic faces of the dams, at their colossal 
walls, lofty, noble, enduring, beautiful through the sheer 
austerity of their straight lines, their unbroken surfaces, 
their pure cold colour; at the fine plain cubes of the grey 
power-houses ; at the substations, intricate, exquisite stiffened 
pieces of suspended lace, all slender white lines and black 
insulators like stitches; at the great thick-set cableway 
towers, sturdy and massive sentinels standing on guard; 
at the newly created cataracts and the storage lakes, hun- 
dreds of miles of bold and ample curves, with woods that 
clothe the slopes in a close and vivid garment and dark 
green shadows massed profoundly in the tranquil steel- 
blue waters; at the wide handsome roads and the fi:*uitfiil 
fields and pastures on each side — Norris Dam, Wilson Dam, 
Boulder Dam, and many others. I saw myriads of men at 
work, electricians, riggers, mechanics, quarrymen, woods- 
men, drillers, grouters, carpenters, concrete layers, labourers 
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of every kind, running across the earth like ants, climbing 
the huge scaffoldings like lizards, swinging in mid-air like 
bees — all obedient to an inconceivably mighty rhythm and 
order. I caught a glimpse of the play of tremendous forces, 
of mechanics and hydraulics, of balances of stresses, strains 
and pressures, of perfect exactness in the movements of locks, 
sluices, switches and spillways — and of the highly compli- 
cated and innumerably diverse processes that intertwine to 
achieve at last a stupendous smooth and whole result : exca- 
vating, rock drilling and blasting, filling, floating of barges, 
towing, mixing of materials, transferring, handling of power 
lines, building in height. I gazed at the environs of some 
of the giant dams : villages with gardens, electrified homes, 
community centres with auditoriums and libraries, clubs, 
schools, tennis-courts, swimming-pools, co-operatives. And 
it came upon me that all this was perhaps the beginning of 
the new world of which America would set the example. 
Over against the old, brutal, greedy, wasteful, disorderly 
individualism of the old capitalistic system ; over against the 
monstrously despotic State of the modern totalitarian coun- 
tries, that terrorizing, slave-making, soul-destroying abstrac- 
tion m Russia, Germany, Italy — perhaps America is starting 
to erect the conception of a free collective humanity. Those 
works which filled me with wonder and awe were the early 
vision of what, inspired by communal planning, man could 
one day accomplish. Uniting all the resources of science, the 
multifarious inventions of the races, carried out in liberty 
for the good of all, impersonal yet fraternal, enterprises such 
as these may well be the saving pattern of the future. I am 
always repeating that America is leading up to something 
and taking us there, too. My hope is that the magnificent, 
nameless, disinterested large-scale organizations in the 
United States, that marshal and integrate the assets of a 
region, plan its development, ameliorate its standards of liv- 
ing, establish it in a permanent security, render available to 
all its people the benefits of its beauty and its wealth and the 
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results of a universal knowledge and a universal activity, 
are the embryo of what the whole world will become in 
time.^ 

Contrary to what I felt with regard to roads, bridges, dams 
and comprehensive communal achievements, urbanism in 
America did not move me to admiration. Far from it. For 
the sake of simplification, Til divide the towns I saw into 
three categories, (a) The little old-world ports and cities, of 
direct English and early Colonial origin, sprinkled princi- 
pally over the New England States of the North-east and to 
a lesser extent over the South, which still retain an intimate, 
very individual, often freakish charm. They delighted my 
European eyes inexpressibly. Not because I went senti- 
mental or nostalgic, but because of their intrinsic qualities 
of rightness, proportion, orderliness, harmony, colour, whim- 
sicality, and because they possess what America in general 
lacks most : meaning and character. If you visit, for instance, 
Williamsburg in Virginia (resurrected by the Rockefellers), 
a tiny but perfect example of what the country was in its 
colonial culture and art and way of living, you will under- 
stand my happy pleasure. 

{b) The small-sized towns which are modern. There 
are legions and legions and yet more legions of them. 
They meet you with a passionate scream for your custom, 
with a blazing, vociferous brightness of variegated lights, 
insistent and facetious posters, neon signs, filling-stations, 
drug-stores, interspersed with tin shacks, rickety huts, 
and any amount of dump-heaps and waste-places. Then 

1 If you want to get an idea of what large-scale organizations are doing in 
the United States, and of the implications of their performances, read a httle 
book called A Foreigner Looks at the TV A, It is by me, and the best thing I've 
ever written. The T.V.A. is the most representative of all the new communal 
institutions and the model of a sound and sane construction which, beginning 
in one region, is liable to expand into a system that will co-ordinate and mte- 
grate an entire country. I believe there is nothing like it at present in the 
world, for though communal enterprises are rife in Russia, they are carried 
out in injustice, coercion, terror and an unparalleled inhunianity, at the cost 
of the complete sacnfice of ordinary human happiness — besides being mainly 
inefficient— while the T.V.A. is conducting its incomparably beneficent experi- 
ments within the constitutional frame the nation itself elected to build. 
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come a few main streets^ laid out geometrically and en- 
livened by trees, and clusters of shops, cinemas, and cheerful 
villas which flaunt all the newest gadgets. But this core 
quickly tails off into dingy lanes and dreary ‘'frame’" 
houses of thin unpainted wood, all dreadfully unfinished, 
devoid of continuity and compactness, straggling away into 
an untidy, down-at-heels indefiniteness. You take the whole 
place in at a glance ; there is no distinctiveness about it, nothing 
to remember ; when you’ve seen one American small town, 
you’ve seen them all. They haven’t the close, familiar, rele- 
vant charm of the village, nor the exciting diversity of the 
megalopolis ; what they look like, rather, is an infinitesimal, 
shrill, silly bit of a true city, cut off from its parent, with 
untrimmed edges, and casually dropped in the immensities 
of the land. I was continually haunted by the notion that 
they were neither quite real nor quite substantial. Partly 
this is due to their buildings, which are usually made of wood 
instead of stone and so appear flimsy, partly to the fact that 
you encounter chains of dead little cities, especially in the 
West, but mostly to their atmosphere. You feel they are 
only temporary things. In spite of all their inhabitants say 
and do to boost them, a deep-seated connection between the 
people and the place is missing. Some organic attachment, 
the attachment that makes the European cling to the spot 
he has chosen, invest it with associations and loyalties that 
survive its vicissitudes, is missing here. You sense that the 
day these agglomerations cease to be a paying proposition, 
they will be deserted, and it seemed to me that both the 
nomadic and purely utilitarian elements of the American 
character were combined, at their worst and most blatant, 
in these small towns which have nothing essential to give. 

((;) The big city in America is what the big city is every- 
where in the twentieth century — a horrendously tangled 
and complex mass, senselessly laid out without regard to 
topography or function, formless and unclarified, over- 
populated, over-congested, inadequate in every way to the 
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demands of traffic, at once luxurious and squalidly diseased, 
infested by factories, degraded by slums, dirty, noisy, mephi- 
tic, altogether unhygienic, and in the bulk, totally and irre- 
mediably unbeautiful. There is naught to choose between 
the American megalopolis and the European megalopolis in 
these respects. The difference resides elsewhere. The big 
European towns score overwhelmingly over the big American 
towns in historical interest, in architecture and monuments 
distinctive of great periods, and, because of their excessively 
long evolution and centuries-old accretions, in picturesque- 
ness. Of all these factors the American towns are practically 
bereft, for most of them grew on sites which are not romantic 
or noble (San Francisco is a gorgeous exception), their ves- 
tiges of art are exclusively Colonial, and meagre at that — the 
country scrapped its legacies too indiscriminately — their 
reminiscences go back only for a hundred years or so, and 
are connected with events which are pale and provincial in 
comparison with the rise and extinction of civilizations in 
Europe and the huge invasions and convulsions of her stupen- 
dously dramatic past. On the other hand, the majority of 
the big American towns possess a feature which is a startling 
surprise to the European; purely residential areas (not 
suburbs) separated from the city by park spaces, and ravish- 
ingly lovely as to houses, decoration, and gardens. Socially, 
of course, the contrast they oppose to the tenements of the 
proletariat in the North-east and to the foul quarters of 
huddled rotting wooden shacks where the "'poor Whites’’ 
and the Negroes are lodged in the South, is revolting, but 
from the point of view of the passing traveller these gay, 
attractive, healthy habitations, surrounded by trees and 
flowers, with free silkeii* stretches of gr^en sward rolling down 
to the very edge of the street sidewalks, appear delectable in 
the extreme. Moreover, there exists in America a strong 
tendency that runs counter to the general rush towards the 
megalopolis (it is taking form in Europe also in the guise of 
the "garden city”) : a movement to establish planned settle- 
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merits in the open country, divided into industrial, commer- 
cial, communal and dwelling districts. In the T.V.A., the 
Columbia River development, the scattered ‘"grcenbelt” 
towns of the Resettlement Administration, these modern 
mutations, which all presuppose regional planning, are mani- 
fest and mean, in the future — but only in the far future, I 
am afraid — the transformation of the small city from what 
it is to-day, the helpless satellite of a closed, ogreish, inhuman 
metropolis, into the open nucleus of an economic and geo- 
graphical region. As for the big American town, the very 
fact that it is infinitely less fraught with significance than its 
European equivalent will make easier a reconstruction in 
which the economy, flexibility and intelligence of modern 
architecture will be utilized. If the housing developments of 
the last ten years — of which the Ten Eyck Houses in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., are a striking example — are continued, and the 
Government drive for low-cost building is maintained, the 
chances are that the present pathology of megalopolitan cul- 
ture will be checked more quickly than in Europe and that, 
abandoning the flat triviality and meaninglessness of the 
small towns and the chaos and impotence of the great towns, 
American urbanism will sooner become a “collective work 
of art.’' 


§3 

Something, as I travelled, had been growing at the back 
of my mind, and suddenly it came to a head. 

“Philip,” I said explosively, “Td like, for once, to go off 
at a tangent,” 

“Your statements,” replied Philip, “are distressingly inac- 
curate. It is not for once that you’d like to go off at a tan- 
gent. You are always wanting to go off at a tangent. What 
I suggest is that, for once, you should stick to the point.” 

“ Oh, for heaven’s sake, let me write my book as I choose ! ” 
I exclaimed crossly. “You’ve already bullied me into making 
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it too serious. This thing will have no sale. Since it won’t 
selh I might as well indulge in a discussion that interests me. 
Besides, the discussion has its origin in another general 
observation about Americans. It ought to appeal to you 
particularly, Philip. It is Spiritual.” 

Spiritual?” repeated Philip with heavy sarcasm. "‘This 
is indeed a remarkable departure from your usual preoccupa- 
tions. Can contact with Americans have produced in you 
the wish to enter at last on the Strait and Narrow Path? If 
so, by all means go ahead and explain why and how America 
has inclined your soul to the practice of the Beatitudes. I 
have an idea that such a development will come as a surprise 
to your readers, Americans included.” 

Philip, however, is not the only one to have ideas. I too 
have an idea that one day, if I live long enough, I shall 
revert to the Beatitudes out of sheer despair at being unable 
to discover any other system of ethics which can pull the 
human species out of its abyss of bestiality and perversity. 
But the time is not yet ripe. In saying that the dissertation 
I have in mind has to do with spiritual issues I did not mean 
that my stay in the United States regenerated me mystically. 
On the contrary, in a way it starved me. The impact upon 
me of the American atmosphere was both profound and last- 
ing, but it had nothing to do with an increase of spirituality. 
Primarily, the American atmosphere turned out to be a tonic 
for my nerves. It was quite impossible for a human being as 
set as I am in basic dispositions and opinions, to be influenced 
by the American traits which were not naturally congenial 
to me. I did not acquire in America a tittle more ambition, 
hustlingness, desire for material success or social popularity, 
than I had had in my own place. I continued to detest self- 
advertisement, exhibitionism, mental laziness, facile gusliing 
enthusiasm, excessive gregariousness, vulgarity of personal 
standards, laxness of civic standards, the brutal expression of 
racial prejudice. These things had always repelled me, and 
they went on repelling me. But there was a different set of 
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American traits which corresponded to my individual tastes, 
and their vigour and abundance were such that they fortified 
these tastes as never before, in no other country. Courage, 
self-reliance, optimism, simplicity of approach, generosity, 
hospitality, warm-heartedness, good-will, the lack of in- 
grained suspiciousness — the bulk of the people possess and 
propagate these qualities in such a manner that I too was 
caught up in their emanations and benefited by them. I was 
also immensely stimulated intellectually. The European 
democracies to-day exude mental staleness and emotional 
listlessness. The fundamental topics we discuss are exactly 
half a dozen ; they are invariable ; they form a circle from 
which we cannot escape: Fascism, Communism, a policy of 
definite opposition to the Dictators, a policy of incessant con- 
ciliation towards the Dictators, the inevitableness of war, the 
possible staving-off of war. All the other subjects are secon- 
dary, for however important they may be to us personally, 
they derive from these primordial sources. Our private 
difficulties, worries, apprehensions, crashes, lead back inex- 
orably to those cursed six mainsprings. We should have less 
virulent Labour and colonial trouble if it were not for Com- 
munism; fewer dangers to face if it were not for Fascism; 
more bearable taxes if it were not for re-armament; less 
shattering financial, commercial and professional insecurity 
if it were not for the international situation — and so on and 
so forth. 

But in America, they are as yet neither the crucial ques- 
tions nor the only alternatives. The human brain there is 
constantly excited by other issues. Every morning, reading 
your newspapers, you find that the restless, ingenious, auda- 
cious, energetic country has elaborated something mew — an 
idea, an invention, an enterprise. Daily fresh fleets of bal- 
loons are launched in the American air. Doubtless a good 
many of them flop to earth immediately, but quite a fair 
number remain soaring. Anyhow, they are provocative and 
diverting ; they serve to keep the mind fluid and to prevent 
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obsessions. From the point of view of emotional reactions, 
moreover, America has not been battered into almost com- 
plete supineness and indifference. The Europeans, living as 
close as they do to those terrific centres of disturbance — Italy, 
Germany, Russia, Spain — receive incomparably more fre- 
quent, direct and violent shocks than the Americans, and 
the uninterrupted repetition of horrors, persecutions, alarms, 
threats, sweeping brutal changes, unexpected dramatic 
moves, has resulted in a fatalism and a habit of resignation 
to the normally inconceivable that are very far from finding 
an echo in America. So far as it is possible to achieve a little 
poise and cheerfulness in our distracted world, that adjust- 
ment can be made in the New World. The prevailing tem- 
perament of the people there — the buoyancy, resiliency, 
energy — act on a wearied and unhopeful European as elec- 
trical massage acts on atrophied muscles. I do not say that 
the American scene can change the deep convictions of any- 
body whose reasoned philosophy is one of pessimism — as 
mine is, for instance — or inspire him with the certitude that 
human existence is ultimately justified and thus worth 
undergoing, but so sustained and overwhelming are the 
radiations of America that what happens to the fatigued 
foreigner is, at the least, a partial revival of vigour. Any 
disposition he may have towards resourcefulness, activity, 
curiosity, courage, will assuredly be consohdated. In a word, 
though there may be no re-birth, my experience is that 
America enormously facilitates renewal. 

One element, nevertheless, among all the stimulating forces 
the country pours out so lavishly and irresistibly, appears to 
me to be lacking — and that is the element of spirituality. 
What I saw of the Churches, Baptist, Methodist, Episco- 
palian, persuaded me that they are entirely incapable of 
awakening it. In certain regions of America their hold is 
still tremendous, but they struck me as preponderantly social 
institutions, to which one belongs mainly (whether one 
admits it to oneself or not) through conventionalism, self- 
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interest, professional and business considerations, the neces- 
sity to stand well with the rest of the collectivity, or through 
a fierce hereditary superstitiousness, as in the Bible Belt of 
the South, for example. Besides, many of the ways they 
devise to get apathetic Christians to attend their services are 
so spectacular, so worldly, so nausealingly vulgar — “pill- 
sugaring,” the loathsome “attractions” are called — that you 
might just as well go to a low-class movie for edification as 
to a church. Between the eye-for-an-eye and the tooth-for- 
a-tooth Biblical God and the cheap, slangy, boisterously 
hail-fellow-well-met Deity, chock-full of the characteristics of 
the travelling salesman, into which the American Churches 
are turning their Creator, give me the grim Old Testament 
maniac every time. He, at least, possesses some dignity. 
The hysterical or melodramatic sects scattered all over the 
country — whose success is due, I suppose, to the profound 
need of escaping somehow from the iron repressions of 
original Protestantism — with their imbecile sensationalism, 
their sordid scandals, their lunatic language, cannot, of course, 
be considered as religion: they are merely the exploitation 
of half-wits by unscrupulous organizers. 

In many communities, principally those of Anglo-Saxon, 
Scandinavian and German origin, the older generations still 
uphold a code of ethics founded on the Decalogue which they 
were taught in their childhood and which is sanctioned 
authoritatively in their minds by tradition. But if you can 
discover any relation between this code of ethics, as it is 
usually practised, and spirituality, please show it to me, for I 
myself missed it. These generations, that paid lip-service to 
moral values, were the same generations that contributed 
most mightily to give to their country a universal reputation 
for crass materialism. It was in their heyday that America 
was known throughout the globe as a nation where legisla- 
tures, politicians, magistrates and police were bribed, bought 
and appallingly corrupt; where voting was utterly unprin- 
cipled; where public servants were venal; where business 
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methods were brigaiidly ; where intelligence, honest tlrinking, 
taste, were at the lowest possible ebb ; where money was spent 
with the utmost futility, selfish extravagance and ostentation ; 
where the gaining of power, wealth and luxury were the chief 
objectives of human endeavour and possessions the only 
criterion of a man’s worth. Even when it is at its best, reli- 
gion in America seems to me to have no holiness. It is in 
reality the religion of mankind plus a smattering of Hebraism, 
with a God who enjoins sympathy and helpfulness and re- 
wards them by sending you success. I cannot remember 
more than two or three Americans who have been canonized 
by the Catholic Church. They are looked upon as freaks 
because the whole conception of saintliness is infinitely re- 
moved from the ordinary American temperament, which is 
too brimful of life to believe in the value of any sort of suffer- 
ing. Frankly, I don’t think Americans derive experience 
from suffering. They hate death, they dread pain, they want 
activity, and they strive for happiness, loudly, blindly, posi- 
tively, as the greatest good. I don’t criticize them in the 
least for this disposition ; their society has turned out to be 
far kindlier and more generous than any European one; I 
just say that their religion is humanitarianism and not essen- 
tially Christian, and that it does not answer my own needs. 

The younger generations have practically rejected the pre- 
cepts which their fathers theoretically professed. For a 
variety of reasons — the extreme confusion of standards after 
the Great War, the (legitimate) criticism of the rmgodly mess 
their elders had made of the world, economic independence 
(especially in the case of women), the widespread develop- 
ment of the study of compared religions, of anthropology, of 
biology and of sociology, the Freudian philosophy (which, 
though very dimly understood, floats about everywhere), the 
amazingly vague and inefficient guidance of parents and 
teachers in the home and the school, the execrable conse- 
quences of Prohibition, that led to lawlessness in all domains 
— ^youth in America is actually more “emancipated” than 
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anywhere else on earth. In general, it has thrown theology, 
dogma, cut-and-dried ethical rules of conduct, out of the 
window. For as much as I could make out, it has replaced 
orthodox religion by a very simple pragmatism. If an idea 
works out well and obtains tangibly successful results it is 
right ; if it works out badly and achieves negative or disas- 
trous results, it is wrong. The lower level of this pragmatism 
is the beneficence of notions as concerns the individual ; the 
higher level is the beneficence of notions as concerns society 
at large. But on both levels the touchstone is the same, and 
the nature of the consequences determines the validity of the 
principle. 

In these conditions, it is as useless to seek for a pre- 
dominant undercurrent of spirituality in the behaviour and 
conversations of the young, who are vitalists and experi- 
mentalists, as it is to seek for it in the behaviour of the old, 
whose energies were exclusively devoted to the elaboration 
and accumulation of material things and whose fibre has 
ordinarily been sapped by their long scramble for dollars 
and the symbols of mundane prosperity. To all this, finally, 
must be added the fact that Americans arc curiously, almost 
invincibly, unwilling to discuss abstractions, metaphysics and 
mysticism; so that, even when you come across someone 
who does possess that crowning manifestation ofindividuality, 
a spiritual life of his own — not that you come across him 
often, for the average citizen lacks character to a tragical 
degree : there are no people who become more readily the 
victims of the standards of others, who are more afraid of 
mass-opinion and who resist less steadfastly the suggestions 
of salesmen and advertisers! — it is hardly possible to extract 
from him an ordered exposition of his inmost thoughts and 
feelings. Intellectual stimulation and variety I encountered 
in America to an unprecedented extent ; bolder, more vast- 
ranging minds than perhaps in any European country I 
know to-day ; but an articulate interest in spiritual subjects 
is most uncommon — a contrast to the definite preoccupa- 
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tions of the English intelligentsia, for instance, whose younger 
members reveal a decided penchant for mysticism, and to the 
spread of religious sentiment among the middle classes and 
the student element in France.^ 

Philip had been following my monologue attentively. 
don't disagree, but what is this leading up to?" he said at 
last. 

‘'Well, Philip, taking stock of all the knowledge and en- 
joyment and equilibrium that America was instrumental in 
procuring for me, I wondered why, from the spiritual angle, 
I made no progress there. Now I have explained to myself 
how it is that I didn't. Pm standing just where I was when 
I left Europe." 

“Where's that?" asked Philip. 

It was a singularly incautious question on the part of some- 
body who dislikes deflections. But I jumped at the opening 
it gave me. For a long time now I've been wishing to clear 
up my position in the matter, and this opportunity was too 
good to lose. Before Philip could check me, I poured out 
the dissertation he had brought so unguardedly upon him- 
self. Here is the gist of it. 

The trend of my speculations apphes, as the speculations 
of aU thinking persons who have no faith in revealed rehgions 
must apply, to the nature of the universe. Any omnipotent, 
omniscient, definite or conscious Supreme Being with a per- 
sonal interest and intervention in the affairs of this world, I 
rule out. The question before me, therefore, is whether, with 
the help science affords me in the present stage of its investi- 
gations and with the quality and extent of the reasoning 
powers I myself possess— for I cannot go beyond them — ^it is 
possible for me to believe that the universe has a spiritual 
meaning, so that I should conform my conduct, more or less, 
to its values. 

Two or three years ago an English writer, Gerald Heard, 

^ Among contemporary English writers of this category^ I put at the 
head of the list, for sheer beauty of language and poignancy of feeling, 
Mr Malcolm Muggeridge See his In a Valley 0/ this B£stless Mtnd. 
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published a book called The Third Moiality^ which in its 
first half summed up excellently what mankind has thought of 
the universe since its beginnings. His enormous canvas can 
be boiled down, for my present purpose, to what the Occi- 
dental mind thought of the universe since Christendom was 
established in Europe — an evolution of which my own men- 
tality is so representative that in stating, extremely broadly, 
of course, Heard’s thesis I am stating the phases through 
which I myself passed. This thesis, that seems to me irre- 
futable, describes two distinctive stages of belief The first 
stage Heard terms “anthropomoiphism” (or, belief in a 
God in human form), faith in a personal God, sole creator 
of Heaven, Hell and the Earth, to whom wc attributed 
omnipotence and omniscience in a scheme of things involv- 
ing both our present lives and our hereafter. When we con- 
ceived God primitively, we added to this omnipotence and 
omniscience all the human instincts, passions, dispositions 
and failings ; when we conceived him with a higher spiritual- 
ity, all our best aspirations, imaginations and idealisms. In 
my own mental life, I swmng from one to the other of these 
different aspects of the Deity. I was born and educated in 
a strict sect of the Protestant religion, and the picture it pre- 
sented to me of the Lord God who had made me, who 
exacted obedience to a code He had Himself prescribed, who 
would judge me and determine my eternity, was purely 
that of the Jewish Jehovah of the Old Testament: an in- 
sanely incalculable, passionately unscrupulous, vindictive, 
jealous, irate, despotic Nosey Parker, chanting pecans of war, 
revelling in slaughter, approving treachery, who, though he 
had a finger in my and everybody else’s business, hardly 
ever managed to settle anything decently, let alone justly. 
Still, there he was, to be prayed to and propitiated, for no 
one could get out from under his irrational, but universal 
and absolute yoke. I loathed him, but was thoroughly terri- 
fied of him as well. 

At the age of eighteen, however, I became converted to 
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the Church of Rome, and the mystical teachings of Catholi- 
cism transformed my crude and barbaric Semitico-Protestant 
Heavenly Father into an indescribably nobler, more lovable, 
tender, merciful and understanding figure. This Deity, it is 
true, satisfied none of my intellectual questionings and criti- 
cisms — ^which were held to be ‘'intellectual pride,''' the only 
sin the Church never forgives. Directly inspired by Satan, 
they had to be instantly and forcibly repressed by acts of 
faith — but he was the boundlessly unfolding realization of 
my consuming vision of spiritual beauty, truth and goodness, 
of an eternal stability and of merciful, though infallible, jus- 
tice. This was anthropomorphism still, but of an exceedingly 
elevated order, ascribing to God the most magnificent facul- 
ties of which the human soul is itself capable, and beyond 
these faculties, their supreme and everlasting consummation 
in perfection. Under monastic training and discipKne espe- 
cially (for shortly after my conversion I entered a convent 
and became a nun), I caught fleeting but entirely unfor- 
gettable glimpses of a comprehension of, and a union with, 
a Principle transcending my essence — a mere intuition, cer- 
tainly, of the mystical life, but enough to give me a longing 
for those horizons, which I afterwards lost, that will accom- 
pany me to my grave. Nothing has replaced, nor will replace 
until I die, the radiance and the peace of those incommuni- 
cable intimations. At the end of a few years, however, I left 
the convent, my faith withered, and I fell into the second 
phase of which Heard writes. 

This phase he terms “mechanomorphism” (or, belief in 
a machine-like universe) — another name for Positivism, 
Materialism, and Rationalism — and he brilliantly traces its 
inception to the discoveries of scientists in the fields of 
physics, biology and psychology. Latent in Galileo and 
Descartes, mechanomorphism was developed preponderantly 
by Newton, “who banished God from Nature," by Darwin, 
“ who banished him from life," and by Freud, “who banished 
him from the last fastness, the soul." It is the doctrine that 

R 
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the universe is a non-rational machine which has no per- 
sonal divine ''minder or controller, which only man under- 
stands, and understands to mean nothing/’ It comprises 
no purpose, no goal, no immortality, and no raison d'itre— 
only an automatic rhythm that science gradually makes 
more intelligible to man, so that to some extent he can 
increase his mastery over it and adapt it to his own needs 
and uses. In such a cosmology, there could be no sanctions 
at all in Nature for ethics and morality, since physical 
mechanism proved that the universe was blind, cruel and 
senseless, and biological mechanism proved that all evolu- 
tion was due to the chance working of unconscious forces. 
There could only be room for intelligence or stupidity : man 
was intelligent when he employed all the means necessary 
to ensure his survival, whatever they might be ; and he was 
stupid when he did not employ them and was submerged 
in the famous "struggle for life.” When David Hume, the 
greatest of Rationalists, wrote that "there is no reason why 
I should prefer the pricking of my finger to the death of a 
thousand human beings,” his argument was so logical as to 
be unanswerable. If any Rationalist practised morality, it 
was only because he had a hangover from anthropomorphi- 
cal times — and even those lingering remnants of conscience 
were browbeaten by Freud, who taught that all the ideals 
and aspirations of man were perversions of the sexual energy 
alone. Throughout the world, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the mechanomorphic philosophy gained ground. With 
the rest of my generation I became steeped in it, to my in- 
describable intellectual unhappiness, for although my reason 
adhered to its concepts I was too impregnated by the Chris- 
tian ethic to practise its conclusions remorselessly, and my 
behaviour in general was a series of the wildest inconsisten- 
cies, now actuated by my rationalistic brain, now by my 
moralistic conscience, making me unreliable and in the last 
analysis getting me nowhere at all. 

Now for the second half of Heard’s book. (Since it was 
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published Aldous Huxley has taken up and elaborated most 
of the same points of view in Ends and Means y a treatise which 
must be recognized, once you have recovered from the shock 
of finding that an author who for many years systematically 
presented life as a cesspool now presents it as the outpourings 
of the soul of an outrageously self-righteous Puritan Father, 
as an outstanding and coherent expression of the modern 
conception of the Cosmos. By the way, the sentences be- 
tween quotes belong either to Heard or to Huxley; I remem- 
ber them because they impressed me, but I was too impatient 
to take proper notes. Anyhow the inverted commas show 
the phrases are not mine.) His theory rests on the incontro- 
vertible fact which contemporary science has estabhshed: 
that the universe consists not in “elements,” “masses,"^ or 
“bodies” — our past simple conjectures — but in a vast series 
of force-waves ; that its basic reality is waves of radiation ; 
and that all around us is electric energy. Whether the uni- 
verse is “open” and infinite, or closes back on itself and is 
finite is a question that has not yet been settled, but prac- 
tically that does not matter much : the point is that its range 
of power and its potentiahties are inconceivably greater than 
we ever imagined. Now our perceptiveness is conditioned 
by an excessively limited, incomplete and faulty apparatus 
— our senses — so that out of the inconceivable powers and 
potentialities of the universe we can only pick up certain 
phenomena, exactly as a clumsy, rudimentary, inadequate 
wireless station can only pick up certain transmissions. 
What we pick up, nevertheless, we believe are the only 
realities, while in effect they are merely the realities the 
sense-equipment at our disposal permits us to discern. With 
a different sense-equipment, of wider scope and of finer 
vibrativeness, we should necessarily have another set of reali- 
ties — and therefore of behefs. In a word, we select “only a 
minute part of the wave-energy which is, at present, the 
scientific conception of objective reality, and we choose that 
that selected reahty should be the solid world.” 
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We are gravely mistaken. Our solid world ” is a construc- 
tion made, on one hand, by a wave-energy, and on the other, 
by a particular organism, the living human body. It is a 
mixture of ourselves and of an unthinkably expanding force 
— and we cannot tell where the outer thing begins and our 
inner self ends. One living human body may be so endowed 
as to apprehend more of this unthinkably expanding force 
than another living human body, which accounts for certi- 
fied facts such as telepathy, clairvoyance, clairaudience, pre- 
vision, now admitted to be an extraordinary sensitiveness to 
forces that always existed but of which we cannot become 
aware unless the instrument that is the living organism is 
suitable. I do not know if, as time goes on, the instrument 
will be sharpened in such a fashion that every individual will 
respond to these forces, or whether the species generally must 
remain impervious to them (we can, of course, be helped out 
by the machines we make) . In any case what we do know 
actually is, I repeat, that the final fundamental element is 
electricity, that its radiations are innumerable and incal- 
culable, and that the ''realities” of the universe, far from 
being fixed and absolute, far from being invariably there in 
their own right, are simply the perception, varying according 
to our capacity for receptiveness, of some of these vibrations 
and manifestations — at best an infinitesimal number. 

Since science has discovered, by unassailable observations 
and experimentations, that the universe consists funda- 
mentally in one single substance, it follows that all life must 
be pictured as a diversity of patterns of this single substance. 
The designs are varied beyond human computation, but 
basically they interflow and interlock and are ineluctably 
related. Each is a portion of a "consistent, interactive and 
super-personal evolution,” a part of a comprehensive, aU- 
embracing and integral Whole. The essential law of the 
universe is therefore an inexorable unity underlying the un- 
knowable billions of different types and manifestations that 
life takes. If these premises are accepted — and I do not see 
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how it is intellectually possible to deny them — they must 
lead to the establishment of a principle. Whatever makes for 
reversion to the essential unity, whatever consolidates the 
fundamental integration, is in the inescapable order of the 
universe. Whatever makes for disruption and disintegration 
is against this same inescapable order. Every process of 
unification which results in the reinforcement of the pattern 
of inclusiveness of the universe is therefore right, and every 
process of separativeness which results in the breaking-up of 
the pattern of inclusiveness of the universe, is therefore wrong. 
Is that clear? 

But tliis pattern of inclusiveness is not ordy physical. If 
science shows that the world is a '‘diversity underlain by an 
identity of physical substance/' it is quite as incontestable 
that mystical experience, throughout the ages, invariably 
shows the existence of a spiritual unity underlying the diver- 
sity of individual and separate consciousness. Transporting, 
as it cannot fail to be transported, the principle I have just 
defined from the material to the mental sphere, it is obvious 
that human dispositions and activities must also be classified 
according to the role they play in the consolidation or dis- 
ruption of the universal spiritual unity. Just as, on the 
material plane, what pursues integration with the whole 
results in development, justness and harmony, and what 
pursues separateness results in arrested expansion, degrada- 
tion and extinction (species, for instance, that have special- 
ized, that is, achieved exclusiveness, either do not progress 
biologically or die out), so it is on the spiritual plane. There 
are qualities and acts that lead to unity, like understanding, 
co-operation, love, kindness, forgiveness, humility, detach- 
ment — ^so they are good. There are qualities and acts that 
lead to division, like hatred, greed, lust, envy, mahce, pride, 
vengefulness, stupidity — so they are evil. Without being in 
itself consciously or awaredly moral or immoral, the uni- 
verse, by its nature, establishes a system of spiritual values, 
the acceptance of which involves order and firuition, the 
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rejection of which involves disorder and disaster. There is 
no example in the long recorded history of mankind’s men- 
tal experience that disproves this law. 

So far, so good. Now comes another consideration. How 
does this law function practically in our everyday lives? 
The spiritual realities of the universe are ultimate realities. 
It IS infallibly true that hate, vindictiveness, rapacity, are 
maleficent; it is infallibly true that charity, awareness, 
mildness, are beneficent. But the maleficence and the bene- 
ficence almost always produce their effects only in the long 
run. The law of the universe does not operate directly on 
behalf of the individual. It comprises neither immediate 
personal justice nor immediate personal compensation. Its 
rhythm unfolds without regard to the adjustment of any 
private case. Because the nature of the universe postulates 
spiritual unity, that does not mean that the human being 
who works for this unity will himself be safeguarded or re- 
warded, nor that the human being who outrages it will him- 
self be checked or punished. Passions and actions will 
ulteriorly breed their appointed consequences, but the ves- 
sels of passions and the perpetrators of actions, good or evil, 
by no means necessarily bear these consequences themselves. 
Again I turn to the evidence of history. If the latter shows 
that social regimes founded on oppression, ferocity, arbi- 
trariness, perish at last in corruption and catastrophe, that 
rulers and leaders who practise those qualities sow the seeds 
of such resentments as will one day shatter their theories 
and constructions, it very rarely happens that the originators 
of infamous regimes are called to account, or that the evil- 
doers meet with retribution while the victims of infamous 
systems and evildoers obtain redress and consolation. In 
every generation men have witnessed the triumph of iniquity 
in politics, war, law, business, sex — and, in the contemporary 
scene especially, victory going to the cruel, the violent and 
the ruthless. Who among us, too, has never seen, in the 
more commonplace walks of life, in family relationships. 
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knaves and bullies and ingrates profiting by their misdeeds^ 
dying secure and complacent and honoured ? What sentient 
creature^ at one time or another in his existence, did not 
hear all the trumpets sound on this side for the wicked who 
had won? If I were writing my autobiography here what a 
story I could tell as a traveller, a political journalist, a social 
welfare worker, of the quality of the Conquerors of our 
world ! I often wonder how it is that after having looked so 
long on such a spectacle, I still manage to retain a bit of 
sanity in my head. 

All this being so, I greatly doubt — unless science hits upon 
more serious proofs of immortahty than religions and occult- 
ism have hitherto fetched up and so assures us of direct and 
conscious compensation or retribution after death — whether 
faith in the long-term values of the universe can ever compel 
more than a handful of exceptionally high-minded, mystical 
and resolute people to exercise virtue. If the adamantine 
belief in a waiting, immutable heaven or heU could not 
force us, in the ages of religious conviction, to adhere to good 
and refrain from evil, it seems to me hardly Kkely that we 
will struggle effectively against base impulses and interests 
through an intellectual desire to participate in an unintelli- 
gible and infinitely remote universal cohesion. I do not say 
it is not possible, but I say it is not probable. When we come 
face to face with life in the raw— and what with wars and 
dictatorships and concentration camps and liquidation of 
classes and depressions and economic ruin the majority of us 
now come face to face with life in the raw — I ask myself 
how we can be comforted and encouraged, in om' anguish 
or defeat, by the thought that the universe rolls on its mighty 
way towards a consummation which discards us. For my 
part, my reaction would be to curse the universe for all it 
contains, and evolves, and is, and leave it — ^for as much as 
one can ever leave the damned bloody undying contraption 
— ^spitting out a last irreducible defiance. Of course, I am 
a very primitive person. But lots and lots of us are like me, 
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and very very few are like Gerald Heard or Mr. Aldous 
Huxley (new guise). 

“Is this your promised dissertation on spirituality?” asked 
Philip. 

I pondered. I don’t appear, do I, to have made out a 
very strong case for spirituality. The fact is that though I 
think the modern conception of the spiritual nature of the 
universe is pretty valid, it does not cheer me up. There is a 
certain amount of satisfaction to be derived from the belief 
that the ultimate realities are realities of goodness, and that 
one is not quite an unspeakable fool to try and uphold them, 
but there ends, for me, the stimulus to do so. I do not care 
enough about a final order of which I shall never be con- 
scious, to go further. My feeble and spasmodic efforts in the 
spiritual domain are not due to the “Third Morality.” They 
are the consequence of my heredities and early education. 
I’ve already said that I am saturated with the Christian 
ethic: my tastes were cultivated in its direction, my con- 
science was trained in it, it is embedded in my very marrow. 
I have never been able to really uproot it, so finally I have 
given up the useless struggle and submitted to its tyranny. 
Often I judge it to be absurd, almost always it turns out to 
be detrimental to my interests, but I am more at ease with 
myself when I observe it than when I violate it, and sheer 
discomfort drives me, loudly protesting, to obey it off and 
on. That is all. 

My intellect is fixed in entirely different ways. What- 
ever may be the supreme goal of the Cosmos, I am persuaded 
that in our span of life there is no absolute Truth to be 
discovered, and no real simplification to be attained; that 
there is no Utopia behind us or before us; that our souls 
are not immortal, and that our destiny, whether it be 
of doom or of felicity, is just a unique experience, important 
only to each of us, and thus essentially futile. Moreover, 
nothing — ^not God, not man, not any Sixth Dimension — 
can ever remit or expiate the evil and obscene past of the 
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human race: its superstitions, its ferocities, its injustices, 
its errors, its unfathomable, immeasurable, and utterly vain 
pain. Neither can anything obliterate or compensate the 
suffering of animals. I do not allude only to the ghastly 
torments man inflicts on the beasts ; they might be avoided 
if he weren’t such a sub-beast himself; but I wonder in what 
manner the ultimate spirituality of the universe can atone 
for the biological necessity which obliges species to rend and 
devour each other so that they can continue to live. Did you 
notice that almost all religions come a cropper on this ques- 
tion of the animals? Christian theology is as wretchedly 
weak on the subject as the “Third Morality.” God forbid 
that I should deny the one and only merit man possesses : 
the enduring and indomitable passion that this small crea- 
ture, witless in his mind, sickly in his body, blind in his 
spirit, maladjusted to the earth, oppressed by the demented 
social systems he invents, inexorably destined to disease, old 
age, and death, has for struggling hard. But when all’s said 
and done, my considered opinion is that neither he, nor his 
struggle, nor the scheme of things that engendered him, is 
worth while. Existence is not only paradoxical, but irrecon- 
cilably so. “High heaven and earth ail from the prime 
foundation”; be it never so ultimately-good, none can put 
the durned concern meticulously straight; and it was only 
well with each of us in the days before we were born. 

When I look the universe unflinchingly in the eye, I know 
that, whatever balance it may work out in an inconceivable 
future, it disgusts me. I go on at present because I enjoy a 
certain amount of health; a modest income of my own 
(though all the Governments of the countries where my 
money is invested unremittingly try to steal it from me) ; the 
ability to express my opinions in books, the success or failure 
of which does not much matter to me ; a house where I am 
alone and comfortable; a garden that enchants me; the 
possibility, since I am not subjected to great stresses or 
temptations — I have no idea how I should act if I were — of 
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usually behaving fairly decently ; and a tremendous self-suffi- 
ciency. Just unmerited, inexplicable, colossal luck. If one 
of these factors were shattered, I should have no incentive to 
go on hving (so, in effect, I am a Pragmatist, like most 
Americans). As it is, when I come to the point of death I 
shall heave, if I am capable of understanding what is hap- 
pening to me, a sincere sigh of relief that the whole process 
is over. I have not liked it. What my narrow, tidy, moralis- 
tic, economical and logical little mind always wanted, was 
that the universe should be a perfectly functioning automatic 
slot-machine. You drop in your coin, sometimes a small 
one, sometimes a big one, and you get in exchange the small 
or big package the coin exactly deserves. If you slip in a 
counterfeit, the impeccably adjusted apparatus gives you 
back no package at all, and if you try to bust it, that, too, it 
discerns and retaliates by killing you quite dead with a quick 
sharp unerring aim. That automatic slot-machine was a 
nice, clean, orderly, rational proposition which I could have 
comprehended and praised. 

But what, I ask you, did I find instead? A black, ugly, 
dirty, clamorous, frenziedly swirling mass of water, like 
a monstrous Mississippi on the rampage, rushing down 
into obscurity, whirling along the never-ending debris 
of the world. No use tossing in coins. It delivered no 
packages. My acquisitive and legalistic little soul, that was 
also conceited, irascible, and rather unafraid, indignant at 
such senselessness, brutality and waste, for a long time 
slapped at that roaring, raging torrent with all the wisps of 
straw which came to hand. I do believe it hoped the wisps 
of straw might somehow turn that wild and awful flood 
into the bright, sHck, reasonable slot-machine so dear to its 
vision. But they didnh. So with the passing of the years it 
grew — not complacent, not cynical, not even contemptuous : 
but simply not interested. A mass of water is really a very 
stupid thing. So it burrowed in the earth a small hole of its 
own — there were no trees to climb in, the mad torrent had 
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uprooted them all — and sat on its backside at the very bottom 
of its tiny pit to wait for obhvion. And there it still sits to-day. 
But it is a dreadful come-down, after having longed to be 
Pure in Heart and See God, to resign oneself to squatting 
on one’s bum and watching, unht and unhelped and only 
waiting for obhvion, the self-betrayal of the Spirit, the arro- 
gance of the Will, the impotence of the Intellect, the passion 
of the Flesh, and the corruption of Time, passing along in a 
chaotic procession to an uncomprehended sea. 

... I was aware that my images were so literal as to be 
somewhat puerile, but after all I caimot help it if my brain 
does visuahze life like that — ^we can’t all be, I said to myself 
reassuringly, Aiistotles or St. Thomas Aquinases — and I 
wistfully trusted that Philip would at least be touched by 
the austere hopelessness and stoical desolation of my position. 
Surely there was a httle dignity, if nothing else, in my 
avowal that aU was vanity and in my refusal, even though 
it were largely theoretical, to participate in vanity further. 
But I had over-estimated Pliilip’s capacity for sympathy. 

“I marvel,” he said pungently, “that you .should have 
thought it necessary to embark on a lengthy tirade on 
spirituality in order to reach such conclusions. At your age, 
you ought to know better than to describe life in terms of 
automatic slot-machines and rivers. Human life is the lesson, 
learnt, forgotten, re-learnt, lost, learnt again, and so on for 
ever, that man does not exist by bread alone. It is the only 
reahty which can be ascertained, and so must be conformed 
to ; what it leads to eventually is utterly beside the point.” 

“But what is it that is not bread?” I cried. 

“Something Wholly Other,” answered Philip. 

And that is probably aU one can say about it. 



CHAPTER VI 


OF SOME FUNDAMENTAL AMERICAN TRAITS 

E ver since I began to think out this chapter, there has 
been an undercurrent almost of despair m my mind. 
How, I have asked myself again and again, Plow am I going 
to describe a people of one hundred and thirty millions, in a 
country of some three million square miles, divided into 
forty-eight States of most unequal size and population (New 
York State, for instance, has 13,000,000 inhabitants in 
49,204 square miles, and Nevada has 91,000 inhabitants in 
110,690 square miles) which must themselves be considered 
in regions that are emphatically different in their physical 
set-up, their racial stock, their customs, and their occupa- 
tions? Europeans, who are nearly all of them ignoramuses 
with respect to America, have an impression that she is a 
closely united and homogeneous nation. She is, on the 
contrary, the most definitely, intensely and jealously sec- 
tional nation that exists. Think of the industrial North-cast, 
embracing the New England States, the Middle Atlantic 
States and the Mid-Western States of Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana ; of the staple-crop, cotton and tobacco- 
growing South, extending from the Atlantic to Texas, from 
the Mason-Dixon Line to the Gulf of Mexico ; of the West, 
from the wheat-producing Dakotas to the Pacific — and these 
lumps compose only the broadest of classifications, for from 
the angle of geography, history and production they should 
be sub-divided again and again. Not one of these parts is 
America alone ; no one area approximates the whole. Then 
think of the mentality. Even way back in 1787, when there 
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were merely thirteen States, populated almost completely 
by Anglo-Saxons, the feeling between them was so flamingly 
sectional that it was only by superhuman exertions on the 
part of Washington, Madison and Hamilton that the Union 
was established and a common Constitution accepted. Such 
hatred was injected into this sectionahsm during the Civil 
War and its monstrous aftermath that to-day, seventy years 
later, the North and the South still essentially disHke each 
other and adhere to irreconcilable political parties and to 
separate cultures (even to distinctive accents). Think, too, 
of the profound dissimilarity between the South and the 
Middle West on one hand, and the East Europeans and their 
progeniture who settled in the North and East, on the other; 
and of the instinctive antipathy felt by the Protestant Ameri- 
cans for the Catholic and Jewish Americans. Frequently, 
surveying the country, it seemed to me that the only things 
Americans have in common are an exalted (but mistaken) 
belief that they are a Free Democracy; language (though 
often you doubt whether that is a common factor: try, for 
example, to get the mountaineers of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
who speak a kind of slow pidgin-Elizabethan English, to 
understand the New Yorkers, who rap out an odiously crazy 
and debased perversion of the magnificent English tongue) ; 
sports; the cinema; and comic strips. I know this soimds 
flippant, but there's more truth in it than you'd imagine. 

Perhaps the most accurate statement one can make is that 
there is an “American temperament'^ which is very different 
from the “European temperament," so I had better get to 
grips with it and try to show its origins, which in their turn 
explain its prevalence. If I exclude the foreign white stock, 
some 38,500,000, and the Negroes, some 12,000,000: just 
below half the total population — in which European and 
African traits still predominate — ^there remain seventy-nine 
and a half million people who show deep-seated dispositions 
of a certain type. Besides, though America numbers thirty- 
eight and a half million foreign Whites, only thirteen and a 
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half are foreign-born; the rest, through education in the 
American schools and wide participation in national life 
and affairs, have been moulded, or at least greatly influenced, 
by the “American temperament/’ Many times I myself 
have had occasion to note how Italians, Hungarians, Irish- 
men born in America react, on visiting \l\diV pays dprigine^ to 
the conditions and mentality of their compatriots. They do 
not really feel at home among them. If the imprint of 
American life on the first immigrant generations was per- 
force mainly limited to a modification of their national cus- 
toms, the teaching of a few principles of hygiene and a 
development of the sense of independence, the second 
generation is on the road to assimilation, so that some 
American characteristics, at the very least, are already in 
the ascendant. A steady evolution, too, is taking place in 
the educated Negroes, despite the heavy social handicaps 
under which they labour and the racial trends they have to 
overcome in themselves. 

But before I begin any sort of analysis of the prevailing 
American traits, as they appear to a European, I wish to 
denounce at the top of my voice a term applied to Americans 
by everybody (including themselves) which seems to me one 
of the most stupid and dangerous things ever said about 
them. They are invariably called “young.” Now the 
politically independent American nation, as political nations 
go, is undoubtedly very recent, but the people from whom it 
sprang did not suddenly turn up on the soil of the New 
World, three hundred years ago, in the guise of cavemen. 
Three hundred years ago these people, English, French, 
Scotch, Dutch, Germans, Swedes, Spanish, all came from 
Europe. They were the Europe of the seventeenth century 
and represented the European culture, art, science, religion 
— all the knowledge — of that time. Are you going to tell me 
that Europe in the seventeenth century was “young”? 
Rubbish ! Then why should the settlers who went to America 
from the old Continent, in whom the European heritage 
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was as full and strong as in those of their fellow-countrymen 
who remained behind, and w^ho had Greece and Rome and 
Christianity and the Renaissance and the Reformation in 
their texture to the same extent as their neighbours, be 
entitled to be called ‘'young” when nobody wuuld dream 
of ascribing that quality to Europe herself? They had an 
identical past. Does one assume that the three centuries 
which have elapsed between the beginning of colonization 
and now, made the Americans “young”? Why? The 
colonists did not go barbarian all at once, on reaching 
America, and start again, mentally, from scratch, did they? 
The process of civilization went on in them just as it w^ent 
on in the Europeans, with exactly the same elements to 
nourish it; and there can be no more “youth” about 
Americans than there is about the English, the French, and 
all the rest of the Old World peoples. 

I have an idea that this preposterous label of “youth” 
was first affixed to America by European critics through 
disdain, or envy, or sheer intellectual laziness, for it enabled 
them to loftily dismiss the puzzle America represented or the 
lesson she gave. But the Americans also pounced upon the 
appellation and annexed it with highly pernicious results. 
They find, in the quality they most unjustifiably attribute 
to themselves, a superb excuse for refusing to examine and 
tackle shortcomings which they have no more business to 
possess to-day than any other European race. By unfaltering 
repetition they have persuaded themselves that their imma- 
turity — w^hich is not at aU the same thing as youth — ^is nor- 
mal, and that they have plenty of time to reach manhood. 
Indeed, they think they have every right not to have reached 
manhood yet. By such self-indulgence and mollycoddling 
they have stultified their growth. It is madness, for them as 
well as for us, to look upon America as a child. Her unripe- 
ness in some respects is real, but it is not that of a plastic 
adolescent; it is that of an exceptionally energetic, powerful, 
and self-willed creature which in part refused to think and 
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discipline itself sufficiently to attain fruition, and in part 
consciously adopted and pursued a preponderantly material- 
istic conception of life. It is not by camouflaging as ''youth” 
her obduracy, slackness or irresponsibility, that she will ever 
prod herself into making the necessary effort to accomplish 
the spiritual work she has shunned so long. And because I 
ardently wish her well I set my face with sternness against 
the deliberate delusion which covers up so conveniently, in 
her own eyes, her greatest sin. 

(Did you notice how like Philip IVc got to talking?) 


§2 

From the outset of the European colonization of the 
Americas a very great difference was revealed between the 
temper of the Spanish, French and English settlers. The 
French and the Spanish were explorers and adventurers 
whose first expeditions were encouraged, and usually 
financed, by the kings of their respective countries. They 
were imperialists, dreaming of extending the possessions of 
their sovereigns. In spite of their intrepidity, the French 
failed to build an empire, partly because they were always 
absurdly few and poor, partly because their goal was trade 
or discovery (with the "voyageur” element), or the conver- 
sion of the Indian heathens (with the Jesuit missionary 
element). To farm, develop, and slay on the land was not 
their aim. The Spaniards, on the other hand, did build an 
empire in the South, for they were exceedingly numerous, 
many of them were very rich, and the Indian States they 
conquered with the utmost ruthlessness were themselves 
highly organized and wealthy. The invaders simply took 
over and exploited already magnificent resources, establish- 
ing an amalgamated cmlization of which they were the un- 
disputed and privileged ruling class. But neither the French 
nor the Spanish broke in any way with the aristocratic and 
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despotic governments of their homelands. They were not 
rebels, they were not even self-assertive, they continued to 
submit entirely to the authority, judgment and decrees of 
the autocrats to whom they recognized that they owed 
allegiance. 

The disposition of the first English settlers — who had no- 
thing to do with the earlier Elizabethan sea-dogs, actuated 
by wild and romantic energy, love of loot and the passionate 
desire to checkmate the king of Spain and annoy the Pope 
— was not at all the same. The larger portion of these 
settlers left England because at that time economic condi- 
tions were so bad that the population was becoming hope- 
lessly poor ; the political tyranny of the Stuarts had started ; 
and a severe persecution of the Puritans was feared. The 
common man — the tradesman, the artisan, the labourer — of 
the middle and lower classes began to emigrate with the 
idea, not of conquering countries for the greater glory of his 
monarch, nor of saving the souls of the pagans, but of found- 
ing a stable and prosperous home for himself and his family, 
acquiring land, and being free to believe and speak as he 
chose. The lure was exclusively that of the independence, 
economic and political and religious, of the individual. 
(Later on the Puritans, who really were detestable folk and 
do not merit a tithe of the admiration still lavished on them 
so undiscerningly by Americans, set up in their communities 
a strangulating tyranny of their own. But that’s by the 
way.) 

From the point of view of character, one of the most 
important consequences of these initial intentions was rebel- 
liousness in legal and social matters. Though the Govern- 
ment in England did not lay down colonial schemes and 
statutes as vast, strict, and unworkable as those of the French 
and Spanish, the settlers reacted in a thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon fashion to the injunctions sent to them from overseas. 
Practical and sensible, as behoved the English nature, the 
emigrants considered that if they had faced the hardships of 

s 
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an oceanic crossing, and endured the toil and perils of 
clearing land, fighting Indians, and creating a hearth, it was 
certainly not in order to be pestered, obstructed and damaged 
in their new life by the political regulations and the social 
distinctions of the old. They did not deny that Parliament 
had the right to make laws, but as time passed and conditions 
proved more and more definitely to be unlike conditions in 
the mother-country, what was questioned was the applica- 
bility of those laws to colonial existence. Whatever inter- 
fered with their chief interests and profits was obviously 
inapplicable. Once the settlers got into the habit of judging 
the validity of a law according to the way in which it served 
or disserved their own selves — that is, of discriminating — the 
next stage was inevitable : they got into the habit of deciding 
as individuals which laws they would obey, and which laws 
they would disregard, oppose, or even nullify. The obser- 
vance of legality became, in their minds, not a matter of 
principle, but a matter of common sense, expediency, and 
private opinion. And there you have the germ of what was 
to grow into two basic and ineradicable American charac- 
teristics : illegality in action and pragmatism in philo- 
sophy. 

Another essential development took place simultaneously. 
In the wilderness, felling trees and raising food, exposed to 
the same dangers on the part of nature and of the Indians, 
banded together m urgent communal tasks and in self- 
defence, eating, clothing and arming themselves in the same 
manner, the settlers found that the authority and advantages 
of birth, wealth and social position, which in England were 
the foundations of classes, just faded away. Whatever their 
origin may have been in England, in a colony people re- 
verted to a very elementary status : that of a simple human 
being grappling with primordial difficulties. The frills and 
conventions were off, and your neighbour was only as good, 
but not better, than yourself Once upon a time you may 
have belonged to a manor, or a counting-house, or a farm- 
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cottagCj or a shop ; it no longer mattered ; your past privi- 
leges or handicaps could not determine your standing or your 
worth in circumstances where a man’s sagacity, courage, 
energy and steadfastness were the things that counted prac- 
tically. The values grew quite different, and the result was 
not merely an increase in the demand for self-government, 
but a decrease of class distinctions — the prehminary step 
towards the social (not economic) classlessness of America. 
The democratic spirit dawned naturally there over a century 
before it was delivered in France in the bloody and terror- 
stricken travail of the Revolution, and two centuries before 
it made any real headway in England, where it is still effec- 
tively impeded by the immense subservience of the common 
people to their aristocracy and governing groups, as well as 
by the imdncible disease of snobbery that infests the entire 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

I used to feel very irritated with the Americans I met 
in Europe, always swaggering and bragging about ^'demo- 
cracy” in their country, when everybody knew what a 
blatant plutocracy they were, and how unjustly many 
minorities were treated under the Stars and Stripes. But on 
the whole, the Americans were right. Most of their institu- 
tions are anything but democratic in their workings, but the 
temper of the land is. What I am going to say has been 
frayed to rags, but it is true : whereas, in Europe, the demo- 
cratic spirit is weighted and coloured with the old traditions 
of caste, and, to assert itself, reacts with defiance and even 
a tinge of revolutionarism which proves how much it is still 
on its guard against possible encroachments, in the New 
World it is a heritage. The American is bom to it, not 
trained to it as we are, and while with us it is an education, 
with him it is an instinct. The filling-station attendant may 
admire the ten-thousand-doUar car that stops in front of his 
pump, but he will talk to its owner straightly, as one man to 
another, and never feel a tremor of inferiority. You will see 
any number of students in the American universities working 
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their way through their courses as waiters or errand boys, 
but not for a moment will the notion cross their mind that 
their innate quality is less excellent than that of the members 
of the swankiest of fraternities. Even in their rather weari- 
some slogans: “a cabin boy can become a President’’ and 
“a poor man a millionaire,” there is more than the assump- 
tion that success and high office are attainable by everybody 
because of the multiplicity of opportunities and the absence 
of social taboos; there is the conviction that their intrinsic 
fibre is such that it can win through. No native American 
will ever dream of repeating, except in jest, the sickeningly 
humble English phrases, ^'our betters,” 'Hhe likes of us,” 
‘‘the station to which God has called us.” Considered from 
that angle, their democratic spirit is certainly the most spon- 
taneous and genuine that exists — and from it, too, derives 
that genius for getting down to essentials by short cuts, that 
directness of speech, that informality of manners and facility 
of contact which are so inestimably refreshing a change from 
the involved ceremonial and obliqueness of approach of 
political, commercial, and social intercourse in our over- 
clogged Europe. The American is so sure of his calibre and 
rights as a free human being that instantly you also know 
where you stand. 

But there is a reverse side to this admirable medal, and if 
I insisted on the origin of the real democratic independence 
of Americans, it is because another of their major traits must 
be traced to the same source : their lawlessness. For modern 
America is the most lawless advanced country under the 
sun, moon, and all the constellations, 

I am not speaking here of criminals, but of the ordinary 
American. He is not in the least a pathological creature, 
but he is a creature inheriting, as I have said, a primary 
Anglo-Saxon disposition to practicalness and pragmatism; 
a habit unbrokenly practised by his colonial ancestors of 
picking and selecting, in the whole body of laws, those that 
suited tliem ; and so imperative an urge towards liberty that 
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at last it materialized in the making of a nation. The very 
long epoch of frontier life emphasized all these points. 
During it the pioneers, enormously remote from the courts 
and the authority of established communities, legislated for 
themselves, locally, in an excessively rough-and-ready 
fashion, and enforced their high-handed methods on the 
spot. Indeed, to constrain them to practise its own methods 
the Central Government, coming in very slowly behind 
them, had as often as not to resort to the military or to special 
police. This period has only just closed; up to some forty 
years ago, America always had a Frontier — why, Arizona 
only entered the Union in 1912 ! — and its effects still endure. 
Neither the nature of the American, nor the social outlook 
transmitted to him, nor his history, are of a kind to induce 
in him d priori a respect for ordinances. As a citizen, he is 
far from being broken in to that strict conception of, and 
regard for, legality qua legality which appears normal to the 
civilized European, for though we have no compunctions in 
declaring that the law is a h’ass, none of its asinine antics 
takes away from the fact that it is the law and must be put 
up with until it is constitutionally changed. The best 
American citizen, when he esteems that his lawmakers are 
wrong or foolish, conducts himself practically like a malefac- 
tor, for he comes exceedingly quickly to the end of reflections 
and words and passes to action — and violent action at that, 
for violence is in his bones. (He’s invariably astonished when 
you tell him so ; you won’t believe me, but I assure you he’s 
somehow managed to persuade himself that he’s mild\ Yet 
an imminent violence is one of the first things you sniff in 
the American air.) 

Personally, I never got over my amazement at the way in 
which, for example, my acquaintances, otherwise irreproach- 
ably trustworthy, mocked at the rules on speeding and park- 
ing. They thought the rules were stupid or inopportune, 
therefore they violated them without hesitation. If they got 
caught, do you imagine they ever appeared in court and 
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paid their legitimate fine? Not on your life! They tele- 
phoned to a politician they knew— every soul in America is 
on familiar terms with a politician — or to one of those 
immeasurably dishonest but clever lawycis, “shysters/’ who 
are an institution in the United Stales, and pulled strings, 
or swore falsely, and escaped. Their civic conscience re- 
mained perfectly unperturbed. The law went against their 
interests or necessities, and so called for cheating. In their 
own eyes, they would have been boobs if they had not cir- 
cumvented it, thwarted the judges, and displayed openly 
their marked contempt for the executive. What you cannot 
make them understand is that it is precisely this mentality 
that paves the way for crime. Think of what happened dur- 
ing Prohibition, an era of national disobedience that could 
scarcely have been surpassed had the country been in revolu- 
tion. The inconceivable thing was not that gangs flouted 
the decrees — you get smugglers and felons in every land — 
but that the whole population encouraged and participated 
in the flouting. What this cost America, and continues to 
cost her, in degraded morale, cannot be calculated : one of 
the results, and not the least sinister, of her demented in- 
tractableness was that as soon as the liquor gangs went out, 
the racketeers came in — and at that, too, the people connive. 
Consider the significance of the following facts : there are 
armed guards on all the floors of the big banks, and when it 
is necessary to carry valuable negotiable securities or cash 
from one street of a great city to another, the transfer must 
be performed in an armoured car! Look at the spurts of 
mob-rule that occur so frequently in the land — complicated 
by racial, religious or political prejudice, they become the 
bestial lynchings of the South or the outrages of the Ku 
Klux Klan, Vigilantes and what not. But in their essence 
they are only an expression of the inveterate scorn the people 
have for legal decisions that do not suit them, and of their 
instinct to sweep authority away and do what they them- 
selves think fit. 
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It seems to me that chronic insubordination is a far graver 
menace to the moral health of a nation than crime proper 
Outbreaks of crime, even of the desperate and brutal sort 
that is rampant in the United States, may be due to sets of 
temporary conditions: a loose administration, a corrupt 
police, venal politicians, complaisant judges, an influx of 
irresponsible or destitute foreigners. (This last occurrence 
took place in France after the War, and crime went up by 
leaps and bounds.) A collectivity may be victimized by 
them for some time, but if it is sound at bottom it \vill pull 
itself together and master them, so in themselves they are 
not a proof of persistent decay. What is infinitely more sig- 
nificant is the attitude of the general public towards them. 
In America that attitude is terrifyingly supine, precisely 
because it has its roots in an inherent national lawlessness. 
It is often argued that the lack of reaction is caused by the 
fact that the public has nearly ceased to expect that criminals 
will be caught and punished, owing to the complicity of the 
police and the political bosses, but that is not a satisfying 
answer. A people winch respects the law would never 
tolerate such corruption on the part of its servants The 
Americans have more than sufl&cient intelligence, energy, 
and technical equipment speedily to clean up their pohtics, 
their police, their system of criminal justice, and to extermi- 
nate their thugs and crime combines if they felt the resolute 
wish to do so. But being lawless themselves, themselves 
breaking daily one minor law or another, they are not 
shocked into effective protest by the lawlessness of others, 
and have tacitly acquiesced in vice as an institution to an 
extent unparalleled in modem civilized countries. Besides a 
practically universal indifference to the putridity of so many 
of their authorities, they display a disposition to admire, and 
even, incredibly, to sympathize with, the “smartness’^ of 
daring and successful malefactors. It is almost as if the 
citizens obscurely sensed a link between their own tempera- 
ment and that of the out-and-out desperadoes whose spec- 
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tacular exploits fill the newspapers. It is idiotic to think that 
America is helpless against them : if a millionth part of the 
ingenuity and tenacity that infuse business, infused the re- 
pression of crime, she would get rid of her pests, crooked 
politicians, bribed policemen, and gangsters, to-morrow. 
But there — she cares about business and docs not care about 
law. So : que wulez-vous? Suddenly 1 have grown immensely 
tired of all this well-meaning but exhausting and quite use- 
less nagging of America. Since she Wants to let a loathsome 
lupus eat up her face, who am 1 to prevent her? 


§3 

The whole of this section is due to Philip’s officiousness. 
No sooner had I washed my hands of America than he inter- 
fered and said it was my Duty to continue nagging her. My 
only raison d'itre^ he said, as I was incapable of creative work, 
was nagging in a righteous cause. Besides, he added, 
America is always ladling out unsolicited advice to the entire 
globe, so why shouldn’t she have a taste of her own medicine 
for a change? I have also grown immensely tired of wrest- 
ling with Philip. Fighting in the lawcourts, admonishing 
the lazy, disputatious, unconscientious Front Populairc work- 
men on my estate, and screaming from morning to night at 
my lively and undisciplined French servants leaves me only 
a tiny scrap of intellectual energy for my book, and Philip 
just sucks that scrap out of me by objecting to all I say. He 
is more pertinacious than I am. If he declares that I must 
go on nagging America, it is easier to nag America once 
more and have done with it, than to wear myself out resisting 
him. So here goes. 

Grime is the biggest business in the United States. In 
Washington I was officially told that it costs the country over 
fifteen billion dollars a year — more than three billion pounds 
sterling. (I thought it was very courageous of the authorities 
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to show such frankness.) Its ramifications are as widespread, 
thorough and ruthless as those of Fascistic and Communistic 
propaganda — which is saying a mouthful. Every living soul 
in the land pays tribute to it in one form or another. The 
peculiar organization it has elaborated began during Pro- 
liibition with rum-running, bootlegging, the illicit manufac- 
turing of alcohol, and rapidly turned into the activities of 
gangs and '‘beer barons,” into the era of machine-guns 
bought and used under the impotent nose of the Federal 
Government, into raids, hold-ups and slaughter in the streets. 
After that came the age, in which America actually finds 
herself, of the super-racketeers and crime combines. They 
have a quite new and distinctive hall-mark — perfect method 
and a consistent, calculating, passionless corruption. They 
are not moved by madness or rage, but by an icy intelligence 
exclusively concentrated on gain. Human feeling, even 
depraved, even rotted, does not enter into their picture. 
They do not outrage it : they are without it. They are purely 
wolves. 

The easiest way to make you understand how they pro- 
ceed is to compare their evolution to that of an eminently 
successful merchant. The merchant starts by catering to a 
prosperous community, and thrives so much that he soon 
opens several branch stores, establishing a carefiil fiiendship, 
as is the American custom, with his town’s leading citizens, 
the banker, the politician, the judge, the police captain, 
whom he helps and who help him. He becomes so influential 
that a sectional chain-store organization finds it worth its 
while to buy his group of local stores and to pay him as a 
director of local policy, in which he is particularly well- 
versed. If an independent store tries to butt in, it is amal- 
gamated, or bought out, or completely ruined through cut- 
throat competition. The sectional chain-store organization 
is in its turn absorbed by a national chain-store organization, 
in which the merchant continues to play, as he holds a great 
deal of stock, a most important role. Since he is an inventive 
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and forceful fellow — evidently he is, otherwise he could not 
have reached such heights — lie thinks out fuitlier ways of 
expansion, and eventually merges his business with another 
national business producing goods resembling his own but 
in a wider and more diversified field, the while he keeps on 
manufacturing and selling his particular brands. Thus he 
raises himself to be a leader in a nationally operating institu- 
tion, and yet controls and animates huge sectional offices. 
Replace the words '‘merchant'’ and “store” by those of 
“racketeer” and “racket,” and you liavc a rudimentary 
notion of how the great i acketeers, who arc the Iicacls of the 
business, acquire wealth and power, and of how the crime 
combines, that arc the business itself, begin, develop, and 
obtain a grip over the whole country. 

It is impossible to make a full expose of racketeering in a 
few pages but if you arc interested in the mattci', read Crime 
Incoiporated, by Martin Mooney (Whittlesey House, pub- 
lishers), a star reporter who has provided me with many of 
my facts. I’ve read several books on the subject, but his is 
the most lucid and dynamic, and the very first to disclose 
publicly the basic principles of the business. The large-scale 
crime combines can be likened to monstrous depraved 
Chambers of Commerce, which protect the rackets exactly 
as a legitimate Chamber of Commerce protects lawful trades. 
They are composed of board directors who hold sessions and 
plan programmes ; of major executives, who carry out the 
comprehensive orders ; of exceedingly clever and highly re- 
munerated shyster lawyers who are attached to the board 
as consultants. These governing bodies exercise control over 
the rackets through committees answerable to them. The 
committees are classified according to their function : there 
are “news-projects” committees that are constantly on the 
look-out for fresh rackets, and that investigate possibilities ; 
“secret-service” committees, numbering trained detectives, 
that collect information about every person who may be of 
aid or of danger to the crime combine — ^information used at 
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the appropriate time; “contact” committees of go-betweens, 
frequently men whose services are enrolled by means of 
blackmail ; and “lobby” committees, that watch or manipu- 
late those legislators whose speciality is passing laws on 
crime. Nothing is left to chance, advantages are exploited, 
weak points are reinforced, discipline is imposed, profits are 
divided, and protection is assured to all. 

But what, you might ask me, are the tangible objects the 
lackets handle in order to squeeze fifteen billion dollars out 
of the public every year? I suppose only an agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation could enumerate them all, 
they are so multitudinous ; but personally those I heard most 
about when I was in America were prostitution, drugs, abor- 
tion, “pinball” games, “numbers” games, race-tracks, 
garages, night-clubs, diamonds, taxi-cabs, gambling of every 
variety, guns, milk, artichokes, fake unions, laundering. To 
give you an idea of how the crime combines work I’ll describe 
briefly the artichoke racket, which was recently investigated, 
though I tliink the investigation resulted in nothing. Arti- 
chokes happen to come from only two sections of the coun- 
try, California and Florida, and some New York Italians 
made a “corner” in them after the War, buying control 
over most of the cars that contained them and that arrived 
in the city. The wholesalers found they could only buy the 
produce the pubhc wanted from the Artichoke King, at his 
own price — and when they paid that price, they received the 
franchise of a specific district. The retailers in that district 
were naturally forced to buy the artichokes on the whole- 
saler’s terms, the public footing the bill for the two “pay- 
offs.” But some of the cars still had independent owners. 
If they, too, handed a pay-off to the Artichoke King, the 
wholesalers were allowed by the latter to buy the vegetables 
from them — the public shouldering that pay-off again. If 
making the mistake of believing that America was a free 
country and tliat they could sell their artichokes to whom 
they pleased and at a lower price if they chose— they didn’t 
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agree, they discovered that their cars were not unloaded in 
time, and so their produce decayed ; or that their crates were 
sprayed with kerosene; or that their delivery men were 
ambushed and the goods they carried scattered in the 
streets; or that the grocer who bought direct from them 
(also trying to be a free citizen) got his windows shattered 
or was otherwise intimidated. So very rapidly the recalci- 
trants lost their innocent desire to act as free American citi- 
zens, and the artichoke racket blithely pursued its untram- 
melled course. 

A European reader will say at once; “But why didn’t the 
independent sellers appeal to the police?” Well, you can 
still do that in Europe, despite Communism and Fascism, 
but apparently you can’t in the United States. All the police 
seems able to do for you there is to pal you on the back and 
tell you as your buddy that it’s just too bad but maybe you 
had better take it and like it. And the local politician gives 
you the same disinterested advice. And the district-leader 
too. And the city ofScial idern^ And so on. The crime 
combines are very wise in their generation and know how to 
spend money with incomparable lavishness when and where 
it is necessary. In New York, one day, I was taken to see 
a laundry where, during the night, all the linen belonging 
to customers had been slashed or stained. A short time 
before that, the owner’s truck had been stopped in a deserted 
street, the driver beaten up, and the bundles of clothes burnt 
with acids. It appeared, on inquiry, that the laundryman 
had been benighted enough to refuse to pay toll to the 
laundry racket, but now, poor devil, he saw the light and 
assured us that the next time a stalwart young man called 
to inform him that he really did need “protection,” he’d be 
exactly of that stalwart young man’s opinion. The police, 
obviously, couldn’t be expected to put a guard round his 
shop every evening or to accompany his truck on its rounds. 
And there you were. 

I thought of the fashion in which a French patronne of 
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my small city — teuiturike or ipicUre or cremim or bouchere or 
gerante de cafe — would receive a young man who suggested 
to her that some of her beloved sous should be dropped 
into his pocket, and I chuckled. The tradespeople of the 
town would lynch that young man singlehanded before 
the gendarmes even got a chance to nab him. The rugged 
individualism of the Americans has indeed suffered a 
strange eclipse, for it is rather paradoxical, when you come 
to ponder it, that the descendants of a people who made 
a Revolution rather than pay taxes to England should spend 
fifteen bilhon dollars a year to keep their criminals in free, 
happy and luxurious idleness. But, after all, d chacun son godt 
What on earth can one say? If you havenh the guts to kick 
out your verminous police, politicians, officials and racke- 
teers, then the only alternative is to support them. Spunk- 
transmissions haven’t been invented yet, or I’d get the 
French commercantes of my little town to lend some of their 
spirit to America. 

A counter-current to the crime combines has recently 
been set up by the Federal Department of Justice (Federal, 
not State or municipal authorities), whose Bureau of Investi- 
gation is turning out, albeit very belatedly, some of the most 
superbly trained agents in the world, the G-Men under 
Edgar Hoover. During my stay in New York a magnificent 
drive was also started by an heroic District Attorney, Thomas 
Dewey, who smashed one of the most malignant, powerful 
and complex rackets in the city, that of commercialized sex, 
and sent the ringleaders to life-long prison. Then he cracked 
down on a restaurant racket, in which Labour unions were 
involved. During the trials such evil was revealed that one 
reverted to the unfathomable bewilderment of a child : how- 
ever could it be, one wondered, that the heavens didn t open 
and somebody or something lay the metropolis low? The 
ancient Jehovah, though I rail at him, had his merits ; he 
could always be relied on to do some drastic pulverizing 
when things had reached the limit; but now, evidently, no 
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god has foutre eaough to rain fire and brimstone on a 
writhing vicc-heap like New York. 

They were peculiarly dangerous, too, these trials. . . . The 
piosecution, to safeguard its witnesses against the revenge of 
the crime combine, was obliged to conceal them, in full court, 
behind a contraption of closed shutters so as to avoid recog- 
nition. Such precautions arc ]iot at all unusual. Mr. Mooney 
relates the story of a pay-off man who decided to testify 
against his boss. He was the Federal Government's prize 
witness, and to protect him two G-Men ate, slept, lived with 
him day and night. When the trial was delayed through the 
tricks of the shyster lawyers on the defence side, the informer 
was taken on a round-the-world cruise by the Federal agents, 
that being the only safe place they could devise for him — 
though America, as you know, is pretty big. When the trial 
did come on, the problem was how to get the witness into 
the court-room to testify, for the crime combine had planted 
a machine-gun opposite the entrance to the court building, 
ready to mow down the squealer the instant he arrived. I 
shall have to tell you how the G-Men smuggled him in, as 
the whole affair is loo fantastic for a normal mind to grasp 
unaided. A truck drove up to the court-house with three 
painter chaps in it, who had been assigned to the job of 
repairing the ceiling of the Abode of Justice — and repair it 
they did, perched high up on a scaffold and screened by a 
canvas covering. At a crucial moment during the trial, the 
witness's name was called in court, and down a rope ladder 
he dropped from the ceiling. He was one of the three work- 
men who had been painting away. As to what one should 
think of the Government of a mighty Democracy, that could 
not prevent a machine-gun from being illicitly planted oppo- 
site a court-house, and was compelled to resort to quasi- 
prestidigitation to produce its own witness before the judges 
of the land, Fll leave you, if you are an Englishman, a French- 
man, a Dutchman, a Swiss, a Norwegian — anything but an 
American, for he is accustomed to such insanities — to say. 
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But even the redoubtable Department of Justice will not 
achieve much unless the American people rouse themselves 
to back it, reforming at the same time that lawlessness and 
connivance at lawlessness which they practise as individuals 
and which makes the civilized future of their country pre- 
carious in the extreme. 

And now go to the devil,” I said to Philip, heartily. ''You 
and America between you have plunged me in a bath of 
stinking mud.” 

It stuck so, I had to read a chapter of V Imitation de Jesus 
Chnst^ to feel cleaner. 


§4 

In this enumeration of national traits it is obvious that I 
can be guided only by the force of my personal impressions. 
After lawlessness, what struck me most was the gregarious- 
ness of the Americans. From it radiate so many other quali- 
ties, that I shall make it the nucleus of my second group of 
characteristics. 

Sociability, kindliness, helpfulness, hospitality — ^how they 
stagger a person who comes from the querulous, suspicious, 
close-fisted, malevolent Old World! There are reasons for 
our being all these things, of course, but I am not analysing 
Europe here, so I shall not try to exculpate us. The general 
warm-heartedness and good-will of the people were such a 
new, such a consoling experience that I find nothing in my 
long career as a traveller to equal it. Don't you believe any- 
body who tells you that the Americans, as a nation, are snobs. 
Some cliques in the big towns are snobbish, but they are so 
few and numerically so feeble that they literally do not count 
except vis-d-vis themselves — New York's vulgar, ostentatious 
and foolish "Four Hundred,” supposedly representing 
Society with a capital S, is fortunately a thing of the past 
— and if Americans in Europe become snobs, it is thanks to 
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friends will run in to help you with the ('ooking niid after- 
wards wash up. Fancy a French bouigeoisc lifting a finger 
to prepare your meal or to put your kitchen in order! The 
habit of hospitality was the result of enormous distances and 
the curiosity for news, and trained the Americans in the art 
of giving' they give almost as naturally as they breathe, not 
only to public institutions but to each other. Iriiey are always 
thinking of little gifts, always sending olf little' presents 
They have a distinct idiosyncrasy, so distinct, in fact, that 
I am inclined to believe they arc the only people wlio pos- 
sess it. They like to like and be liked- - barring the moun- 
tainous regions, however, foi in West Virginia, in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, the temper resembles the personal, primitive, 
clannish disposition of the Corsicans and Caucasians. In 
that respect they form a great contrast to the English, who 
cannot, for the life of them, show liking, and are horribly 
clumsy and embarrassed when liking for them is shown, and 
to the French, who neither like to like nor give a damn 
whether others like them or not. (True, the French 
and Spanish are the only authentic individualists in the 
world.) 

So habit and temperament combine to make social rela- 
tions — outside business and mundane rivalries that are as 
fierce as anywhere else — the pleasantest I know, lavish, cor- 
dial, informal, extremely neighbourly, with such an inborn 
sense of responsibility surviving in the hosts that they go to 
unbelievable pains to make their guests happy. 1 always 
felt, in American houses, that the guests were the important 
thing, a delightful change from relations in France, which 
are too precise and conventional, too much like accounts — 
all the invitations must be totted up accurately and punc- 
tiliously returned — and in England, where people think it 
smart to be negligent and casual to the point of rudeness. 
You never know, in those countries, whether you will be 
entertained at a party : generally you aren’t"; but in America 
you may be certain, that the good manners and carefulness 
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of your hosts will lead them to choose and group round you 
exactly the persons you can enjoy. I eagerly seize the oppor- 
tunity this passage gives me to thank with all my heart the 
countless Americans of every description, in whose homes I 
invariably received the most unstinted and unaffected wel- 
come, the most unfailing consideration, it has been my lot 
to experience. They almost persuaded me it meant some- 
thing to them to know me — ^which is the highest homage one 
human being can render another. 

I found, nevertheless, in this very sociability, a discomfort 
and a danger. The discomfort was subjective: the lack of 
privacy. To me, who cannot feel really alone unless I have 
locked myself up in a room, the absence in American houses 
not only of closed doors, but of doors themselves ; the per- 
petual companionship ; the constant dropping-in of friends ; 
the infinitude of drives and picnics taken in common; the 
ceaseless babbling of the radio, seemed sometimes imbear- 
able. The complete dependence, for relaxation, of everybody 
on somebody or on sometliing, is alarming. The number of 
associations for men, women, youngsters ; the business, social, 
country and sports clubs — Rotarians, Masons, Lions, Ki- 
wanis, Mechanics, Red Men, Elks, thousands more — are like 
the grains of sand on the shores of an ocean. I did not like 
the implications. If ever Fascism or Communism come to 
America, they will find the ground all prepared for their 
chief instrument of influence, the awful habit of group-hving. 
No one can stand being solitary. No one can even stand 
being private or allowing anyone else to be private: try to 
put up a garden wall or hedge round your house, instead of 
rubbing shoulders with your neighbour’s house, and see the 
effect such “high-hattism” will produce on the community! 
If you are a professional man, obliged to bid for a certain 
amount of popularity, you are done for. Not only does living 
alone run counter to the American’s nature, but it has come 
to signify, instead of a spirit of sane and dignified indepen- 
dence, unsuccess. So it is avoided like fire and sociability 
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tends to degenerate into the negation of the right to be a 
separate entity. Continually it seemed to me that, through 
their gregariousness, Americans, all unsuspectingly, arc re- 
nouncing more and more the liberty which induces individual 
experiment in living. In spite of their professed antipathy 
for regimentation, one of its most insidious forms, uniformity, 
is triumphant in their country. 

But there’s more, and worse. The exaggeraUon of socia- 
bility has resulted in making the average American an unin- 
teresting nonentity. This is the very last thing we imagine 
is true of him : we must go to America to discover it. In 
Europe we see the American usually singly, displaying traits 
very different from ours. We ascribe them to a courageously 
distinctive individuality, and say, generally with some 
lespect, for we admire a man who is himself: Qomme ces gem 
ont de la perso7inaliter^ Personality? There is not enough 
personality in the average American to fill a thimble. You 
cross over to America and what you realize immediately is 
that the traits you thought, in Europe, were a proof of sturdy 
self-assertion are anything but distinctive. They are muss- 
traits, reproduced in everybody and by everybody with a 
cowardly imitativeness, and they are so immutable that after 
you’ve spent a few months in the United States, you sorrow- 
fully decide that the average Americans are entirely deficient 
in character and that when you’ve met a score of them 
you’ve met them all. In the whole of my experience of the 
land I never perceived a trace of eccentricity — and what is 
eccentricity but the fearless expression of one’s own spirit? 
The Americans are not eccentric, first because they have no 
social fearlessness, and next because they have scarcely any 
spirit of their own to express. 

Now let’s see why they’ve gone and turned themselves 
into uninteresting nonentities and why, when they affirm 
they are “individualists,” and rugged in the bargain, as they 
persist in doing, one is tempted to half laugh, half weep, at 
their ignorance of the meaning of words. To begin with, 
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who set up the social pattern of America? Exclusively the 
middle and lower classes that came over from Europe. Some 
European aristocrats squeezed in, of course, but they were 
only a handful, and mostly tumbledown specimens at that. 
It is a pity more blue blood did not emigrate, for though the 
aristocracy has an abundant supply of the specific qualities 
of the bandit and the villain, it possesses a genuine disdain 
of what others think and insists upon being itself. But it did 
not mould America and exerted no influence on manners 
and customs. The people who did mould her and estab- 
lished manners and customs were the bourgeoisie The bour- 
geoisie has many admirable virtues — I am of it myself and 
thoroughly sympathize with it — but socially it is timid, sheep- 
like and quite cravenly afraid of what the neighbours will 
say. The overwhelming passion of the true bourgeois is not 
to aifront public opinion; to be well-tucked-in among the 
I est of the herd ; on no account to be differentiated firom it, 
and to keep to the values evolved by his fellows, who being 
middle-class themselves, lack dash, trenchancy and vivid- 
ness just as he does. In brief, the bourgeois strives with might 
and main to be, and to have everything, exactly like every- 
body else. The prevalent social design in America is there- 
fore doubly drab : because the gregariousness of the people 
tends to make them flocks, with all the characteristics of 
flocks, monotony, inability to think on their own, exces- 
sive suggestibility, a propensity to allow themselves to be 
swamped ; and also because the standards originate in the 
middle class, and the middle class, although it is honest, 
laborious, sensible of its civic duties and clean-living in its 
huge majority, is notoriously devoid of originality, indepen- 
dence and colour. When the Business-Man^s Civihzation 
came along and imposed, on drabness, conformity, the 
chance to blossom into individualism was lost. I may be 
unduly pessimistic, but my notion is that it's lost for good 
and all. Not only in America; for with Communism, Fas- 
cism and the mass-mentality Democracy has developed, 
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hounding it everywhere, I do not sec in what corner of the 
earth it can flourish again. 


§5 

If love of money means that you understand its value for 
security, that you use it with caution or economize or hoard 
it, and that it leads you to lose the great virtues of warm- 
heaitedness and generosity, then listen to this: Americans 
execrate money. Yet their civilization to-day is the Business- 
Man’s Civilization, and springs from the spirit of Profit. 
This is a complicated pi’occss to explain, and I do not know 
whether I shall succeed in making it clear, (‘ven to my- 
self. 

Since the colonists sailed from the Old to the New World 
predominantly in order to ameliorate their economic condi- 
tions, we can say fairly enough that the spirit of Profit pre- 
sided over the birth of Anglo- Saxon America. I don’t mean 
this as a reproach. The desire for sclf-bcttcrmcnt was per- 
fectly legitimate, especially as the implication was that the 
hoped-for profit could not be won by privilege or favouritism 
but by the quality and efforts of the colonist himself. Be- 
sides, all the colonial settlements ever founded have at their 
base this same wish for greater prosperity. But the first 
American settlers laboured under a double disadvantage. In 
many instances — particularly where the Greek civilization 
was concerned — colonists brought with them a culture to 
which they adhered, and which mitigated to some extent the 
sharpness of the profit-motive. In America it proved difli- 
cult to maintain the original European culture. The new 
country was so formidably huge and wild and empty that 
the immigrants soon slipped into a period of intellectual and 
artistic regression. (Such a regression was not completely 
inexcusable. It was far more excusable, for example, than 
the brutality and treachery with which the majority of the 
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settlers treated the Indians. The Indian tribes were by no 
means all fierce and irreducibly antagonistic^ but with the 
exception of the Quakers, almost all the settlers looked upon 
them as vermin to be exterminated, and they hardly ever 
kept faith with them. It is extraordinary how American 
history books gloss over the crimes of the settlers vis-a^-vis tht 
Indians and harp only on the savagery of the natives towards 
the colonists, though it was the behaviour of the latter which, 
again and again, provoked the cruellest reprisals). 

The first colonists and their families found themselves 
without food and shelter. They were not helped by organized 
conditions and machines. They had to stake out a clearing 
with their own hands, chop trees, build houses, plant corn 
and vegetables, hunt animals, spin cloth, make their imple- 
ments When you are struggling daily for bare existence, 
something is bound to go by the board. As the settlers could 
not escape from the incessant toil of conquering the wilder- 
ness, and as their energy, however heroic, was Hmited, what 
went by the board were the finer and more leisured tilings 
of life. There was no time for conversation, for reading, for 
writing books, for cultivating the arts — there was scarcely 
time for manners. They were obliged to concentrate on 
physical things, and nothing was practised that was not use- 
ful, that did not result in some positive gain. From the 
beginning, therefore, the emphasis was placed on material 
standards and achievements, and it continued to be so placed 
because of the odious turn of mind of the Puritans, who 
frowned upon thought and everytliing aesthetic as fiivolous 
trimmings and turned mere hard work and thrift into the 
cardinal virtues, mixing them up with spiritual merit — so 
that tangible prosperity came to be inseparable from right- 
eousness and signified the public approval of the Lord. Per- 
sonally I believe that the Puritans, even more than circum- 
stances, were responsible not only for prolonging the era of 
diminished culture in America (which lasted for a century or 
so), but for definitely stamping on the budding American 
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spirit a materialistic imprint that was never to be obliter- 
ated. 

As the decades rolled on, and the great natural obstacles 
of the first epoch of colonization were stubbornly overcome, 
there developed two distinct currents of culture ; in the New 
England States — notably in Boston — intensely though nar- 
rowly and pedantically preoccupied with intellectual mat- 
ters, and in the Southern States, where the big landowners 
formed a society of men with cultivated tastes, a philosophical 
outlook and qualities of leadership. But in spite of those 
currents, the growing civilization of America retained a pre- 
ponderantly commercial note. Tlic North-cast> faced by the 
evidence that farming could yield only small and unprofit- 
able returns owing to the nature of the soil and the difficulty 
of obtaining labour, turned to shipping, overseas trade, the 
importation of black slaves, and industrialization. The im- 
mense agi icultural area of the South was based on Llic raising 
and exportation of tobacco and cotton and on the economics 
of slavery. The principal interests of the well-to-do never 
ceased to be, on a much larger scale, what the interests of the 
earlier settleis had been: material — and the spirit of Profit 
persisted as the main iiispircr of all activities. Moreover, it 
acquired a fresh impetus and driving force every time the 
frontier expanded. 

Now the frontier began to expand genuinely and tremen- 
dously towards the middle of the eighteenth century. By 
that time the seaboard communities were established under 
a system where the rich and influential had grabbed the best 
chances and monopolized the principal resources, with the 
result that although collectivities as a whole were advancing 
in wealth, the poorer people benefited less and less and felt 
more and more bitterly that they were being cheated of the 
freedom and opportunities America had stood for in their 
minds. This mass of population, all unfortunate, miserable, 
resentful and exploited by speculators, claimed that it was 
"‘against the law of God and nature that so much earth 
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should be idle while so many Christians wanted it to labour 
on and to raise bread,” and moved into the wilderness, where, 
if there was danger, there was at least no organized land- 
injustice. Farther and farther beyond the limits of the settled 
districts, a push started towards the practically unlimited 
West. Already very perceptible before the War of Indepen- 
dence, despite the attempts of the British Government to 
prevent it, it became an irresistible and gigantic exodus after 
the peace. In iSoo, a million Americans were living west of 
the enormous watershed of the Appalachians; in 1820, two 
and a half millions; in 1830, tliree and a half millions. 

The land opened before them as they spread, a land of sur- 
passing, unimaginable richness. There were incalculable 
expanses of free soil ; prodigious forests ; fabulous amounts of 
minerals. Gold was discovered. It seemed as if affluence was 
to be leached by every man, that fortunes were to be had for 
the seizing. These hopes, of course, often fell very short of 
attainment, and the hardships, the political and economic 
complications encountered in the West were legion — ^but 
nevertheless it appeared overflowing with colossal possibilities 
and promises, it was an empire of riches such as men hitherto 
had not seen. The Americans rushed into it to capture them 
and not in the least to reinstate the initial American Dream. 
Essentially the aim of the frontier period was the absorbed 
and exclusive pursuit of the material basis, the material 
prizes of life. I do not deny that certain attributes were 
developed or intensified in this fi'enzied race — audacity, 
courage, self-reliance, optimism — but I am resolute in my 
opinion, contrary to the prevalent belief of the Americans, 
that the frontier age was, incomparably more than even the 
ugly rapacious mercantilism of the North-east and the blind 
greedy folly of the agricultural super-exploitation of the 
South, the chief instrument of America’s present structure. 
The older cultures of the seaboard, which had many faults 
but contained elements of intellectual and artistic progress, 
were wiped out. The objectives of the statesman, the 
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thinker, the artist, the gentleman, the farmer, were sup- 
planted by the sole objective of the Western jhoneer; the 
winning of a ibrtiuu' overnight. Speed, chance, the most 
ferocious competition, a recrudescence oi' lawlessness, a get- 
rich-quick policy excluding trutli and honesty, an incon- 
ceivable moral confusion, contempt for every value that did 
not lead to the immediate accjuisitiou of wealth, exaltation 
of personal power, utter irresponsibility towards the collec- 
tivity and the national heritage, irredeemable destruction of 
natural resources for private gain — in brief, the most unmiti- 
gated form of egotistic materialism known perhaps to history, 
became the tempo, mentality and consciousness of the nation 
and ushered in the triumphant reign of the Business Man. 
That spirit of Profit which had always been a peculiarly 
redoubtable menace to America’s integrity now obtained 
deification, and the temple erected to it was ihe Business 
Civilization of the entire New World. 

You might possibly interrupt me here to ask why, in our 
modern world of industry and commerce, wIum’c money is 
indispensable to everybody in order that he may live, I 
have singled out America as representative of the business 
man’s philosophy. I quite agree that every advanced country 
is to-day engaged in business, and, to that extent, is influ- 
enced by the banker, the manufacturer, the merchant and 
the entrepreneur. But in every advanced country except 
America, the influence of the business man is counter- 
balanced by forces that spring from other sources, classes and 
professions. The role of business is only one role amongst 
many — incontestably important, but not dominating. Con- 
ceptions of a wholly different nature limit it at every turn. 
In the European democracies, the spiritual teaching of the 
Churches — ^very potent in the case of Catholicism, less so in 
the case of the Protestant Churches but still weighty — mili- 
tates against it. So does the aristocracy, for although its 
individual members are frequently poor, as a body it con- 
tmues to exert an influence on social manners and customs. 
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All and science have a prestige of their own, especially in 
Latin countries, which respect them intrinsically, without 
regard to the financial rewards they may achieve ; the liberal 
professions have a long tradition of service, which may 
not always be lived up to but which remains strong and has 
nothing to do with money ; the great schools are imbued with 
the spirit of learning and have no truck with business stan- 
dards; and the peasantry, in the numerous Continental 
nations where it composes the majority of the population, has 
a particularist mentality invincibly opposed to that of any 
other class. The values of all these types and groups may be 
good or bad — it depends upon the point of view ; the fact is 
that they arc very sharply differentiated from business values 
and put up a reaction and a fight which at the very least 
prevent the business man from becoming the dominant 
power in the life of a people. 

This situation, which still exists all over Europe (barring 
the totalitarian countries, of course, where the Party is the 
dominant power), is not to be found in America. She pos- 
sesses no aristocracy or landed gentry to give her a recognized 
lead in social customs. She has no authoritative or estab- 
lished Church, which can maintain an independent existence 
thanks to centuries-old endowments, public taxation or the 
obligatory support of the State. On the contrary, American 
churches of every denomination are entirely dependent upon 
the largesse of their members, and therefore fall under the 
sway of their richest ones, who are the business men. Her 
liberal professions are for many reasons — chief of which is 
that anyone may enter them, no preliminary social standing 
or training being required — notoriously commerciahzed. Her 
schools function under a disastrously subservient regime. 
Constantly in need of huge sums of money for buildings, 
equipment and plant (of which they enormously exaggerate 
the necessity) , they are compelled to beg for gifts, and as the 
gifts can be adequately supplied only by the wealthy busi- 
ness men, the school boards are packed with representatives 
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of the owning-classes and have become subordinated to the 
ideas and principles of an intellectually incompetent body 
of directors. The Civil Services are extremedy small, weak, 
and lack permanency; neither they, nor the Aimy, nor the 
Navy seem to have developed the traditions which, in Europe, 
make them significant factors in the collectivity. The far- 
mers are just another sort of business men, Lradiiig in the 
products of the earth instead of in the products of the factory; 
their ideal is to exploit the soil as thoroughly as the merchant 
exploits the market. As to the politicians, they are inextri- 
cably linked to the business interests, and since the public 
expects from them about as much conscience and responsi- 
bility and dignity as from hungry coyotes, they see no point 
in disappointing the expectations of the public, and sedu- 
lously refrain from doing so. 

Now if you eliminate, as tlie dominant iiifiuences iu a 
nation, an independent Glmrcli, an aristocracy, statesman- 
ship, the liberal professions, the schools and the peasantry, 
you will find that only the business man stands planted on 
his two feet at the end of the list and that, by virtue of this 
survival, he represents not merely a function and a career — 
as he should — but a ruling and practically exclusive control 
over the activities, institutions and aims of that nation. This 
stupendous position he has attained in America, where he has 
established a victorious grip on the direction of her economic, 
social, political, intellectual and religious life and has thereby 
created a type of civilization that is unique. Let's look at it. 

''My good woman,” I hear you telling me, "a grip on the 
affairs of a country does not necessarily mean the imposition 
on it of a complete type of civilization!” No, sir, theoreti- 
cally it needn't. But in the case of America, it did. Busi- 
ness had proved to be a very short cut to wealth, and wealth 
was, in the absence of other symbols — decorations, titles, 
badges and the old-world distinctions unconstitutional in 
the United States — a manifestation of success and power. 
Business men became leaders. One of the fundamental and 
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most deplorable traits of the very stupid human race is the 
impulse to copy leaders, and as Americans are extravagantly 
imitative and mass-minded they plumped for the pattern 
their leaders elaborated. It seeped through the whole popu- 
lation and consciously or unconsciously every group repio- 
duced m its own way of life the ideals, standards, habits, 
manners, tastes and even language of business. Because it 
was taken as a national model, it grew into a national 
civilization. Again I put the blame not so much on the busi- 
ness man himself, who is conditioned by his own occupation, 
as on the American people, who just wouldn’t take the 
trouble to reflect enough to discriminate between values. 
The Americans have never been victims, in any domain. 
They’ve always made their own misfortunes They have 
universal suffrage, but they allow their legislators to be rub- 
ber stamps for big business. They are equal before the law, 
but they let their judges be corporation lawyers. They have 
public education, but they let their schools be directed by 
captains of industry and financial magnates. They have 
freedom of the press, but they let their newspapers be owned 
by millionaires and the richest advertisers. It’s they who 
converted their democratic commonwealth, winch, had 
started clear, into a corrupted plutocracy. They’ve chose?i 
their civilization. 

The business man to-day is not an infamous scoundrel 
like his predecessors, the great Robber Barons, the preda- 
tory and unscrupulous buccaneers of the nineteenth century. 
But I think he is a more insidious danger. He’s lopsided A 

1 He could not be anything else. The basic fact of his work is profit 
Business admits of no succh d'estime, as art does, nor of a succh de rentd, as 
science does, nor of a sticces de Vespi as rehgion and scholarsliip do. Success 
in business is exclusively the extent of the profit one gets out of iU Having got 
the profit, the business man may do what he likes with it — and in Amenca He 
frequendy likes to give it away in large lumps to public institutions — but that 
does not modify die necessity he is under, to make it. So everything that is 
not compatible with profit, he must discard. This affects him both as a hiunan 
personality and as a member of the collectivity. He cannot aiTord^ leisure, 
which though it is the only means of achieving a fully rounded individuality, 
is a waste of the time that might be employed m earning money. He is blind 
to aesthetic interests and to the quahty of beauty in existence, for pure beauty 
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It follows that the civilization which derives from him is 
lop-sided too. 

Before I begin to ciiticize ii, Fd like to stale that my 
quarrel with it is not personal. It happened to suit all my 
idiosyncracics as a private individual down to the ground 
and it contributed enormously to the unparalleled happiness 
of my stay in America. Lei me explain what I mean. I am 
a woman with very moderate, hut independent revenues, no 
family ties, a liking for comfoi l, a passion for cleanliness and 
practicality, an execration of chores, an almosL pathological 
irascibility, and a fanatical insistence on leisure. Given such 
a temperament and such circumstances, I found myself in 
paradise in the United States. Never in my whole existence 
did I live, for the same amount of money, as easily, pleasantly 
and lavishly as there, and T recall especially a period of 
three months during which I enjoyed so many of the advan- 
tages of the business civilization of the country that it seems 
to me typical. I had taken a little furnished flat, not par- 
ticularly expensive as flats go — always remembering that 
rents are disproportionately high in America — in a not par- 
ticularly big city. To complete it, I bought a profusion of 
useful, cheap, and pretty contrivances of all kinds from a 
department-store. I have nothing like the same stock of 
ingenious and time-saving articles in my costly and modern 
house m France. The flat had an electric kitchen range, 
an electric apparatus for washing and drying plates, electric 
irons and fan, a radio, a refrigerator, a vacuum-cleaner, 
running hot water, central heating, and — it goes without 
saying — a telephone. There was no need of resident ser- 
vants, with whom I do not know how to deal, who poison 

does not pay He is quite indifferent to tlie social IcndciK ics and the social 
results of his enterprises, for if he allowed lus schemes to be dumped bv con- 
sideration for other classes and for nation-wide issues, he would never be able 
to operate on a scale vast and rapid enough to enrich him. He; must supply 
physical wants and handle tangible goods, foi they aie more luciativc than the 
requirements of the mind — so he natuially comes to believe that they are of 
supreme importance and that in them alone resides happiness In a word, his 
raison d'etre, profit, dooms him to materialism and, in the Greek sense of the 
term, he cannot help but be a Barbarian. 
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and corrode my temper, throw me into fits of morbid exas- 
peration that destroy all possibility of mental work, and 
keep me in a state of perpetual self-reproach. A charwoman 
did all I wanted in a couple of hours every morning, and 
then mercifully departed, removing motives of friction for 
the rest of the blessedly peaceful day. I did not have to 
bother about meals, as the cafeterias around me were good 
and varied — and when I desired a change in food the clean 
and excellent grocers’ shops supplied me with innumerable 
delicacies. The electric range prepared them for me almost 
without my intervention, and after I had eaten, my white 
enamelled kitchen resumed in a trice its shining immaculate 
aspect I gave my orders by telephone and everything I 
asked for was brought to me wdthout fuss, without conten- 
tion, without delay. I was not pestered for tips, the abiding 
curse of European countries. If something went wrong, 
which hardly ever happened, I was not compelled to discuss 
and quarrel to get my point of view accepted ; my statements 
were listened to with politeness and the mistake was imme- 
diately repaired. Unburdened by any drudgery, which ad- 
mirably efficient machines and tradesmen completely took 
off my shoulders, given prompt satisfaction on all reasonable 
points, I had so much free time to myself and so little cause 
for irritability that I grew forthwith into a new, saner, 
quieter, more humane creature. 

Oh, how contented I was ! When I returned to Europe my 
acquaintances were astounded at my transformation, but a 
few weeks later the old difficulties, recalcitrant or dishonest 
staffs — I live in a region where, chiefly because of the foreign 
tourist element which has corrupted them, the natives cheat 
as they breathe — inadequate machinery, incompetent anti- 
quated shops, had again frayed my nerves to rags and I be- 
came insufferable to myself and to others. I realize that it was 
only because I could spend a certain sum of money, and be- 
cause my European training had taught me to limit my 
desires, that materially life in America seemed so untram- 
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melled and effortless, but my contention is that in similar 
circumstances, and at the same level, material life in Europe is 
infinitely more hampered, plaguy and detestably, wastefully 
wearing. The organization of business has reached such a 
degree of perfection in America, '^service’’ is so marvel- 
lously smooth, quick and efficient, it covers so entirely all 
one’s sensible needs, that no country provides so many oppor- 
tunities for healthy physical pleasure, rational distractions, 
and intellectual progress. If the people don’t use them 
in a proper manner, that is scarcely the fault of business. 

So much for my personal experience. But American busi- 
ness has done more than promote my own felicity. It in- 
vented mass-production. Nowadays it is the fashion for in- 
tellectuals to revile mass-production as conducive to a soul- 
deadening uniformity and a lowering of the standards of 
taste. The indictment is only partly true. Competition, the 
exactions and caprices of the public, oblige the business man 
to vary his models, fabrics, colours, all his wares, in such a 
manner that the range of choice is immense and the manu- 
factured goods, in every line, incredibly diverse. There is 
no real necessity to be exactly like anyone clse—if the Ameri- 
cans were not so hag-ridden by their mania lo be the pre- 
cise replica of their neighbour, of ” keeping up with the 
Joneses,” they would show less monotony in their clothes, 
furniture and appurtenances generally. Mass-production is 
unlimited: it is the people who limit themselves to a few 
styles because they have not enough character to be original. 
Moreover, since mass-production makes for cheapness, con- 
sider how it lightens manual toil and how wonderfully it has 
enlivened the human appearance. To appreciate its effects, 
go and look at an American crowd of working-people in the 
city parks on a Sunday, in Coney Island, in Atlantic City, 
in any popular place. True, it is a remarkably vulgar and 
raucous crowd — on the beaches, unsurpassably so — appar- 
ently incapable of enjoying itself without jostling or pushing, 
emitting a cacophony of shouts, screams and loud laughter, 
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incessantly eating, drinking, chewing, spitting, making love 
in public, limbs intertwined, and littering the earth with torn 
newspapers, cigar butts, egg-shells, orange and banana peel, 
pop bottles and cardboard boxes. (Gods! What a vision of 
our future ruling class! Why don’t we educate it, as we still 
can — but only just can — before it comes, as it inevitably 
must, to power?) But in comparison with most European 
gatherings of workpeople, how gay it seems, how cheerfully 
dressed, how prosperous, how loaded up with bright gadgets 
and convenient trifles ! There is nothing drab or ragged or 
miserable about it: the human animal is amusingly and 
comfortably bedecked. You can’t attribute that merely to 
the better salaries the working-classes obtain. It is also the 
result of a manufacturing process so abundant and therefore 
so inexpensive relatively, that it brings its products Avithin 
the reach of the bulk of the population, increasing its self- 
respect and the scope of its satisfactions, and decreasing the 
hardness, dirt, and heart-breaking length of a multitude of 
menial tasks. 

Another good mark for business is the job it performs as 
middleman. Pouncing upon every discovery of science to 
make it the principle of a saleable technical instrument, it 
plays the part of a transmitter of knowledge. Think of the 
cinema, the gramophone, the radio, the small car. . . . The 
percentage of people who to-day can listen to fine music, see 
scenes from all over the world, learn about conditions at 
first hand, is far greater in America than in the other Conti- 
nents. By amalgamating in the course of his work the scien- 
tist, the artist, the teacher on one side and the inventor on 
the other, the business man is, though quite unwittingly, 
the principal purveyor and populaiizer of culture in his 
country. He does not care a jot, of course, whether the 
culture is turned to account or not — that is out of his pro- 
vince. It is not his affair if the listener-in on the wireless 
prefers to turn on a noise or a dance or a prize-fight or some 
sort of Amos-and-Andy stuff rather than the Ninth Symphony 

u 
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or the Symphonic Fantasiique. Bui he lias given the mil- 
lions who possess a. radio or a phonograph the cliance to 
hear Beethoven and Berlioz, and generally to participate in 
what I might call humanism to an extent not kings, not 
prophets, not scholars, not philanthropists, no leaders the 
world has known, ever offered the people. 

Now I am going to attack. Over against these achievements 
must be set the disgraceful spectacle business presents from 
the moral point of view. It is purely and simply a dog-fight — 
neither honour, nor pity, noi order arc to be distinguished 
in it at all. It has also introduced a tenifying instability into 
the national economic system. This is plainly appaixmt in 
the number of people of all classes who arc completely 
ruined in periods of depression. In 1933, twenty million 
Americans, between one-sixth and one-seventh of the popu- 
lation, deprived of all resources, had to be kept by the State. 

I am told that actually some fourteen million arc still in the 
same position. England and France, in their very worst hours, 
had respectively two million and half a million unemployed, 
one-twentieth and one-fortieth of the population. To my 
mind, the theories and practices of business men in America 
are chiefly responsible for these conditions of basic insecurity, 
though I repeat — God forgive me, I am becoming a gramo- 
phone, but I really must get the facts across ! — that the un- 
forgivable docility of the public to the injunctions of business 
hugely aggravates the mischief. 

The business men have destroyed the old notion of saving 
by appealing to the acquisitiveness, social vanity, pride, 
shame, fear of the consumer. FIc is assured that he is “let- 
ting down” himself, his family, and America if he docs not 
live up to a certain material standard ; that if he economizes, 
business will crash and no one will have money to get any- 
thing; he is not only whipped into spending by the most 
odious and vulgar and powerful methods of salesmanship 
and publicity ever dreamt of, but by positive brutality, for 
manufacturers very often stop making the essential parts of 
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mechanical contrivances so as to prevent repairs and 
oblige the owners to demand new models. Compelled to 
keep up with the appalling increasing cost of what he is 
hypnotized into believing is the only decent way of living, 
the citizen can make no provision for retirement, old age, 
illness, incapacity, except by life insurance — and it is extra- 
ordinary how many emergencies are not covered by life 
insurance, and how expensive it is if the insured himself is 
to benefit by it. I find, too, that the professional and intel- 
lectual classes, unless they make their work fit into mass- 
production — thus attaching themselves to business — are in 
actual fact unable to maintain the current standards and 
are steadily sinking into a comparative decline. Again, 
though it is incessantly affirmed that Labour has risen 
above the subsistence level, this statement is only exact in 
the case of certain trades, and setting off even this advance 
there is the great evil of the deadening routine-methods in- 
flicted on the worker in the factory and the office. Alto- 
gether, prosperity under the business dispensation is exces- 
sively unequally distributed; it is peculiarly impermanent 
and its ghastly cost, accelerated every year, threatens to be 
prohibitive. 

But in the last analysis civilization does not proceed only 
from economics, any more than it does from opportunities 
and technical performances, so the economics of America, 
though bad, cannot alone damn her business regime. What 
damns it is a horse of a different colour. Fundamentally 
civilization rests upon ideas, and the quality of its ideas is 
the criterion of its worth. I should be mad if I declared that 
I know all the ideas of America. I can do no more here 
than indicate what impressed me, a foreign visitor, as being 
ideas so prevalent as to justify the term of “business civiliza- 
tion’' given to the obvious national mentality. 

I. To determine the importance of something, the touch- 
stone which the immense majority of Americans apply to it 
is that of its immediate cash-value — how much money there is in 
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it. Thus the cash-value lakes overwhelming pi-cccdence over 
the intellect-value, the pure learning-value, the spirit olThe 
arts and the disinterested tradition of the liberal piofessions, 
though, praise be, it has not driven them out completely. 
As an idea on which civilization rests, it strikes one as lacking 
somewhat in nobility and subtlety. 

2. From the air, by the printed word, with electricity, on 
every exposed surface, wherever they look, whenever they 
listen, the Americans are implored, urged, coaxed, per- 
suaded, hallucinated, threatened, frightened and assaulted 
so as to Buy, Buy, Buy, Buy, Buy, Buy. And Buy. And 
again Buy. And more Buy. And yet Buy, Buy what they do 
not want; Buy what they cannot aflbrd. But Buy. It is 
sad to have to say so, but if I were asked to draw a symbol 
of America, Td be obliged to depict a nightmarish open 
mouth bawling '‘BUY!” Its thunder covers the tlirec million 
square miles of America. Her other voices arc lost in its 
deafening reverberations. It took every atom of my French 
upbringing, which makes me prefer death to parting un- 
necessarily from my money, to resist it. llic Americans, 
who have no French upbringing, have succumbed to it. 
Never has a people produced so many things ; never has a 
people been made so conscious of needing things ; never has 
a people packed its life, thought and leisure so unremittingly 
with things; never has a people sweated, slaved and sacri- 
ficed its peace of mind so utterly in a race for accumulating 
things. There is no rest from buying things, no interruption 
in the effort to make money so as to pay for buying things. 
Thanks to the monstrous advertising and sales pressure, and 
to the inordinate suggestibility of the citizens themselves, 
the whole existence of nearly the whole of the American 
people is spent in striving might and main to meet new expenses, 
3. Because business, for its own ends, puls the emphasis 
on the price fetched in the market and has got the Americans 
to concur in this emphasis, activities which are not translat- 
able into terms of income are discredited. One of the pur- 
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suits decried as being totally unmarketable is the cultivation 
of the self. It is still bracketed with sheer idleness as futile, 
effeminate, sissy, and even anti-social. You know, the he- 
man idea. . , . The arts and graces for the female ; the real 
work, hunting the dollar, for the male. In consequence the 
average American is still like a tom-tom booming out a 
single invariable note among all the notes that compose the 
orchestra of life — a rudimentary instrument of insufficient 
sense and use 111 the issues that imply an extra-occupational 
knowledge and philosophy. Yet the Americans are by nature 
overflowing with curiosity : witness how eagerly they go to 
museums and in what numbers they attend exhibitions, in 
the scientific and technical departments of which, especially, 
they take a tremendous interest. But they are not guided in a 
fashion that would permit theii cmiosity to evolve cultural standards. 
Culture is still mostly left to the women, who, unsupported, 
have imparted to it — in my opinion at least — a biased and 
very ansemic tinge. And the “art of living” is still hardly 
known, though it is an indispensable factor both of stable 
personal happiness and harmony, and of the elaboration of 
a civilization.^ 

" I want to preach a little sermon on the Art of Living, Yes, yes, I want to, 
even if it is irrelevant. So I’ll pieach it, but you needn’t listen to it— look, I 
put it in a Note, and it is always understood between authors and readers 
that readers aren’t obliged, in honour, to peruse Notes. 

We use the term Art of Linn!; too loosely and incorrectly. A distinction must 
be drawn between the Ait of Living and the Technique of Living, for though 
we commonly confuse the one with the other, they are quite different things 
The art of living is the method by which we reach a progressively closer under- 
standing of reality, and therefoie progressively more appiopriate reactions to 
it To practise this method one has to be an aitist, the essentials of whom are, 
fiist a vision, secondly the power to articulate that vision The technique of 
living, on the contrary, is the method by which we adapt ourselves to the con- 
ditions of life in such a fashion as to extract from them the maximum of l^ar- 
mony, interest, profit, enjoyment, as well as a pinch of philosophy— and the 
faculties employed in it (as in any technique) are simply the brain and the 
senses. Now only an mfinitesimal number of persons are artists, with the gift 
of vision and the ability to express it, so the art of hving can be attained only 
by a very few specially endowed souls. But every normal human being pos- 
sesses a brain and senses, so the techmque of living is accessible and apphcable 
to practically all of us j 

In every country, obviously, one comes across mdividuals who have achiev^ed 
in their daily existence a successful technique of living. Wliether they are 
Europeans or Americans or anything else, the means that are resorted to are 
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I think I should be justified in saying that up to a decade 
or so ago this uncomplicated, materialistic and barren men- 
tality, flanked on one side by supci b technical achievements 
and on the other by great natuial kindliness and generosity 
— like a three-deckei sandwich — was considered, by the 


t]ie same. They consist of a steady piusiul of such knowable objects as one’s 
own peisonaluy, and one’s own environment — Sell and Noi-!SeU, the two aspects 
ol the appiehendablc woild — iircspecUv(‘ of Ik)W tlicy iinpicss oiu* at first 
Mtrhl It IS pnmaiily a thinking pioccss, a close and detailed analysis, a study 
ol tangibilities, e^eiciscd in ordci to establish facts ol tcinpci ament and facts 
of ciKumstance’ what one is made of, and wliat one’s partieulai life olleis 
When these facts aie cleai to the intelligence, tin* faculty ol discrnmnatioii 
LOincb into play so as to determine what, among tin* multitude ol facts just 
claiified, IS of the gieatest value to the individual T'ln* ciitcria aie, of couise 
immensely vaiiable plcasuic and pain aie the most hcquent, but spiiitual 
issues can be the touchstone just as well as maleiinl ones, if the individual is 
inclined to put the accent on cxpciicnces ol that kind The point is that m 
this second stage both the intellect and the senses act togcthei to decide what 
IS of most impoi lance to the scaiehei, most piolitable and precious not at one 
immediate juncture, but in a laigcly compichensive way Once that is ascer- 
tained, adaptation begins, that is, a modification ol the buds of peisonality or 
ciicumstance, usually of both, so that a balanc'c is struck between tlic two with 
the definite intention of attaining to the lulfilmcnt of those values which have 
been recognized as the most woith-while I’he mor(‘ pcispicacious and inti- 
mate the adjustment, the more huitlul in tianquillity, contentment and useful- 
ness the technique will be. It must be noled that a technique cannot be judged 
fiorn the angle of morality It has nothing to do with ethics. The ami is stiictly 
an enduringly leasonable and beneficial iclationship between the inwaid and 
outwaid woild of a man, and the goodness oi badiiess ol a technique* is measured 
by success or failiue to encompass that aim 
All this sounds easy enough. In clTcct, it ought to be easy, foi cveiy sane 
cieature has the necessary ecjuipment to wcik it out But as the majoiily of us 
would rather perish than take the Uoublc to think, wc* spend our lime and 
neivous vitality in a series of alternating grabs and relinquishments that approxi- 
mate to mental epilepsy. Of all the lactors of civilization, the technique of 
living IS perhaps the one which is practised least. 

Before the World Wai, it seems to me that the leading European peoples 
had acquired something like a technique of living, each in theii own way — 
the French having evolved the best method I know The Fuinchman has a host 
of weaknesses, some of them pielty mean, but none that precludes the con- 
struction of a technique FIc is to a highly exceptional degree a llunking 
animal, with an overmastering need for light and precision, so he is spontane- 
ously attracted towards that classification, that study of connexions and mutual 
dependencies which is the first step to the compicfiiension of life He puts a 
tremendous emphasis on individuality, on the dominion ol the self over the 
system, so he exeicises discernment and choice He is unsentimenlcil, eschewing 
romance and visionariness, sweeping ambition and desire, so he does not fall 
into make-believe, but retains the firmest grip on reality. He has a keen sense 
of measure, proportion and rationality, so he accepts the implacable limita- 
tions of being, and his chief preoccupation is to anange them in an oiderly 
and accurate pattern, and he is singularly free from religious fctlcis, especially 
where sex is concerned, so his is the least inhibited of modem minds. In brief, 
he IS excellently fitted to enter into a lucid and harmonious partnership with 
things as they are, and sagacious enough to avail himself of his opportunities. 
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world at large, to be the American civilization. I hold no 
brief for the analytical intelligence of the world at large, but 
it is difficult to see how it could have avoided coining to that 
conclusion. Business acthdties and standards stood out in 
America as obtrusively and unmistakably as mountains on 

But since the World War, a vast deterioration has occurred evervvvhere m 
Europe Under the surface, she is living in a state of alarm and insecunt) . 
She IS gnawed by fears of war, of unemployment, of the loss of a hfe-time s 
savings by inflation, of political unheavals and social disturbances Such 
anxieties are destioymg whatever techniques she had developed What is one 
to study, and how is one to become adjusted, when circumstances change 
violently from day to day^ Unceitainty produces a hand-to-mouth attitude to 
life— the negation of technique Moreover, m the dictatored lands which now 
include the major portion of the European population, an iron regimentation 
of thought, speech, emotion and conduct is imposed It rigorouslv eliminates 
peisonal perception and free reactions, and has moulded the people into 
automata They accept ideas of a specific nature and obey specific directions, 
they do not analyse and elect This, too, is the antithesis of technique Lastly, 
Europe is being swamped by mass-entertainments, the anema, the radio, 
rapid locomotion, popular sports, all of which represent a concerted rush at 
immediate sensations Mass movements of any sort blunt the brain, the feelings 
and the taste, there is no longer a reflective co-ordination between die self 
and exterior objects, but the complete subjection of the former to the latter. 
It spells conformity to an inflicted model Driven out of stabihtv, kbem', 
privacy and mdividuahsm, the European is fatally losing the \ery matenals 
indispensable to a technique of hving. 

What about the American^ Well, the incredible thing is that he’s never 
had a technique of hving He would not evolve one He ought to have e\ olved 
one, for his advantages were immeasurably greater than those of the European 
His geographical and topographical w^ealth gave him an enormous liberty of 
scope and variety of stimulus. His pohtical status, in theory^ at any rate and 
relatively to all Asia and the mam part of Europe, ruled out mequahty of 
opportunity and admimstratnx tyTanny, two of our permanent sores. His 
psychological outfit was better, expressed in terms of an inexhaustible \utahty, 
resihency, optimism, industry', and of freedom from the strangulating traditions 
and the histoncal hatreds and distrusts that poison and sap the European men- 
tality. His material background afforded him, by tie perfection of its 
maclunery, the unrivalled chance to put an end to the drudgery of mind and 
body which prevents poverty-stricken peoples held down to incessant manual 
toil from attending to anything except the urgent necessities of hving. Logic- 
ally, his mechamcal framework should have pro\uded him with more leisure 
to think and enjoy than any race has obtained on the planet since the beginmng 
of man’s history Wflien I went to America, I marv'elled at these unparalleled 
privileges and expected to find that they had resulted in a techmque of livang 
just as matchless as they 

I found nothing of the sort There is, of course, a way of li\mg peculiar to 
America, comprising infinitely more practical facilities, newer and bolder 
activities, a kindlier, more flexible and direct social intercourse than at home. 
Compared with us, the American is still able to forge ahead m many directions 
Because of these conditions, people can lead an unbehevably pleasant existence 
The wherewithal for happiness and interest is superabundant. But pleasure 
due to dehghtful conditions is not technique, any more than a man letting him- 
self be borne onwards by a gigantic smooth wave is a swimmer It involves no 
mental or emotional growth. Looking at the country' in toto, I w'as forced to 
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the face of a desert. For over a century no political philo- 
sophy had been produced by her, no school of thought, 
literature or art. The world acknowledged her superiority 
in trade and technique, took her methods as an example, 
and on many points followed them—buL there her lead 
ended. No other direction was imposed ; it could not even 
be proposed, for whatever else may have been churning in 
the American cauldron, it did not break through the tight- 
fitting cover constituted by the Busincss-Man^s Civilization, 
such as it was. 

To-day tilings are changing — indeed, they arc whirling. 
As I see the American home scene “-remember, I have no 
imagination — ^it is a vast threshing-floor where a very con- 
fused but energetic jig is under way. In the midst of the 


recognize that the muaculous gifts and chances and lichcs the gods had lained 
down on America were neutralized, from the point of view ol a technique ul 
living, by her own deeds 

A rapid and crude exploitation of her natural resources took the jdace ol 
the gradual accommodations which compose civilization, T'lie independent 
spirit, the tiieless energy and enterpnse with which she st.irted degenerated 
into bullying and rapacity She misconceived and misapplied education, in 
that the prevalent function and signilicance ol lici schools is actually to give 
her youth the means of acquiung mateiial and social piosporily rather than 
teach behaviour and build up charactei. She cntlironcd the sense-pleasure 
principle, the doctrine ot a “good lime,” a Ijoistei'ous and entirely aimless 
mamfcstation of mere physical exuberance, over eveiy other guide ol conduct. 
She intensified her machinery so inoidmatcly that iD became, not as was 
originally intended, an aid to balanced living, but an obstacle, atrophying her 
intelligence and vulgarizing her sensibilities by those mass-entcrtainments that 
have now vitiated Europe also, and invading those processes which arc required 
for the understanding of reality. Things like the popular screen, tinned foods, 
pulp magazines, luxmies on the instalment plan, all these machine-made 
articles, all her extravagant gieganousncss, are illegitimate substitutes for tlie 
real articles, for natural food, good literaluie, honest art, privacy, and rational 
comfort obtained on a secure basis. Owing to all these falsifications, the trend 
of America has been, for the last sixty or seventy years, towards dehumaniza- 
tion. 

I say again that I am speaking only from the standpoint of a technique of 
living. Ameiica has magnificent victories to her credit in other domains, but 
what concerns me heie is that in this prodigiously lucky, capable and intelli- 
gent country, there is a quasi-universal practice of indulging in formulae, 
slogans and impulses instead of thought; subservience to manufactured stan- 
dards and fabricated tastes instead of personal choice ; and exploitation instead 
of adaptation. If Europe is undergoing a regression in the technique of living, 
up to the present America in general has skipped that phase of development 
altogether. A very powerful agent of human happiness and wisdom is fast 
disappearing in one continent, and was never utilized in another. We are an 
imbecile species. 
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threshing-floor is planted the massive edifice of the Business 
Civilization, but all around it the quick violent hostile dan- 
cers give it kicks as they gyrate. It has not been overthrown, 
certainly not, but it is being battered at. The New Deal 
has challenged its values, questioned its legitimacy, modified 
parts of its structure; Labour is organizing itself against it; 
a rapidly-spreading process of popular education has begun 
on issues directly opposed to its objectives and influence. 
And anyhow, its base is a threshing-floor, no longer a rock 
— there may be sand at its foundations. I have not sufficient 
subconscious information about America to say when the 
jig will be finished, nor what aspect the home scene will 
reveal when it is over, but sometimes I feel that while the 
American people are revolving so wildly, their native genius 
is seeking a new expression. If I can make up my mind 
about that expression, Fll tell you in the last chapter of this 
book, my summing-up. 



CHAPTER VII 


OF SOME BASIC AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


C 'OMCEBJdJ^G MARRIAGE. The most recent statistics I 
got hold of informed me that out of sixty mat riages in 
America there are ten divorces. The percentage, in the 
European countries I know best, is lower —France has only 
one-third as many divorces as America— but these figures do 
not justify the European belief that American married life 
is disastrously unhappy. In effect, I do not think it is par- 
ticularly unhappy, for although its theory is different in 
many ways from the general Continental theory, it corre- 
sponds to the temperament and circumstances of the people. 
A criticism of it really implies criticism of the predominant 
trends of life in the United States. 

All one says about the American woman is known and 
super-known already, thus it will surprise nobody if I state 
that she is given her head by the male much too much for 
her own good and for his own fun. The usual explanation 
is that in colonial times there was such a paucity of women 
that it put them in an advantageous position, but this view 
is not at all corroborated by historical chronicles and novels, 
in which women are hardly treated as queens. On the con- 
trary : the authority of the male appears to have been very 
heavy-handed. I believe American women won their privi- 
leges simply by their own capacities, a healthy streak of self- 
assertiveness, and great perseverance. Anyhow, whatever 
the remote reason, now their situation is uncontested, though 
I point out emphatically that this assertion applies to the 
women of the bourgeoisie (big and small), and not in the 

sqB 
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lc3.st to th-C women of the rur3.1 cla,sses 3 .nci of the lower pro- 
letarian classes. There they have not been exalted into little 
till goddesses ^far from it — but have the subordinate social 
status, and get the pretty rough treatment, which are the 
lot of their European counterparts. 

In the nursery, courtesy and chivalry are enjoined upon 
the little boys and they are taught to fetch and carry for the 
little girls. Throughout adolescence, the latter have beaux 
as a matter of course. In youth, the woman’s privilege is to 
collect boy-friends, “dates,” and presents — and in marriage 
the idea is that primarily the husband should be a steady 
and very generous provider. By and large the American 
man has fallen in with these conceptions, to a degree which 
I find both undignified and stupid; he dances attendance 
upon his girl, who in no wise confines her interest to him 
alone ; frequently spends much more than he can afibrd on 
her, for courtship, with all its prescribed little gifts, is an 
expensive thing in America ; and when married, allows her 
to take the exclusive lead in social matters. It is all very 
delightful for the woman ; I do not blame her in the least 
for making hay while the sun shines, and if the male is 
relegated to an inferior role, that’s his own funeral. I sup- 
pose that if he really didn’t like it, he’d put his foot down; 
since he doesn’t, why should anyone worry? 

It seemed to me that a good many American women, espe- 
cially in the prosperous middle classes, which are also the 
classes where most divorces occur, appear maladjusted to 
the matrimonial state and give an effect of discontent and 
frustration. Both sexes must share the responsibility for this 
dissatisfaction. Partly the fault lies in the tradition of the 
average Anglo-Saxon male. In direct opposition to the 
average European male, for whom the constant and inti- 
mate company of women is a close and integral part of his 
psychology, the adult Anglo-Saxon tends to separate his 
occupations and pleasures from those of his mate. His basic 
formula is, roughly speaking, to give her a lot of money and 
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leave her alone. Whether this is humility, a conviction that 
he is inferior to her and bores her; or selfishness, because 
masculine companionship, his business, his particular re- 
laxations, interest him more than she docs; or because, 
immersed in work, he has neither the lime nor the energy 
nor the ability to meet her demands for development, I do 
not know. In any case, by means of his aflairs, his clubs, 
his special sports, he is always trying to live away from her 
mentally, and ordinarily does so with full success. 

This cuts both ways. The Amciicaii husband deserves very 
good marks for his indulgence, generosity, kindliness, toler- 
ance, courtesy — at least in public — his disposition not to fuss, 
not to be jealous of his wife’s successes, not to interfere in her 
career and amusements, in whatever she may do to express 
her personality (though often enough it does not justify all her 
pretensions), and for bearing willingly the onus and expenses 
when it comes to divorce. He does recognize that she is a 
human being with needs of her own, and not an appendage. 
On the other hand, he lets go so much that he appears in- 
competent to his spouse in every sphere outside business, 
and if you appear incompetent to your spouse, you cannot 
expect her to look up to you with great esteem. Nor can 
you satisfy her when you envisage her needs almost exclu- 
sively as material and when, even with the best intentions in 
the world, you starve her intellectually and spiritually. Ac- 
customed as I am to the excessive intimacy between hus- 
bands and wives in France, the detailed knowledge they have 
of each other’s objectives, tastes, pursuits and acquaintances, 
I was continually astonished by the poverty of conversation 
of American couples and the strange ignorance, revealed 
suddenly in unexpected discussions, in which the partners 
were of one another’s activities and ' even predilections. 
Naturally they had common preoccupations, especially when 
there were children, but they seemed to me able to meet 
only on the grounds of obvious topics. It is anything but 
the rule for an ordinary husband and wife to settle down to 
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t3-lk over, seriously &nci cxhuustively^ for th.eir own instruc- 
tion and benefit, an abstract subject— or one that implies 
non-utilitarian knowledge. Their intellectual and spiritual 
progress is an entirely personal and separate affair, and the 
theory that marriage is, quite as much as a physical union 
and an economic organization, a mutual completion of 
minds, is outside their run of marital philosophy in general 
This attitude is the more unsatisfactory that the American 
woman is incessantly, overwhelmingly conscious of sex. She 
strikes me as the most manifestly sex-ridden female IVe ever 
met. That doesn't necessarily mean that she’s more so at 
bottom than Continental women (in her obsession with men 
there is doubtless a great thirst for power), but she shows it 
much more plainly and tiresomely. Her life before marriage 
IS an extravagantly open chase of the male, and the insistence 
with which she clamours for his homage is very vulgar I 
remember saying this in my chapter on New York — ^it was 
one of the first things that repelled me with regard to the 
women there. But I must repeat it, for as I travelled through 
America, I discovered that the conduct I had imagined to be 
peculiar to the New Yorkers was quasi-universal, though in 
the South it is considerably toned down by incomparably 
better manners and a discretion imposed by a still “old- 
fashioned” public opinion. The American woman is dread- 
fully sentimental, for one thing, affecting to hold the love- 
relationship to be the most important in existence. She’ll 
announce, or her parents or friends will announce for her, 
that “she’s in love,” as if it were the very peak of the heights 
to which her being can attain. For another thing, her natur- 
ally inordinate appetite for sentimentality is constantly 
stimulated by newspapers, the cinema, countless idiotic 
magazines full of the most maudlin love-stories — ^which she 
devours — and, of course, advertisements. Even if she were 
unsentimental, it would be impossible for her to escape 
unscathed from their all-pervading cheap suggestions : almost 
everything boils down to a peremptory order to develop 
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sex-appeal on pain of being mateless for cvcr^ a failure and 
a figure of fun. Advertising lias reached pinnacles of in- 
decency which are positively maivcllous in a country that 
still asserts the Latins arc shameless — if the women, and 
their men, don’t know all there is to know about the bad 
smells, the physical blemishes, the special diseases of the 
female body, it certainly isn’t tlic fault of the advertisers! 

I sometimes wonder how an Ainci u an male dares to marry: 
he sees and hears so much about (he evil breath, the per- 
spiration, the pimples, the superfluous hair of his prospective 
spouse. Well, well. . . . Good taste is not the outstanding 
characteristic of the democratic American masses. jVb. 

But the American man is not alone to blame if his marriage 
goes awry. The exorbitant sentimentality of the American 
woman does not make her romantic, if by romance one 
understands a mixture of wonder, exclusiveness and devo- 
tion. I find her extremely promiscuous in her sex-life, all 
out for sensation, flattery and enjoyment, and very animal 
in the easy way she allows herself to be pawed about — 
‘^petting,” it is called — by almost any acceptable male. I 
don’t know what is the proportion of women who arc physi- 
cally virgins before marriage — it seems to me that it must be 
small — but from the point of view of sensations, and sensa- 
tions due to the caresses of a large assortment of men, hardly 
any American girl can come chaste to the state of wedlock. 
They are des demi-vierges. They may stop at the threshold of 
complete physical experience, but all the preliminaries are 
known by heart, and have been rehearsed not with one 
suitor but with many. It is really lucky for the girls that 
American men are usually so very non-posscssivc. 

Nor does the exorbitant sentimentality of the women pre- 
vent them from considering marriage as a highly competitive 
affair and infusing into it a spirit of commercialism and 
restlessness which cannot produce stable contentment. A 
"^good” marriage in America is a materially successful mar- 
riage. The business values dominate it, as well as the uni- 
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versal aspiration of ‘‘keeping up with the Joneses.” Happi- 
ness in marriage is not judged by compatibility of temper 
and spiritual affinity^ but principally by the things a couple 
can pile up for use, and these things are constantly being 
compared to the things the next-door couple has piled up 
for use: income, houses, furniture, cars, dresses, also the 
number of voyages and the frequency of entertainments. The 
American woman, when married, is as incessant in her de- 
mands that marriage should increase her benefits and enable 
her to hold her own against her social rivals as she is agitated, 
when single, in her attempts to better her personal career. 
Many people have told me that since the Depression the 
women have learnt to drop some of their exactions and to 
play the role of helpmeet rather than that of an object of 
luxury. But I am hampered by the fact that I did not know 
America in pre-Depression times and so I cannot tell how 
far the information I received is accurate. I must confine 
myself to my own impression, and my own impression is 
distinctly that the married women are not very lenient with 
their men when things go badly, and when they go well, 
claim — and obtain — ^for themselves the lion’s share. 

A curious fact concerning the American woman is that, 
say what one will about her advantages, as soon as the 
freshness and colour of youth have left her, she is far worse 
off, vis-d-vis men, than European women of middle age, 
unless she is already married and has established her posi- 
tion. In Continental countries it is not indispensable to be 
young so as to attract a man and have interesting and stimu- 
lating relations with him. Not only does he like, but he 
requires maturity, and an intelligent experienced woman 
can have a very potent charm for him and keep him stead- 
fastly by her side. But in America the men are extremely 
apt to shun her, either through fright of her assured per- 
sonality, or through a real physical distaste for age. Most of 
them want a gleanoing figure-head of sheer youth, particu- 
larly for “stepping-out,” in restaurants and shows and 
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wherever there is an audience. J believe the American 
thinks it reflects on his manhood if lie is seen accompanying 
in public a woman who is not shiniugly young- » though that 
manhood is rather dubious, if 1 am lo linst the conjugal con- 
fidences I was honoured with in America. Never in my life 
did I hear so much about masculine impotence and infer- 
iority complexes, or so many wives express an exasperated 
desire to send off their husbands lo a psychoanalyst for treat- 
ment. My own opinion, soils Unites u'sove^j is that the average 
American is Awful in courtship : no notion of any subtleties, 
the ciudest and most mechauu'al caresses, the vocabulary 
you might expect from an automaton (six or seven words, 
assuring ''Baby” that he ''feels line’’), and an emotivity 
that throws him ofThis balance immediately. As a lover, Pm 
inclined to think he is a wash-out, and from the viewpoint of 
monogamy his much-vaunted dutifulness is more the result 
of a social or material necessity than a spontaneous ideal, for 
the behaviour of American men abroad shows that their 
conception of fidelity varies according to location. Still, in 
their homes, they are much easier if much less interesting to 
deal with than European husbands. 

All in all, considering the subservience of the masculine 
sex and the intelligence and energy of the feminine sex, I 
do not feel that the American woman manages marriage at 
all remarkably. Just as, considering her financial power and 
her political freedom, I do not feel that she manages political 
and sociological matters at all remarkably. Something essen- 
tial is missing in her brilliant composition. I think it is 
wisdom. 


Concerning Children. I am interested in no mind that is not 
adult, so I do not care for children anywhere. 

Moreover, I do not approve of the way in which parents 
in any country bring them up. The French, notably, press 
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them too quickly into maturity; the English leave^em too 
much to the training of schools. 

But never have I liked children less than in AmericaTTiof 
disapproved more of the way in which they are brought up. 
Even after making allowances for the prejudices to which I 
have confessed, American children struck me, with few 
exceptions, as detestable, and American parents, with 
equally few exceptions, as senseless. 

The best of the children I saw were, when small, undis- 
ciplined, exacting, boisterous, inquisitive, very sui'e of them- 
selves, all over the place with their games and their questions, 
as well as intelligent, healthy, and agreeable to look at. 
The worst of the children were of a particularly precocious 
type, delicate, shrill, nervous to the point of hysteria, tyran- 
nical, capricious and ill-mannered in the extreme. Both 
categories, normal and abnormal, were allowed to be much 
too noisily tireless during the day, to stay up much too late 
at night, to give their opinion unasked on every subject, to 
indulge inordinately in amusements, and to frequent many 
too many movies. As they are saturated'with scenery, mur- 
ders, asinine love stories and cynical representations of life, 
they are in general unimaginative, accustomed to sensation- 
alism, and impervious to wonder. My lasting astonishment 
is that, raised in such conditions, they should later on be 
able to turn, as they do, into sane and nice men and women. 

Looking at the adolescents of both sexes — still as a spec- 
tator only — this astonishment was aggravated. The ideas 
uppermost in their heads appeared to be boy-friends or 
girl-friends, “dates,” pleasure, and intense social competition, 
the stress being put on having or doing or being exactly 
what the others had or did or were. In their homes, when 
they were called in to see visitors, their conversation, as far 
as I could judge, consisted mainly in flatly contradicting 
their parents ; or snapping at them, mostly to inform them 
that they were back numbers and idiots ; or announcing that 
they were off to a show, a game, or an appointment. There 

X 
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was no question of asking for permission: they just declared 
their decision to do soinething, and forthwith set about 
doing it. I got the impression that they jealously excluded 
their elders from their occupations and associations, settling 
their problems among themselves. Their most intense life 
is out of their homes. I do not say that they displayed no 
affection, but it was uncivil and inconsiderate, with a very 
evident tendency to be parasitical, to take all they could as 
their due, and to be supported as long as possible. Of course 
the process of emancipation from family strictures is going 
on everywhere, but in America it seems to have taken place 
with a rush, sweeping away deference and the activities in 
common which might make — and still do make in Conti- 
nental Europe — for closeness and cohesion. Either because 
the young in Amei'ica really take intellectual shape very 
slowly indeed, or because they arc on their guard against 
the older generation, I found them, when in their teens, the 
dullest and most callow lot of clich(^-stufrcd adolescents Tve 
ever encountered. Yet in spite of their fierce independence 
they are, in their social ambitions, their sex relationships, 
their language, their habits, in drink, dress, and amusements, 
an exact replica of their parents — and how absurd, how 
shocking it is that adolescence should have no distinctive 
atmosphere of its own, but be just a precocious aping of all 
the less admirable traits and customs of a time-worn elder 
generation! I find no charm in American youth, and no 
pleasure in contacts with it. 

But if the children irritated me, the parents maddened me. 
Their attitude can only be described as a capitulation. They 
are loving and generous, excessively anxious to heap advan- 
tages and enjoyments on their offspring — education, sports, 
dresses, dances, holidays, trips — to their detriment, for their 
children’s welfare comes before their own. That may be 
unselfish, though I think it very unwise to place such enor- 
mous insistence on material happiness, but underneath the 
unselfishness I perceived, to my horror, a half-neurotic con- 
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viction of what shall I call it? — guilt. American parents 
are apologetical towards their progeny. It is much more than 
conciliation: Pm hanged if it doesn’t look like gratitude that 
the children don’t boot them out of the very^ home they 
keep going. And how they praise them — ^fulsomely, inexhaus- 
tibly, to their faces — chattering endlessly about the smartness, 
cuteness, beauty, personahty and gifts of all those quite 
ordinary badly-bred brats ! This cringing surrender all along 
the line started, people told me, after the War ; I can’t say, for 
I don’t know how American families were trained in pre-War 
times. But certainly it has been complicated by the quarter- 
baked notions concerning modern” education that are rife. 
You are drowned in a voluble, enthusiastic, and ignorant 
torrent of talk about ‘'repressions,” “inhibitions,” “com- 
plexes,” “extroverts and introverts,” and the perverted in- 
ventions of Freud’s obsessed erotic mind. Everything con- 
nected with any kind of politeness, obedience and self-control 
is proclaimed to be injurious to the right development of the 
child’s personality, and conducive to dark knots and tangles 
in its mentality. “She’s a problem-child,” American parents 
will state, with the craziest complacency, of an ill-mannered, 
egotistic, disgustingly over-sexed youngster, for whom the 
most effective treatment would be the age-long sensible French 
remedy of a slipper sharply applied to the behind. There is 
no comprehension of the heavy and fatiguing responsibility 
put upon the child itself by these uncritical conceptions of 
freedom from restraints, of letting it grow up as it will, nor of 
the perplexity into which it is plunged by the lack of expressed 
standards. What happens in practice is that, as it cannot 
do without guidance, it takes its standards from its little 
world and starts its thinking processes on the lines of the 
conventions of the group it belongs to — ^which is another 
reason of the mass-mindedness of Americans. The whole 
thing is a partly amusing, partly terrifying instance of the 
way in which this shallow, curious, easily-excited people throw 
themselves upon formulae that smatter of intellectuality. 
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science or philosophy, adopt them with never a question as 
to what the new, high-flown, brave-sounding words lead to 
in psychological reality, and firmly believe they arc acting 
according to the latest word in knowledge. Have I not said 
a hundred times already that this intelligent nation will do 
anything save Thinkl Well, I’ll say it again. For often I 
get tired, much as I love it, of its terrible knowingness and its 
terrible silliness. 

My views on the American family were by no means always 
accepted by the American parents with whom I discussed 
them, but a good many of them admitted that they had 
travelled too swiftly and too far from the old ideas of jDarental 
authority, and that the results were as bewildering for their 
cliildren as for themselves. I hope that in their own interests 
and those of the growing generation, they will pi'omptly 
travel back at least a little of the way. 


§3 

Concerning Education. The theory of education in America 
is par excellence democratic. Education must be made acces- 
sible, by means of State institutions, to every child in the 
land, whatever its race, religion and station. Each of the 
forty-eight States, however, having by virtue of sovereignty 
its own programme, with which the Federal Government 
cannot interfere, the educational system varies according to 
locality, financial resources, the value attaclicd by a com- 
munity to schooling, the professional training of instructors, 
the period of obligatory school-attendance, the prejudice 
against minorities, and the intelligence of legislators. If the 
legislators happen to think, for example, that the Bible is an 
unassailably scientific work, they can pass laws obliging the 
schoolmasters in their State to teach that the creation of the 
world in six days is a fact, that the Garden of Eden existed 
in Mesopotamia precisely six thousand years ago and that’ 
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Adam and Eve were the unique couple from which the 
human race descends — though I have always wondered how^ 
in that case, they explain away the inescapable necessity for 
incest. They may also, if they wish, compel the schoolmasters 
to teach that the earth is square and that the sun goes round 
the moon. We got an inkling of what they can do during the 
celebrated “Monkey Trial’* in Dayton, Tennessee, In such 
conditions it is not possible to say that the country has a 
common level of education, but certain broad generaliza- 
tions regarding the principles wliich underlie the divergences 
may legitimately be drawn. 

Tve never been in a country where faith in education is 
as unbounded and zealous as m America — I suppose because 
there never was a country where faith in the potentialities of 
the individual man was so profound. Education is the means 
to erase all inequalities and to achieve all desirable ends. It 
is the solution of every problem in the sphere of human rela- 
tionships. Get any group of citizens together to discuss a 
difficulty or an evil and they will teU you with the utmost 
sincerity that the remedy lies in education. Belief in it has 
become a genuine fetish, and as education is identified with 
the school, the school is looked upon as a worker of miracles 
and the only road to culture. Consequently the Americans 
pay for their schools with enthusiastic wiUingness (the 
annual budget for State institutions exceeds two billions of 
dollars), are intensely interested in their extension, and 
attend them in enormous numbers. 

Practically their most magnificent achievement in this 
line is the single educational ladder. The definite and domi- 
nant aim being to render education attainable by All the 
People, each State has the same invariable and unbroken 
network of agencies. At the cost of extraordinarily little 
money every citizen can pass through eight years of elemen- 
tary school, four years of secondary school, four years of an 
undergraduate “college” of arts and sciences, and fimsh up 
with a “university,” where numerous graduate and profes- 
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sional schools arc united with th(‘ unclcrgi aduatc colleges in 
a very flexible federation. This single educational ladder is 
in sharp contrast to the dual system prevailing in Europe, 
with its abbreviated programme for the masses - though 
during the last few years secondary education has been made 
partly free in both France and England — and its very rich 
oflTering for the more prosperous classes, which can afford long 
tuition fees. The only places where a sort of dual system exists 
in America are the fifteen Southern States, that maintain dif- 
ferent schools for Whites and for Negroes, the Negro institu- 
tions being, unfortunately, generally coiifmed to the primary 
level and very inadequately financed. But even there, things 
are slowly getting a very little fairer J 

What with the tremendous zest for, and devotion to, 
education on one hand, and the single ladder on the other, 
America ought logically to be a land of outstanding scholars. 
On the surface, nothing seems to be the matter either with 
the drive or with the opportunities. But this unpredictable 
people has managed to give both a lamentable twist. 

I did a lot of visiting in elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities before I understood what the twist 
was. In the first place, I was dazzled by the buildings and 
the equipment. The huge majority of the higher institutions 
I saw beat, materially, the schools of European countries 
into a cocked hat. What libraries, what laboratories, what 
halls, what stadiums ! I went about with my mouth water- 
ing, and fell into hysterics when I learnt that the school 
authorities were chronically dissatisfied with these splendours 
and were always pulling them down in order to erect newer, 
more hygienic, and more luxurious edifices. In the second 
place, I was distracted by the life of the “campus,” the 

* The single educational laddei does not piccludo the cxistcn(‘e ol'nuincious 
private schools, religious, or boldly progressive like Antioch College, or for 
children belonging to families of great wealth and social distinction, like 
Groton. Nursery schools and Idndergartens also play an increasing r6le in 
America, as well as an immense variety of institutions for the education of 
adults and for vocational training, especially since the New Deal came into 
operation and spent large sums on their foundation. 
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Student body — such vitality, energy and high spirits, so many 
concerts, lectures, shows, balls, sports, more social activities 
of all sorts occurring in an American college in one month 
than in a French university in five years. In the third place 
I was wonderstruck at the multiplicity and immensity of the 
catalogues : everything, everything under the sun was being 
taught, and there was a professor for every sub-division of 
every subject. “But how is it, why is it,” I asked myself from 
morning to night, “that with all these incomparable advan- 
tages heaped about his feet, to be realized for the stooping, 
the average American can’t talk, can’t think, and is still 
crude? What the system produces in the way of an intel- 
lectual human being is so incomplete that it bears no rela- 
tion to the admirable inspiration and the possibilities of the 
system. Can it be that I am jealous, and see things crook- 
edly, or have things themselves gone crooked in some inex- 
plicable manner?” At last, tired of feehng baffled, I took 
myself off to a university renowned for its learning and 
liberalism, in the lovely townlet of which there were also an 
elementary and a secondary school, and settled down for a 
full month to study this most important question. I was 
made exceedingly happy there by the very intelligent pro- 
fessors and the very likeable students, and I came to a few 
conclusions regarding American education, which I duly 
convey to you for what they are worth. 

It seemed to me that the mischief is twofold, (a) The 
school, if you remember, is considered by the Americans as 
a means of reaching every desirable end. But “desirable 
ends,” in the present phase of American civilization, is 
another expression for just one thing: material success. 
Primarily the school is viewed as the instrument with which 
you fashion your future career. You seek in it the knowledge 
that will lead you to riches, the connections that will help 
you in business, the bridge that will span the gap between a 
lower and a higher social level, and the stepping-stones of a 
participation in the life of the community that will bring 
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you practical rewards. The strongest motivation is the uti- 
litarian concept; the weakest, that of a love of intellectuality. 
Competition begins in the earliest class and is carried on 
from class to class with increasing vigour. 1 would not be 
caricaturing the ordinary American school if 1 said that 
scholarship and the advancement of pure learning arc the 
most insignificant of its by-products. 

(4) Since the definite and dominant aim is to make educa- 
tion accessible to All the People, it follows that education 
cannot be maintained on too high a plane, otherwise All 
the People, given that dans Vensenibk human beings are not 
particularly brilliant, would be unable to accede to that 
education and the American piinciplc would be defeated. 
So education is not a selective process, but a mass process. 
It is not the finest brains that must win through and set the 
tone, but the majority of brains. That’s perfectly all right 
as far as elementary education is concerned, and the results 
are excellent — I found that the actual teaching iji a well-run 
American village school was much belter than in a French 
ecole communale and infinitely better than in an English village 
school, to say nothing of the superb democratic spirit infused 
in the children by the meeting and mixing of classes between 
which no distinction is made, barefoot boys and girls sitting 
side by side with the sons and daughters of prosperous people 
— and all treating each other as equals. ^ But when the theory 

* In the secondary schools the same democratic spiiit prevails. In many 
colleges and universities, however, you get “frutcrnitios” and “sororities,” 
self-governing bodies that select students for membership. These seJcclions arc 
made purely by the fraternity, tlie criteria usually being laiiuly wealth and 
prestige, leadership in student activities, all-ioimd popularity. Sehoiavshii), as 
far as I could judge, is the last ol' the qualities required. Kraternilies and 
sororities have thus become entirely undemocratic (di'ineuts which are respon- 
sible foi a good deal of social snobbishne^ss. I-aws prohibit them in public 
secondary schools, and the general tendency to-day is to disapprove of them, 
but they still flourish in the higher institutions. Over against them must be 
placed the admirable practice of “working one’s way through sc'hool,” that is, 
the practice common among students of engaging in some kind of remunerated 
labour, during their leisure hours, so as to meet the expenses oi their srhooling. 
They do anything, from the heaviest sort of manual work to tutoring in an 
intellectual branch. No social stigma is attached to such toil; on the contrary, 
the “working” pupils are respected foz their energy, enterprise and dcteimina- 
tion by their companions and teachers alike. 
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is applied to superior education as well, the consequence is 
another pair of shoes, and to my mind, a shoddy pair of 
shoes. For to allow All the People access to the higher 
schools the hurdles have been so abased and the standard of 
admission at one end, and that of the final tests at the other, 
has been so lowered and lowered, and yet so much more 
lowered, that superior education has come to mean anytliing 
except the proof of remarkable mental capacity and erudi- 
tion. I do not carp for the sake of carping, but I cannot blind 
myself to the fact that the colleges, for all their comprehen- 
sive programmes, their abundant staffs, and their gorgeous 
equipment, turn out in far too easy and plentiful shoals, 
graduates whose general intellectual quality is inferior to 
that of a French bachelier at the end of his lycee term — that is, 
secondary education only. The American regime is the regime 
of Facility, There is no aristocracy of the mind. Graduation 
is a matter of course. Doctorates are conferred like slices of 
bread and butter on the most indifferent candidates. In the 
schools I mentioned, I was entrusted with essays and home- 
work which I had asked to read. I couldn’t believe my eyes 
when I saw that different professors had bestowed upon 
them ninety or ninety-five marks where I would have given, 
in a burst of angelic clemency, ten or fifteen. (I too hold a 
doctorate and once upon a time I taught contemporar)^ 
history and literature in an “Ecole Normale,” so I have 
valid points of comparison.) I was not surprised to hear that 
students take their work so casually that there is a wide- 
spread and rapidly growing body of campus ‘‘ghost writers,” 
undergraduates who compose papers for other undergrad- 
uates and are paid for such disgraceful cheating. A good 
grade is guaranteed or the money is refunded ! It is becoming 
quite a lucrative racket. 

Unless you get a group of students who have been caught 
up in a wave of particular keenness — mostly political the 
discussions you have with undergraduates and graduates in 
their twenties take you aback. I do not say they know 
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nothing. But the processes of deduction and inference, of syn- 
thesis and linking-up, of relating^ which constitute thought, 
are almost entirely missing. It is not really discussions you 
can carry on with them : it is a scries of questions you must 
doggedly and probingly ask them, painfully astonished the 
while at the evidence the answers present of a complete 
unfamiliarity with personal reflection. In my travels, when- 
ever I found a university I was invited to talk to the students ; 
whenever I talked, I had the impression that I was addres- 
sing, not my equals in curiosity and information, but pupils 
whom I was compelled to lead from one point to another in 
subjects that were not a speciality but just topics of general 
thinking — and that, even when the issues we debated had to 
do with America, not with Europe. It may be unreasonable, 
but I insist that an institution of higher education must pro- 
duce as its finished article a highly-educated human being, 
and that universities have no business to hand out dcgi'ces to 
all and sundry, like a pastry-cook hands out hot cakes. 

There are several additional factors that contribute to 
keep standards low. In the secondary schools, the great 
majority of the teachers arc women, and although they are 
the most devoted teachers I have ever met — too devoted in 
fact, for they so ardently wish their pupils to be happy that 
the consideration of happiness takes precedence over the 
consideration of learning, and what on earth, I ask you, has 
the one to do with the other? — they arc handicapped by 
under-training, under-payment and a lack of experience. 
The sex code in many systems is so rigid that a woman 
teacher has to be severely chaste, and if she marries must 
relinquish her position. To a lesser degree, the male profes- 
sor is also subject to social pressure. Though the relations 
between himself and his students are usually delightfully 
free, friendly and informal — such a change from relations in 
Europe! — public opinion exacts that he should lead a per- 
fectly exemplary life in order to set the proper pattern to 
his pupils. An exemplary life can only be the largest common 
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factor of the various groups that compose the population, so 
a professor must resemble his own text-book. He is expected 
to be orthodox, particularly in sex, religion, sociology and 
economics, the subjects on which most communities still hold 
conservative views. But if you resemble a text-book, you 
cannot be anything but a colourless compendium of non- 
controversial facts. It is true that owing to decentralization, 
there are universities that encourage a certain measure of 
originality and even radicalism along some lines, and a pro- 
fessor who is dismissed from a reactionary faculty may be 
offered a chair in a neighbouring progressive institution — 
but on the whole, outside the field of the more abstract 
sciences such as mathematics, physics, pliilology, where com- 
plete freedom of research, teaching and publication are the 
rule, American professors remain the instruments of social 
confonnity and serve its interests more than the interests of 
intellectuality. Besides, they are hardly given time to 
elaborate a theory of their own, for they teach nine or 
ten hours a week — a French university professor teaches 
three times less — and they are endlessly correcting themes 
and dispensing elementary instruction which should have 
been acquired long before the students come to them. The 
very eminent professors, particularly those engaged in 
Europe, seem to be better off: they have leisure for experi- 
menting and studying. In this connection, unstinted homage 
should be paid to the American universities for the fraternal 
welcome they extend to foreigners of note, whom they 
employ with unparalleled generosity and who are made to 
feel at home by the American staffs in a fashion that can 
never be too gratefully praised. 

I shall never be able to leU you with what loathing I regard 
the role sports play in the American system of education. 
They alone would suffice to falsify all values and restrict all 
achievements. It is impossible to make you realize, if you 
have not lived in America, the preposterous importance 
attached to those vulgar and wasteful activities. That the 
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public should be insane about them is already deplorable, 
but after all the public is itself a silly and common thing — 
evex'y where — with no discernment to speak of, and 1 wash 
my hands of it. Bui that schools, colleges and universities, 
agencies that mould the mind, should allow the stupid and 
brutal exercises of the body to set the pace for them and 
determine their reputation, makes my gorge rise. Yet that 
is what has happened in America. Such is tlic preponder- 
ance of sports over studies that the students choose the col- 
lege they will go to not because of the worth of its professors, 
but because of its victories in the athletic domain. The insti- 
tutions themselves concur in this degrading view, which is 
neither more nor less than a betrayal of their mission. They 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to build bigger and 
bigger stadiums. They attract i^romising sports-players by 
the gift of free tuition, by bestowing upon them scholarships 
which they would be entirely incapable of winning in the 
regular way, even by arbitrarily passing them in examina- 
tions they cannot tackle. The schools move heaven and 
earth to get famous athletic coaches ; they bribe them away 
from other places; they pay them salaries which are double 
the headmaster’s and eight, ten times moi^c than those of 
the professors. Why, I know universities that give 36,000 
dollars a year to a coach — over seven thousand pounds, a 
million two hundred thousand francs, the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic! And for what? 

My God, ril tell you for what. . . . ! To train two compe- 
titive teams of footballers, or baseball players, or cricketers, 
or experts in whatever the blasted game is. These teams 
look like particularly horrible convicts and behave like par- 
ticularly hulking thugs, out for sheer assassination. They 
appear in the stadium, and at once go into a ‘‘huddle,” an 
idiotic ring of bent backs, of arms round shoulders, and of 
mutterings. Suddenly they break up their huddle and turn 
into raving mad rhinoceroses. They jump, bounce, trample, 
kick, kneel, lie, fall, throwing and mauling and manhandling 
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each othei. Never did you see such savagery, such ugliness, 
and such craziness. These violent efforts to kill by every 
conceivable method last for a few seconds; then the boring 
huddle starts again and lasts for ten or fifteen minutes; then 
the teams murderously rush forwards again ; then the huddle 
occurs again ; then the rhinoceroses charge again — and so forth 
and so on. During this unspeakably clumsy and barbarous 
exhibition the audience in the vast stadium is delirious, and 
white-clad epileptics called “cheer-leaders” leap up and 
down, beating their breasts, slapping their thighs, waving 
their arms and legs, for all the world like cannibals in a head- 
hunting dance, to the accompaniment of such senseless and 
discordant collective yells as would put a horde of drunken 
monkeys to shame. Add to all this brass-bands banging and 
blowing, and megaphones braying, and you will understand, 
I hope, my indignation against educational institutions that, 
instead of making scholars, breed, for money and popularity, 
the nauseating lunatics I have much too tamely described. 
It is the schools themselves that set upon disinterested intel- 
lectual attainment the lowest possible premium, intensify 
the competitive impulse and exalt the principle of individual 
success. It is no excuse that they are under the control of 
boards composed of wealthy business men, who impose then- 
standards of practical utility on the entire system to the 
detriment of abstract disciphnes, for I shall never admit that 
the schools have the right to yield to business men the power 
to bend them to their will and so to become the arbiters of 
learning in any country. It provokes me to losing my temper. 

A last point on which I feel very strongly is co-education. 
America is the classical land of co-education, which repre- 
sents essentially a democratic and popular response to the 
problem of providing girls and boys with the same oppor- 
tunities of schooling. Its advantages in elementary schools 
and even secondary schools are too obvious to be contested 
— a more normal development for both sexes, the danger of 
sex perversion decreased, a sounder basis laid for married and 
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family life, and a salulary .sliuiuUiling influence exercised 
by girls over boys and vic(‘ versa. Wbeix' I emphatically 
part company with the thcotisls of co-education is in respect 
to the higher schools, and ovinylhing 1 saw in colleges and 
universities confirmed me in my o[)inion. 

Here you have the young peoiile ofa nation neither natur- 
ally attracted by the play ofidc'as nor s[)on(aiie()usly inclined 
to study, but concentrated on oblaining “happiness,'’ happi- 
ness being assessed in terms ol' activity and a good time. 
These young people, moreover, aix' overcliarged with sex, 
for once more I declare that Amcncaus are obsessed with it 
from the nursery upwards. They meet in institutions where 
supervision is hiU'dly existent, at an age when not only 
romantic sentiment is in full swing, but when positive sexual 
desire is awakened. The boys usually have money, they 
possess a car, they can pay for outings. The girls arc in their 
first bloom, and the first bloom of an Amcn'ican girl is usually 
exquisite, enhanced by careful tending and by charming 
frocks. A host of social movemeuts, dramatic organizations, 
debating societies, banquets, playing-hclds, throw them to- 
gether — movements which arc ollicially considered to be 
more important, and arc certainly infinitely more diverting, 
than secluded reading in one’s rooms, or sweating over 
abstruse subjects. Both boys and girls know that, however 
inadequate their papers may be, tliey will scrape through 
their final tests. Even in a strictly intellectual atmosphere, 
where the stress is on instruction, the temptation issuing 
from propinquity would be hard to overcome. In a lax 
atmosphere where the stress is on social interests, there is no 
notion of resisting the temptation. So the spare time of the 
students — there’s a lot of it! — an immense part of their 
energy and attention, and all their emotivity arc frittered 
away in courtship (and sometimes in more definite relation- 
ships), in storms of feeling, in inevitable jealousies and rival- 
ries. When, bidden to cocktail parties that lasted over mid- 
night, I looked at undergraduates flirting and “petting” 
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and manifestly distracted by drink and amorousnessj behav- 
ing, in their teens, like amusement-mad middle-aged wasters 
and slackers on the Riviera, I wondered what infinitesimal 
portion of their mmd would be sufficiently disengaged next 
morning for application to study. You can’t have it both 
ways. If college and university years mean anything at all, 
they mean the period — the only period — when the intellect 
is clean and free to pursue its distinctive, its invaluable 
development, before life floods and clogs it with the drama 
of sex and material preoccupations. Co-education at that 
age, and given the American temperament, takes away the 
opportunity youth has for culture — an opportunity which, 
experience shows, does not lightly recur in the absorbing, 
complicated and dynamic race of American civilization. 

I do not think it possible to sum up precisely the trends 
in education to-day. ^ The emphasis is indubitably on the 
positive sciences, the prosecution of scientific inquiry and 
the gathering of facts and statistics, as such studies correspond 
to the worship of mechanical efficiency and practical utility, 
and lead most directly to material personal success. The 
text-book is still the cornerstone of educational technique, 
though it is supplemented by individual projects and group 
enterprises. For the rest, it appears to me that the system 
is pervaded by great philosophic uncertainty— more, I would 
say, than in Europe, where classical culture is insisted on as 
at least part of the basis of education and gives a measure of 
stability to thought. Sometimes this uncertainty is an atti- 


■ Dr Nicholas Murray Butler’s pronouncements notw^tending. . • • I 
have just perused a book ofhis, L’Mncam tel 
he treats of education is about the most pompously 

bration it has ever been my misfortune to read. It f ^ , Anierican 

scarcely know in Europe the real representatives ^^able 

leaining, such as John Dewey, Charles and Mary BeaM. ^d admraoie 
populafizcis and c.4iyists like James Truslow Adams and Hendnk van Loon. 
We seem fated to see only the mediocrities acknow- 

Spcaking of books on the American educational . trSti^. 

ledge my debt to an absolutely first-class comprehensiv Company, 

The Arne, jam Road to Culture, by George S founts ^heJ^nD V ^ ^ J 
publishers), with whose major yiews I rejoiced “ and°ie does 

agreement, though Mr. Counts is much mnic toleran 
not lash himself into fury over sports. 
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tilde deliberately udoplcd, in aci’nidaiice with the theory 
that the swiftly-moving modern ideas and inventions exact, 
for pui poses of adjuslnicnl on the par( of the individual, 
wide elasticity and sensitiveness of mind. But more often, it 
is a reflection of the condition of li(e in the United States. 
It is evident that tlie luatenat lonudatious ol‘ the original 
agrarian order have already b(‘en dc'str'oytxl l)y industrial- 
ism; now, faster and faster, industrialism is d(\str()ying the 
morals and beliefs whicli that older had evolved and strongly 
supported. The intellectuals havt^ ahandoiKxl die old vision 
of the world, and have not yol eoneeived n new vision. The 
educational leaders seem to be in the same position; I know 
they talk and write a good deal about democracy, citizen- 
ship, social ethics and character, but llu^ results of their 
training are not impressively appa,rent in tlic rising genera- 
tion. The schools, caught between two civilizations, on the 
whole give no guidance. Tluy are ali'aid of jiublic opinion, 
of indoctrination, and (wen of uii(X[uiva('al formulation. 
They resort, not to thinking .out the implications of culture 
but, helplessly, to backing the recognized fetishes of contem- 
porary America — so the (mtirc system lacks direction, and 
at present reveals itself as a drifting in the wake of social 
forces upon which no authoritative interpretation is set, 
rather than as a body of articulate doclriucs, If I am right 
in holding that the function of schools is to plan the future 
of society, not merely to dance attendance on the collectivity, 
then, the educational system is not pulling its weight. 

Not that it is pulling its weight anywhere. 


§4 

‘ Concernhig Politics. I can resume them in one sentence. 
Whether they are Federal, Stale or municipal they arc, with 
scarcely any exception, a Stench, a Hissing and a Byword. 
And that's flattering them into the bargain. 
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The Americans, probably three-fourths of whom are 
honest and honourable in their private morals and lifc;, 
become crooks the moment they cuter the political sphere. 
Every American knows it. Every American tells you of it. 
Every American, in one way or another, suffers because of 
it. Not more than a handful of Americans do anything 
about it. So if s no use tying oneself in knots over it. It will 
go on until the Americans decide they won’t have it, and 
then it will disappear, for Americans have a knack, when 
they arc determined, of getting what they want. But 
actually there is no evidence that they have the slightest col- 
lective intention to clean up their Augean stables, so a 
Stench, a Hissing, and a Byword their politics, Federal and 
State and municipal, remain. 

I do not entertain illusions on the subject of politics. Each 
country has its own kind of corruption. It is only a question 
of degree and of manner. In England, social influence and 
privilege prevail ; in France, constant petty bribery, favourit- 
ism, the deadly tradition of pour vous Jam plaisir — to please 
you — and the instinctive desire to get the better of the State. 
But the civic conscience and public opinion are against graft \ 
it shocks them. It must be subtle and kept pretty secret, 
else the applc-cart is liable to find itself upset. In America, 
the manner is incomparably rawer and cruder, the scope is 
much more compreliensive — in fact, it extends to pretty 
nearly everything — and, especially, dishonesty is not condemned 
by the honest men. The spoils system is accepted as the normal, 
inevitable, and legitimate way of conduct, and the people 
support it unanimously by appointing party men to be public 
servants in the explicit hope that manna will be poured 
promptly and abundantly into their open mouths and hands. 
In practice, there is almost nothing that is not for sale : cor- 
porations buy the law, criminals buy the police, manufac- 
turers and advertisers buy scientists, employers buy strike- 
breakers, spies and machine-guns, business men buy religious 
bodies and schools, the Government buys votes. There is 

Y 
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no real objection^ — it is the cTislom of the country. All my 
squeaks won't change it, so 1 shall let my vocal cords repose. 
IVc done quite enough squeaking as it is. The Americans 
have perfectly good voices of their own, and it's up to them 
to bawl loudly enough to be heard. And minded. 

It might be useful, though, to know why their politics are 
so putrid. I asked scores of Americans. By the way, did I 
ever tell you that you can ask an American anything you 
like about his country, with the completcst directness and 
frankness, and that you will ol)tain a dirccT and frank answer 
provided he feels your c|ucstions are informed by sincerity 
and fairness, and that you arc genuinely and impartially 
interested in the issue. But if he senses liostility or prejudice 
or an assumption of superiority, he will be immediately on 
the defensive, and you will have a very tough customer to 
deal with. That was my invaiiablc experience. The Ameri- 
cans divined that I am essentially a very simple creature, 
perpetually puzzled by the fact that men arc not saints, and 
they always explained things to me with great patience. In 
this ease, they said that politics were such a filthy game that 
decent citizens despised them and wouldn't touch them with 
a pair of longs. Therefore they had l)ccn given over, from 
the outset, to scoundrels. 

This is a reply which saves face, certainly, but I don't 
think it is quite satisfactory. The motives go deeper. The 
genius of America does not lie in the field of political philo- 
sophy, which is rather astonishing, seeing that England was 
always pre-eminent in the matter. America was interested in 
it for a very brief period after the Revolution, but the interest 
was not maintained (partly because the chance to make 
money gripped the national imagination to the exclusion of 
other questions in the nineteenth century), and the little 
political pliilosophy she possesses, coming only from an older 
age, is archaic. Her tradition is anti-governmental and anti- 
executive. Her Civil Services are badly remunerated ; they 
are weak and have no social status. Compared with the 
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prizes business holds out, they offer no promises of a dashing 
career, so the public departments, though they have their 
share of loyal and careful administrators, do not capture the 
most brilliant brains. Rotten but able poUtical societies like 
the famous Tammany, controlling the docile and unassimi- 
lated immigrants, played in with poHticians and their favours; 
crime, organizing itself definitely, bought up underpaid offi' 
cials; and as the general lawlessness made the distinction 
between legitimate business and illegality very fine and fluc- 
tuating indeed, the line was continually passed by politicians 
without demur from their constituents. It was all in the 
atmosphere. I believe the millionaires, after they had con- 
stituted their pile, might have been an influence on behalf 
of honest government, but the progressive tendency to treat 
them as robbers and deny them the right to assume political 
responsibility, intervened, and the people who could pay 
most for honesty were told to keep themselves to themselves. 
True, they deserved the injunction. 

There is another element to be considered, too. Under 
the compulsion of their Calvinistic morality, Americans are 
extremely prone to pass laws that are unenforceable — Prohi- 
bition is a case in point — and so, of course, large money 
interests become instantly available to law-breakers. 
Apropos of this characteristic, I acquired an impression — 
not very clear, perhaps, but persistent — that, cheek by jowl 
with their faith in the potentiahties of the individual, Ameri- 
cans have the strangest conviction of original sin — ^the other 
side to drive and adventure, which are unscrupulous. This 
conviction produces a curious pessimism, a belief that social 
organization is impotent. If you organize things, it is suc- 
cessful ; if you organize man, it is doomed to failure. Laws, 
often impossible laws, are voted in order to appease the 
American conscience, and then they are abandoned because 
man is a miserable sinner who wiU always fall back into 
iniquity whatever you do. It is difficult otherwise to account 
for the exceptional multiplicity of ordinances, the half- 
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heartedness with which they are put through, and the passi- 
vity with which public opinion accepts their ultimate 
futility. Even the muck-rakers, some of whom are purely 
heroic, give up the struggle alter a time. 

It is all a very great pity, for it makes America steer a 
most erratic course when the whole world needs an example 
of steadiness. I recall Emerson’s cry: “The old race are all 
gone, and the elasticity and hope of mankind must hence- 
forth remain on the Allegheny ranges, or nowhere.” The 
prospect for mankind will thus be black indeed if America 
goes on much longer with her little political game of turning 
the Allegheny ranges into a heap of ordure. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE SUMMING-UP 

Y OU will perhaps remember— though since I wrote the 
first chapter of this book floods of words have passed 
under my bridges — ^that I went to the United States pri- 
marily to escape firom the foul and noxious finnes of the 
European myths. Vigorously and tenaciously, therefore, did 
I sniff the American air, so as to ascertain whether they 
were polluting it as well as Europe. I am distressed to say 
they are, though in America their smeU is like that of a 
relatively small troop of skunks, whereas in the Old World 
it is like that of skunks piled as high and wide as whole 
mountain ranges. Theirs is not yet the predominating odour, 
but it is strong enough to be unpleasant. 

((z) The Marxist myth in America. Its false philosophy, its 
barbaric essence, its ultimate destructive designs are, of 
course, the same as in Europe. Communism, though now 
established in Russia, has not changed firom what it was at 
its inception in 1917: Stalin’s despotism, the Terror, the 
mock trials, the lies, the cynicism, the fanaticism, the cruelty, 
the crazy planning, replanning and superplanning, the politi- 
cal conflicts, the violent economic crises, the spiritual degra- 
dation, the material poverty, the tremendous cost of living, 
the dominion of the mediocre, all show how savage and 
inefiicient the system has remained. But after seeing Com- 
munist party after party smashed — ^thanks to the counter 
movements provoked by the Marxist amorality, imbecility, 
arrogance, brutality and sectarian narrowness — ^in every 
European country except Russia, a series of smashes which 
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ended at last in the terrific upsurge of National-Socialism, 
Moscow has learnt a little wisdom. Enough, anyhow, to 
realize that the mild and kindly liourgeois airs arc healthier 
for its adepts than concentration camps and decapitations. . . . 
So the Communist Party in America, a.s everywhere else, 
has received orders to “put water in its wine.” 

I met a good many Communist organizers in the United 
States, especially in the South, who all held their liquor 
badly and informed me over the bottle that just as soon as 
they had made the Proletarian Revolution, I and the bitches 
like me and my bloody class would be liquidated in a jiffy, 
root and branch. But such revi'lations of their touching 
inmost intentions arc only made in moments of alcoholic 
expansion; generally the Communists, in obedience to the 
new Moscow injunctions, arc more discreet. The American 
Communist Party has put water in its wine with a vengeance. 
Once it howled for immediate world revolution; now its 
publicly declared concept is that of “an evolution towards 
revolution.” Once it damned the New Deal as Fascism; 
now it damns whole-heartedly all who damn Franklin 
Roosevelt. It supports Lewis’s C.l.O. industrial unionism 
rather than organizes its own unions. It offers ingratiatingly 
to withhold its own candidates from Congressional, State and 
municipal elections, and to vote for progressive nominees, 
though I have found no party that is in the least eager to 
accept its open alliance. Its present slogan is (I was sent 
its most recent proclamations) : “For Jobs, Security, Democ- 
racy, and Peace” — oh. Shades of Marx and Lenin! — and its 
programme, ranging from soak-the-rich taxation to equal 
rights for Negroes is, upon my word, almost unclistinguishable 
from that of an advanced Liberal. It keeps most carefully in 
the background the real content of Marxist philosophy, and 
there is no longer any lurid talk of instant blood, flame, 
devastation and death to be let loose over the country. The 
face it presents actually to America is comparatively meek. 

The Party is numerically exceedingly small — about 755OOO 
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members. But numbers are not a conclusive gauge of 
strength. The Communists are admirably disciplined and 
organized, and although they are conditioned by Marxist 
dogma to such an extent that they are unspeakably dull and 
narrow and boring, it is impossible to deny the passionate 
devotion, self-sacrifice and energy which inform their activi- 
ties and propaganda. They have already had a definite 
public educational influence, and their appeal is spreading, 
backed as it is by incessant and convinced efforts. Since 
they now sedulously refrain from clamouring for the utter 
destruction of any class, but concentrate on rallying together 
the unemployed and the under-privileged of every class, 
their orbit is extending and touching groups in almost all 
the social strata. They appeal to the farmers whose soil is 
exhausted or owned by the great corporations and banks. 
There is not the slightest insistence on the inevitable’’ and 
murderously- enforced disappearance of the propertied far- 
mer as in Russia ; on the contrary, the proposed aim is to 
rescue the farmer from the crushing yoke of finance and 
business, set him on his feet and give a measure of indepen- 
dence to the Southern sharecropper and the Western agri- 
cultural labourer. They appeal — tremendously— to the 
Negroes, and many Negro leaders have naturally thrown in 
their lot with the Communists, who worked very courageously 
for the Blacks and, long before the C.LO. came into exis- 
tence, started unions in which they were enrolled, ^ They 


I Undeniably brave and self-sacrificing attempts to union^e Negro^, 
sharecroppers and agricultural workers were— and are— made by both Soaamt 
and Communist organizers in the South, where such activities are viototly 
opposed and often put the organizers m great physical danger but th^e 
movements are entirely indispensable, from the national as weU as from the 

human point of view. The South weighs on my mind l^e a ton of lead I spent 

several months there, and was more interested by it than by any other region 
of the Umted States But its conditions are heart-breakmg, and so 
cratic that they could not be worse in an auto^aticaUy-run bac^ard Bal^ 
country. The human and natural resources of the SouA seemed to me perhaps 
the most splendid in America, and it was only among its people that 1 tound a 
conception of hfe which recognizes other standards th^ 
ahead^ in the world and toilmg mcessantly for nches. The cluef s^e the 
South renders Amenca is its stiU obstinate and 

the crude Northern doctrine of practical success, and the good Southern V/pe 
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appeal to the working- women to supporl the claims of their 
men and to stand by their husbands in strikes and pickets; 
and they help to organize the primary-school teachers, al- 
ways underpaid, often uncmploy(xl, and now, because of 
the economics practised by Stales and municipalities, more 
and more squeezed out of jobs. They K^ac'h political economy 
intensively — from their own angle, of ('ourse -and their 
attacks on the American System oblige tluur antagonists to 
present a reasoned dcfcucc, so that people in both camps 
are led to scrutinize and think over, as never before, the 
issues at stake. Though such tliinking docs not bring shoals 
of adherents into the official Gommunist fold, it certainly 
increases interest in, and comprehensiou of, general ques- 
tions. 

It is thus by indirect methods rathcT than by a full head- 
long revolutionary charge against the existing system, that 
Communism now proceeds. What mililales against it in 

is head and shoulders above the rest of the types Anuniea ac tually produces. 
That, at least, is my opiniou. But innumeral)U* facits about it aie appalling; 
the wasStc of Its resources, the erosion of its soil, tin* beastly poverty of its rural 
slums, its dreadful housing, its starvation wag<'s, its t^a’rible diseases- pellagra, 
malaria, syphilis — its low level of schooling, its exploilatifm ol women and child 
workers, its luincd landowners, its deptmdenl tenant ftU’uiers, its miserable 
dispossessed sharccioppcus, its gicat industries tluil are untajct'cl and its tax- 
evushed common folk, the draining of Us best blood and talent, tin' iron domina- 
tion established over it by the textile, lumber and railway conipniiics, the 
utilities, the big industries and powerful banks of the North. It is (he most 
victimized part of America, and although nolliing can excuse its own mani- 
festations of a brutal, intolerant and reactionary temper, notably vts^d-vis 
Labour and the Negroes, I believe tliat it is what it is niainly because of the 
blood-sucking financial imperialism of the North. The roots of the misery and 
degradation of the South are national, not .sectional, and iu spite of the excep- 
tional intelligence of its intellectuals and the fascinaling programme of its 
Young- Agrarians, who see its salvation in a nrodern version orjellcrsonism, 
I am bitterly convinced that very little can lie done to modify basically its 
plight under the actual economic system. The superb cObrl of the T.V.A. is 
the only thing which helps it at picscnl, but to be fundamentally eficctive the 
T.V.A.^s endeavours should mei'ge with the plaiuiccl and collective control of 
the resources of the whole of America. 

I recommend to my readers a first-rate document concerning the South: the 
Melett report released in 1938 by the National Kmergency Council and drawn 
up, not by the New York meddlers and priers and the New Knglancl sancti- 
monious welfare workers, but by the best and most realistic economists the 
South itself provides. President Roosevelt calls the South “the nation’s No. x 
economic problem,” and his Administration is the first Pederal Government 
that has shown, since the Civil War, genuine and consistent concern with 
Southern politics. 
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America at large and explains its failure is the prevalent 
horror and distrust of Radicalism ; the origin of Gominun- 
ism, which is European; its names, in many cases foreign 
and Jewish, and the temper and aspirations of the American 
people themselves. They want their system of government 
and their rulers to spring from their own American back- 
ground and traditions, not from a German-Jewish-Russian 
invention. They also want, not a socialized order, but a fair 
and legitimate share in the wealth of their country, so that 
they should hold property in their hands, money in their 
banks, and be economically free men. It is logical that the 
middle classes, which for a long time enjoyed these privileges, 
should desire them to persist and should detest and fight 
Communism; what appears peculiar at first sight is that 
Labour, which did not enjoy them, should have on the whole 
exactly the same desires and remain impervious to the bland- 
ishments of Communism. For it is the general attitude of 
Labour — the milieu in which Marxism ought to find millions 
of recruits — that, almost as much as the attitude of the 
bourgeoisie, blocks the progress of Communism. The pro- 
letariat in America is conservative. It is very ready to be 
conciliating. Whatever the fiery extremist groups may say 
or do, the working-man, en bloc^ is no revolutionist. He still 
has no fanatical hatred of the capitahst. He still has no 
unalterable conviction that the system is essentially infamous 
and must be wiped oflF the face of the earth. He still does 
not believe that he alone is capable of taking the lead and 
conducting his country’s development. He still is prepared 
to sit at the foot of Capital’s table and help himself to the 
remains of the huge dish. The one thing he insists on with 
growing energy and determination is that the remains should 
be sufficient to satisfy his reasonable necessities. If his de- 
mands were met with equity and common sense on the part 
of employers, with co-operation on the part of Capital, and 
with adjustments which he himself could fi'eely formulate 
and which would be practised faithfully by both sides, Com- 
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munism would have little chance of getting a grip on the 
total body of Labour — for 1 repeat I hat as a positive doctrine 
it is not making headway, but finds an echo only in so far as 
it denounces abuses of which the pi'ohaariat is becoming 
more and more aware that it is the vicdtn. If the demands 
arc not met, however, Communism will assuredly spread 
and America can count on having, one fine day, a first-class 
bust-up. Personally, much as I abominate and combat 
Communism, I feel that in America it has had its uses, for 
it has released and conveyed Marx’s solemn warning — his 
only scrap of nobility — the warning that the ‘^'^wholly selfish 
rich, the wholly selfish mighty and the wholly selfish proud 
may be struck down by the destitute, the oppressed and the 
humiliated,” and that societies which will not lift the burden 
of crushing poverty from exploited masses may be torn 
asunder, as by wild horses, in a vast ruinous explosion of 
revenge A 

(b) MationaUSocialwn in Ametica. As National Socialism 

^ Labour in America strikes a European as being in an (‘xlraoicliuarily 
diaotic state. When I went to the New World, the only gi<xit organized body 
ofworkerfi was the Aincneau Federation ot Labour, or AJ*’. o(’L., wliosc political 
theoiy was simply to oppose Us enemies and rewaid its (riends, whatever was 
the Paity they belonged to. It had split up the working-classes into an aris- 
tocracy of highly piotcctcd skills and ciafts, for wJiieli it had finally obtained 
adequate wages, and a neglected and abandoned prolelarinl with not the 
slightest attention paid to the untrained labourer and lli(‘ Negro, and there 
was such a stupefying lack of organization that out oi thirty million American 
workers only three and a half million were unionized. T'ht' diflcronce in 
salaries and woiking-hours was thcrelore incredibly fantastic; u carpenter, a 
mason, a mechanic got as much as (me dollar lwenty-fiv(i etmts an hour, while 
ordinary workers in factories, Negroes, sharecrojipers in the South, seasonal 
agricultural labourers (migiatory) in the West, got sevim dollais a week and 
sometimes seventy-five cents a day. I can voucli for these figures. I remember 
paying over a dollar an hour to a unionized carpenter v\'ho put up some shelves 
in my flat, and to a unionized elecliician who did something to my Uglils; but 
I found that in California fruit-pickers earned seventy-five cents to a dollar a 
day, out of which twenty-hve cents weic kept back lor the rent of shacks that a 
pig would have disdained to occupy. Not to spi'ak of the way these fruit-pickers 
were cheated and robbed at the company stores. Tlic A.F, of L, was perfectly 
callous about the small fry in general, and it was this callousness that allowed 
the Communist and Socialist parties to begin indoctrinating the lower, most 
precarious and exploited strata of Labour with Radical ideas, for, as I have 
said already, Communist and Socialist organizers were practically the first 
people who moved in the matter and tried to unionize the defenceless groups. 
No foreigner accustomed to tlie solidarity of Labour in advanced Democracies 
coidd have any sort of sympathy with the antiquated policies of the A.F. of L., 
or its egotistic and ficquently unreliable leadership — extravagantly remunerated 
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essentially means the exclusive supremacy of Germany in a 
country, I thinli it is so utterly inconceivable that it should 
ever obtain a hold over the American people, that the matter 
is not worth discussing. As for me, I did not meet, &om 
north to south or from east to west of America, a single 
native-born American who wanted to install Hitler, the 
Racial Principle and Nationhood in the United States, 
establish the world hegemony of a Greater Germany, or 
make of America a Nazi tributary. Nor was this the desire 
of the foreign elements, the Negroes, and the Jews, who know 
they are regarded by National-Socialism as organically in- 
ferior species, and are aware of what is in store for them 

into the bargain Fancy, some of the presidents of unions receive twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year ! In proletarian institutions . ! 

Some aspects of the relations between workers and employers add a streak of 
dementia to the incoherence. Looking at the Labour scene, there are times 
when one thinks one is in a kind of cave-man world, where the mentality is 
criminal and the methods are murder. Riots, tnals. Congressional mveshga- 
tions reveal activities, on the part of unscrupulous bosses and exasperated 
workers, that partake of the nature of the wildest melodrama. The employers 
have company unions, paid deputy-sheriffs, guards, spies, provocateurs, strike- 
breakers, gas equipment, rifles, shotguns, armoured cars— and thugs to operate 
them. Union leaders and organizers are ambushed, tarred and feathered, 
beaten up, assassinated. Stnkers set up machine-guns, fight with pieces of dis- 
mantled machinery. There are battles in the plants, bombmg in the streets, 
shooting all over the place — right under the noses of the State authonties and 
the police, who, more often than not, are on the side of the big corporations. 
This is no rhetoncal declamation, nor does it only concern past tragical ina- 
dents. Read up the recent South Glncago, Johnstown, Massillon, Canton, 
Harlan cases, look at the news-reels, and you will see that what I say applies 
to the present situation. I am very far from thinking that the claims and the 
conduct of the unions are invariably reasonable, but that workers seeking to 
exercise their lawful right of collective bargaimng should be, m a country that 
boasts of its democracy, slugged, shot, gassed and bombed by the employers, 
with perfect safety to the latter, on the plea of protecting their property, 
denotes a rottenness in social affairs which makes one marvel that Communism 
should not have managed to sweep all Labour to its side. Here and there, it 
is true, I visited factories and even whole company-owned villages of textile 
workers — notably a small town in North Gcirolma where the employers, one 
family to which the entire httle city belonged, had even erected a secondary 
school — that were beyond reproach and showed what Capitalism can achieve 
when it is generous and conscientious, but such oases were very few and far 
between. 

Shortly after my arrival in the United States, there occurred a thunderous 
schism in the A F of L., and John L Lewis, an energetic and truculent Labom 
leader, full of pugnacity and anathemas, seceded firom the parent body and, 
taking with him some of its pnncipal umons, like the Mine and Steel workers, 
estabhshed a rival association called the Committee for Industnal Orgai^a- 
tion, or G I.O. The G I.O. unionizes “vertically” where the A.F. of L. 
unionizes “horizontally” : that is, it unionizes all the categories and sub-divisions 
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should the Nazi doctrines triumph. What is true, however, 
is that some Gcrman-American circles luivc formed them- 
selves into a ‘'Bund/’ and flaunt a Fahrer, swastikas, uni- 
forms and the Hitler salute in the faces of American citizens. 
Furthermore, in accordance with the Nazi dogma that Ger- 
mans everywhere, even when they arc naturalized, belong 
to the mother-country and must work for the interests of 
Nazi Germany, whether in stealing military secrets, or set- 
ting up semi-military camps, or spreading anti-Semitic 
obscenities, they started propaganda and spying activities 
which obliged the Federal Government to inlcrfcrc. During 
the legislative inquiry, the Fuhrer of the Bund openly aired 

of a trade in one body, atlci the Liiropc'cui paitem, and includes the Negroes. 
Its quarrels with its deserted and execrated piogenitor, the A.V. oi’L.; its 
struggles against the monopolistic industries, coal, sit'd, automobiles; its long 
and violent strikes, are already legion. It is theoretically still non-political, but 
it swung all its meinbeis into the Deniocuitic camp during the presidential 
election of 1936, and in spite of occasional spells of dnlliiiess between Fianklin 
Roosevelt and John Lewis, it has the backing of the ( hivemmcnt. 'Thanks to 
Its agitation and the help of the Administialion, some very inqiortant measures 
lavourable to Labour have been put through, such as colleciiv<) bargaining, 
arbitration, social insurances, minimum wages and hours -riglhs which, as I 
pointed out in my section on the New Deal, Jjabour had obtained years ago in 
the advanced European Democracies, and wliicli me slill niiidx inferior to the 
privileges legalized by the Front Fopulairc in France. 

Though there always were savage sporadic outbmsts of revolt among the 
workers, as savagely repressed by the employers, the mentality of the bulk of 
American Labour was very dilfcicnt from tlie mentality of orgaiii/ed J^jiiropcan 
Labour during the last sixty or seventy years. Owing to the ab.seiicc of a feudal 
tradition in the United State.s, to the immense natural resources, the free access 
to land and the ever-opemng Frontier, the ideals of democracy and equality 
were more nearly realized in America than in J^uropc, and tlic exceptional 
economic opportunities prevented the stratification of society into mutually 
hostile classes. Even when the rapid concentration of Ihianec and industry 
created a plutocracy, these economic opportunities, though they dwindled, 
were still vast enough to keep alive the faith of the common man in the fairness 
of the present .scheme of things and in the original democratic vi.sion. The 
aspirations of the American worker were inlensely individualistic; iradilioiially 
he hoped — and for a long time he was justified in his hope— to escape from the 
ranks of the employee into the ranks of the entrepreneur or the big employer. 
This ambition checked the growth of class consciousness, which is, of course, 
the consciousness on which the theory of social revolution rests; and it was 
further stifled by the racial antagonisms of a polyglot population and by the 
rallying to Capital of the middle-class executives and the white-collar workers. 
Hence the conservalisin of American I.iabour cn masse. Now the practical 
reasons for it are fast disappearing. That does not mean it no longer exists, 
but it seems to me that it continues principally because of the cultural heritage, 
the old habits of thought, and natural tastes, Flow long, I wonder, can cultural 
influence, traditional thought, and personal tastes p(T.sist in the face of tremen- 
dously, and probably permanently, unfavourable economic facts? 
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its anti-Semitism, its hierarchical obedience to Hitler its 
conviction of Aryan superiority, and affirmed, when asked 
why the German camps taught their children the Nazi 
gesture of the outstretched arm instead of the American 
mode of address, that the former was “the coining salute 
for the whole of the United States.” The assumption is too 
stupid and the aim is too insane for alarm, but it is as well, 
though a Nazi State cannot supersede the American Consti- 
tution and the bestial lunacy of the reprisals against Jews has 
aggravated horror of the Reich, that Americans should know 
Hitler’s agents are not idle in their country, and that Ger- 
many is trying, there as everywhere else, to spread her anten- 
nse as widely as possible into their internal affairs. Hitler 
himself was kind enough to warn them that he might take an 
interest, which would not be pleasant, in the domestic situa- 
tion of the “nation of people who wear their hats in the 
house, put their feet on the table, and spit chewing-gum at the 
walls,” but he really is ill-advised to attempt to bully the 
United States. The country has still too much courage, 
imagination and pride to knuckle under to a foreign upstart. 

(c) Fascism in America. As a state of mind, and in its 
broadest sense of a reactionary movement advocating changes 
in the status quo — at present, in the New Deal — and proposing 
to set up a dictatorship to protect such changes. Fascism 
does exist in America. It exists quite as definitely as Com- 
munism, although it is not one homogeneous group, but 
finds adherents wherever irreducibly conservative interests, 
both monied and political, feel themselves mortally menaced. 
Its stronghold is thus preponderantly the Eight wing of the 
Republican Party. 

A coherent and active Fascist movement would be opposed 
by the large masses of organized Labour, the considerable 
numbers of Liberals (that is, the progressives who also advo- 
cate changes in the status quo, not, like the reactionaries, in 
order to return to the old system but to establish new mea- 
sures and new institutions to correct the evils of the old 
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system), the small numbers of revolutionists (that is, the 
extreme Radicals who believe the changes must be bloody 
and convulsive and protected by a dictatorship), and by the 
indebted farmers, to whom an American adaptation of Fas- 
cism would mean irremediable subjection to the banks and 
insurance companies that own their land. I also believe that 
two very powerful American characteristics would come 
into play at once against it : one, the incorrigible irreverence 
of the people ; the other, their age-long temperamental anti- 
pathy to a violent and aggressive plutocracy. 

But over against this specific opposition and these antago- 
nistic national tendencies must be considered the groups to 
which Fascism would appeal enormously. It goes without 
saying that high finance, big industry, all the great corpora- 
tions of every kind would welcome iL with joy. So would 
vigilante associations like the Ku Klux Klan, the Black 
Legion — whose atrocities exploded over the front pages a 
couple of years ago — the American Legion, the Silver Shirts, 
the Farmers’ Alliance in California, dominated by Italian- 
Americans who already sport the Fascist uniform, and those 
curious State or town dictators America is always breeding, 
like Hague of Jersey City and Prendergast of Kansas City. 
The smallcr-busincss bourgeoisie would undoubtedly rally 
to Fascism if it saw that Communism was successfully ex- 
panding, for although its fibre is profoundly democratic, if 
it were forced absolutely to choose between Communism and 
Fascism, it would very naturally regard the latter as a little 
less fiendish than the former. Both systems abolish intellec- 
tual, civic and personal liberty, but Fascism retains the 
bourgeoisie as part of its structure, while Communism licjui- 
dates it bag and baggage. Since the spirit of injustice, 
cruelty and hate, and the terroristic methods arc as execrable 
in one brand of dictatorship as in the other, it is logical that 
the middle classes of any country should prefer, were there 
no way of escape, the dictatorship that allows them to live 
if they are submissive, to the dictatorship that exterminates 
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them even when they are submissive, simply because of their 
origin and culture. 

It seems to me that Fascism might appeal, too, if the actual 
economic situation were prolonged, to the majority of the 
educated youths who are unemployed. They are certainly 
half the youth of America, and when they leave their col- 
leges, not only have they no jobs, but they see no jobs in 
front of them. Their reaction against a possible dictator 
would not be as horrified as one might think. A tremendous 
amount of mischief has been made already by presenting 
Franklin Roosevelt as a dictator — a miscliief for which many 
Liberal journalists and writers are fully as responsible as his 
Right-wing adversaries — so the idea of an autocratic ruler is 
no longer as unimaginable as it was, say, only a decade ago. 
The educated young bourgeois in America is not supine. He 
does not consider with equanimity the prospect of being 
unemployed for years, or, since the resources of his parents 
are shrinking, of going on the dole as soon as he reaches 
manhood. If he becomes convinced that the New Deal 
cannot cope with the lamentable national conditions, it will 
not be to Communism that he will turn, for in general he 
has not the least intention of scrapping his class, as is proved 
by the scarcity of university-trained converts to Marxism. 
What, then, remains except Fascism, which in effect argues 
thus: “Actually, we have a dictator. Roosevelt has chal- 
lenged the Constitution again and again, and attempted to 
remodel it. He is dangerous to the foundations of the 
United States, and yet he is inefficient, for he has neither 
got the country out of its mess nor given you work. How 
about a dictator of our own, who will defend the Constitu- 
tion, assure the rights of every citizen — not only those of one 
class, which is your deadly enemy — get the country out of 
its mess, and provide you with activity and authority? If 
the Fascist state of mind crystallizes enough to throw up 
somewhere a dynamic leader with a pronounced gift for 
oratory and organization — a national instead of a provincial 
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Huey Long, for instancc^ — am inclined to think he would 
have a much better chance of immediate success than a 
Marxist revolutionary. Not that I see this happening in the 
very near future, but if America is fated Lo be swooped upon 
by one of those three foulnesses, Communism, National- 
Socialism and Fascism, my guess is that Fascism is the most 
possible, though not yet probable, of the cxcremcntal lot. 

(Speaking of isms” brings to my mind the Socialist Party, 
and the reason for which it was never a force in America. 
Socialism at the time of its birth was the only movement that 
expressed intelligent thinking and that criticized pungcntly 
the existing order. It did a good job in unexplored ground, 
and broke in on the smug satisfaction of America when she 
was run by the two traditional parties, the Republicans and 
the Democrats, which in prosperous periods seemed com- 
petent enough and encouraged the popular belief that things 
would always go from good lo better. But Socialism did 
not emerge from its swaddling-clothes. It relied too much 
on what it thought was its intrinsic worth, which could only 
be appreciated by intellectuals, so its campaigning — the 
highly costly and expert business of “selling” an idea— was 
inefficiently conducted and did not capture the imagination 
of Labour. It had no organization, no money, and no shrewd 
practical brains behind it. It wasted its vitality in incessant 
internecine quarrels, and at last, in the Depression, it was 
swamped by events nobody had foreseen, which caused its 
evolutionary doctrines to be judged far too slow for the 
pressing needs of the times. Communism vigorously elbowed 
it aside. It is most regrettable that it should have been 
out-distanced before it matured.) 


§2 


Philip put in an appearance here. He turned out to be 
more of a Job’s comforter than ever. 
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“If this is the last chapter of a presumably serious study^” 
he said, “it is preposterous that it should finish on such a 
wambling note. Listen to you ! ‘ There may be Communism ; 
there may not be Communism. . . . There may be Fascism; 
there may not be Fascism. . . Why not bleat : 'There may 
be an America ; there may not be an America,’ and have 
done with the question? What has happened to such few 
brains as you once possessed, woman?” 

I stared gloomily at Philip. It was perfectly true that I 
had no notion how to round off my book. I was at the end 
of my intellectual tether. At the back of my head had lurked 
the half desperate hope that I might get away with a sort 
of it-is-all“On-the-knees-of-the-gods conclusion, covering with 
a decent semblance of fatalistic philosophy my failure to pull 
America together in my mind. Now there could be no facile 
exit. 

“If my publishers gave me more time ...” I began. 

“Nonsense. You are five months late as it is, and as you 
inform everybody that your book will be a masterpiece, your 
deluded publishers patiently await your self-advertised sensa- 
tional parturition. But I could have told you when you 
started that you were biting off more than you could chew. 
The Americans themselves, who feel their country, are all 
at sea about it and don’t know where they are drifting. 
Why you imagined you co\ild settle their problem for them, 
on your first visit to the United States, is more than I can 
make out. Now, I suppose, I must come to the rescue.” 

“Yes, Philip,” I said with humility, detesting him. 

“But I shan’t do your work for you,” he said sharply. 
“ Kindly apply the seat of your pants to the seat of your chair. 
No more lying in bed, no more detective stories, no more 
melodramatic fights with servants, neighbours and lawyers 
— look at the quality of your recreations ! — till you’re through 
with this scamped job. Now then! Get hold of a starting- 
point. The leit-motif of your book is that America will, in 
time, assume the leadership of Occidental civilization, and 

z 
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this, to you, is of supreme importance, for the future of man- 
kind counts for more, in your eyes, than its present. As well 
it may, since the present spectacle mankind oifers is that of 
armies of mutually devouring rats. But nothing you have 
written up to now proves your assertion. On the contrary, 
all you’ve said shows that America is very badly mussed up 
— not at all in the state conducive to leadership. Why, then, 
will she assume the role of leader?’’ 

‘"I know the answer to that one,” I replied eagerly. “It 
has nothing to do with her actual capers. The principal 
reason for my certainly is that she is the only land which 
can never^ whatever happens, be less than a Great Power. 
Every other country in the world is open to a successful 
attack — and though not all of them can be annihilated, all 
of them are liable to suffer tremendous losses aud modifica- 
tions. But the United States, even if in other Continents it 
must join up with this or that people, is unassailably secure 
in the American Continent. America can fear neither an 
invasion, nor a blockade, nor an effective raid from the air. 
None of her vital interests can be threatened. She can be 
subjected to no essential defeat (her Navy may be beaten 
if il strays too far from its bases, but that would only be an 
episode), and conquest by a foreign foe is materially impos- 
sible. By a war, England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
may all cease to be major Powers, even if they remain races, 
but nothing on earth, save an act of her own will, can reduce 
America to the level of a secondary or dependent nation* 
She is not only indestructible, she is invulnerable. Nobody 
else is. 

. That holds good even if we have a conflagration 
in Europe, and America — in spite of her legitimate grievances 
against us, the disgraceful way in which we belittled her 
help, disappointed her and cheated her after 1918^ — is obliged 
to take part in it as, sooner or later, she most probably will. 
In that case her precedence over us all will be quickly 
assured, for her perturbations will be child’s play compared 
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with the universal ruination Europe can confidently expect 
whichever conae out as victors, Democracies or Dictatorships. 
While we creep maimed under debris, America can go 
ahead. ^ 

. There’s yet another reason for my conviction. It is 


1 1 earnestly ask my leaders not to skip this note It is an important one. 
rd lik(' to make an attempt to explain the main reasons of that Amencan 
“isolationism” which many Europeans leally do not understand on the part 
of a democratic country. I do not say our astonishment proves anything but 
our psychological stupidity and our stubborn refusal to recognize that we are 
reaping the logical haivest of our own conduct — but there the astonishment is. 
Let’s see how most ot the Amciicans argue. 

America came into the Woild War with boundless Many sincerely behevmg 
the fight was going to make “the world safe for Democracy ” The war over, 
what did America hear and see? The passionate relief and gratitude with 
which we had giecLcd her intervention quickly changed into a continuous 
backbiting and snarling Wc said that she had profited immensely financially 
and economically, that her army was incompetent, wasteful, and hadn’t borne 
the brunt of anything; “Brave little Belgium,” which she had fed for years, 
called her “Uncle Shylock”; hei President’s programme of the “Fourteen 
Points,” after having been acclaimed, was deemed the outcome of Amencan 
Ignorance and foolish idealism, and disdainfully dropped. We had accepted 
all hei teims for borrowing money, but suddenly we found them too exorbitant, 
and refused to pay our debts without even a “by youi leave.” That she her- 
self, in this affair, showed an exit aoi dinary pig-headedness is beside the point. 
A debtor who is genuinely going bankrupt is entitled to ask for time and easier 
settlements, no debtor can scrap, as we did, all Ins pledges and signatures 
without losing his reputation and honour. I am entirely convinced that, gr^t 
as was tlic .sum of which wc bilked America, the egoism and rudeness oi the 
manner in which wc bilked her struck her as much more outrageo^ than the 
monetary loss she suffered at our hands. She had an unforgettable shock— 
especially as concerns England. 

Americans arc apt to be indulgent towards France for many reasons, among 
winch is the sentimental remembrance of Lafayette’s their attitude 

towards England is much more complex and exacting. Under currents ot 
hke, irritation, mockery, re.sentment, there is a great, inarticulate, i^^^cuve 
love and admiration foi England, In spite of all the folhes and brutahhes of 
her past mismanagement of America, England stands, in the 
for something enduungly good. There was a centunes-old trust 
honesty and dignity. When she let America down over the that 
trust received a blow of which we have never grasped the rna^mde It 
England with only the simplest show of regret and good-will 
reimburse to America a small sum every year, she could have saved ^ma- 
tion. What the Americans wanted fundamentally gesture mh^^ 

with their conception of England, a gesture which would have p png-iarid 
necessary, atavistic, intimate picture of her to remain 
was so imbecile, so loath, as usual, to pay attention to 

.T , 1 ^ QrtTvirk mrtnp went out OI hcr iH Amencan 


rd not maicrii:; gesm^e.’ Some'virtue went out of her in 
eyes— it wasn’t surprising that the other Continental tjicts 

like ungrateful scoundrelly defaulters-lhose were everted, 

—but that England, whom America subconsaously 
should go back, completely and shameless y, on her 
inconceivable It was not only a pecumary loss she thereby inflicted on 

it was an emotional hurt. . j ^ Qtnfe divisions, 

A disgusted and indignant America continued to witness the stale, a 
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the stupendous natural wealth which America still possesses 
in her own soil. Notwithstanding the monstrous squandering 
of the last century her resources, if tlicy were properly pro- 
tected, renewed, and distributed, would bo sufficient to sup- 
port in all the basic necessities three times her present popu- 


lics, IreaclicricSj injustices, violences elaboiatcd in the J’kuopi' she liad thought 
to make “sale for Democracy,” la icjiy sjaang iiji a Marxist system in Russia 
winch made the Czarist system seem libeial, ni Italy, another ally, lose the 
first Fascist dictator, sweeping away tli<‘ most ('hanenlary < ivie and political 
libel ties; in 1933 the old Gcrinaii militarism -whieJi Amerka had contdbuted 
to crush— was reborn with National Soeialisin m a lorm b(‘sid<‘ which the 
Imperial army looked like toy soldiers. 'Fhe Ihant^ nach Oslcn, that America 
had tried to end, started again with the lorce ot a tidal wav(‘. In 1918 she had 
helped to create a free and democratic C/aa'ho.slovakia: in 1938 it was rent to 
pieces, the Governments of England and Fiance pi(‘sidiiig ovei the muidcr and 
being gloiified by their Parliaments and the bulk of tluar peojiles. She had 
also helped to create a free and dcniocTatic Austria: after two deeaclos of a 
tragically troubled existence, it disappeared into the Nazi Gcniuin maw. She 
had brought into being a fiee and cleinocralic Yugoslavia, but lo-clay there is 
incomparably less ficeclom and democracy m that country than in Old 8eibia, 
and the “freed” Cioatians hate then Scilnau “liberators” more bitterly and 
with more justification than any of theh pa.sL oppressors. Site had evolved a 
free and democratic Roumania from a monarchical Little KoLunaiiia, but now 
Greater Roumania is an out-and-out authoritarian Stale, its GonslittUion is 
abolished, and its Parliament is practically destroyed. She made Muiigaiy 
free and demociatic, and fust it went Communist, Ihen it became; Ihiseist, its 
only alternatives now being feudal icaeliou or mercik'.ss Nazism. I'lie l.caguc 
of Nations declared sanctions against Italy propos of tlu; Italian invasion of 
Abyssinia, a fellow-member; but England and Jh’aiK'c refused to help with 
arms the defenceless natives, while they let Italy ship himclrcds of thousands of 
soldiers and incalculable stocks of modern weapons of war across the Mediter- 
ranean and the Suez Canal; told, after a lew lirave words, the League of 
Nations to pipe down, and acknowledged humbly the King of Italy as Emperor 
of Ethiopia. Gieat Britain and France allowed Germany and Italy, co-.signcrs 
of an agreement not to intervene in the Spanish Civil War, to pour men, guns 
and aeroplanes during two years into the lap of JLiscist Franco, The Japanese 
aggressions in Manchuiia and China were “deplored’* at solemn conferences 
without the lifting of a finger to hinder tlnnn. T’he Jews were pcrseculecl and 
deliberately ruined m some half a dozen countries. Minorities wore Nazified, 
Sovictized, Italianized, Polonized, with unsurpassable uitlilossuess. “Budd>j,” 
said America at last to Europe, looking at her gangrenous face, “this ain’t quite 
what you swore and what I figuied out you’d be. So Fm lluough. Now you 
just go to hell in your own way.” 

^ On the other hand, Europe is full of counter-complaints. “Who,” she 
bitterly asks, “after having invented the League of Naiioms, and got us all into 
it on the understanding that she would participate in it, kept totally out of it, 
avoiding all its responsibilities and obligations:’ Wiio, when wc were building 
up our devastated towns and villages and economy, and reconstructing our 
vital defences, insisted on an impossible repayment in cash and defeated all 
our efforts to effect refunding in goods? In the Aby.ssinia business, who hc^cd 
to nullify sanctions by supplying oil to Italy? In the Sino-Japanesc affair, 
who put up just as cravcnly as we with incidents like the Fanay bombing? 
Who takes precisely the same attitude towards the Democracies in Europe as 
the Democracies — though loudly trounced by America — take towards the little 
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lalion. She has every indispensable raw material under the 
sun and every facility for obtaining by synthetic processes 
the very few substances Providence saw fit to withhold from 
her. Her variety of climate, earth and production ensures 
self-sufficiency on such a grand scale that to most countries 


nations, wishing them long life and happiness but desiring them peremptorily 
to look after themselves^ Whose press evokes awful visions of the horrors of 
war, passionately urging Americans to eschew all risks and commitments that 
would draw the United States into a new struggle, and yet, from the vantage- 
point of three thousand miles, incessantly and contemptuously upbraids Eng- 
land and France for “not standing up to the Dictators”? (I must say that in 
this instance the American press reminds me irresistibly of that editor who, 
when his correspondent was half-killed in the exercise of his duties, got up 
behind his desk and couiagcously shouted ‘No, sir — they can’t intimidate 
mc^’) Who, though a country where everybody has the same government, the 
same education and standards and habits and histoncal background, and speaks 
the same language, has local dictators and lawlessness and violence and 
unconstitutional! ty and mob-lights all over the place — ^yet reviles a Continent 
of over two dozen nations, all teirifically different psychologically, ethnolo- 
gically, culturally, politically, religiously and hnguistically, for being unable to 
drive them in harness? In the last analysis, Amenca is always ready to be 
excessively valiant avec la peau d^autrui — with other people’s skin. . . . And as 
for Democracy, since America herself has overwhelmingly betrayed it in her 
own set-up — why, she hasn’t even managed to settle reasonably and humanely 
the one little minority problem of her Negroes, and she yelps at us to settle 
promptly the problem of twenty-seven sovereign States ! — though she had the 
most unparalleled opportunities, quite beyond our reach, to realize it, the less 
she says about our own almost fatal failure, the better.” 

Myself, I think both sets of arguments have a certain amount of validity. 
But they don’t get anybody any forrader. To talk practically, however, it 
seems to me that the isolationist policy of Amenca, intensified, with reason, by 
the monstious capitulation of England and France to Hitler on the Czecho- 
slovakian issue (a capitulation which has enhanced, probably irremediably, 
the belief of the world in the irresistible strength of Fascism), will give way in 
the event of a new European war, but only if Great Britam becomes vitally 
endangered. Even the rebirth of a natural sympathy with the European 
Democracies aligned against the dictatorships in a supreme struggle would not, 
in itself, induce America to step in, after the experiences she has had of Europe’s 
folly ever since 1914, though she would doubtless send us plenty of aeroplanes, 
war-material, and food. But if Great Britain sank, it would rnean the end. of 
the British Empire, and the dominion of the seas would pass into the victor’s 
hands. America does not mind in the least sharing the domuuon of the seas 
with the British Empire, but she cannot share it with a Nazi German Empire, 
whose Pax Germaiiica would be an utterly different thing from Pax 
Bnlannica, which docs not interfere at all with America’s mterests. As I sec 
It, America, in spite of her present determination to keep out of a fresh European 
conflict, will be compelled to fight because of the question of ultimate naval 
power and all it implies, as soon as there are incontestable signs that me 
British Empire is in really mortal peril. But by that tunc the chan^ are that 
even if the Democracies win, the prmciple and the institutions of Democracy 
itself will be beyond saving in Europe. . _ . + 

The terrible mistakes we comrmtted, and at the time of contmuc to 

commit, arc at the root of America’s isolationism, and logicaUy she can only 
be accused of a complete lack of magnanimity. Strictly speaking, one is not 
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it would seem luxury. Except by Ivor own mismanagement 
she can never starve, a nd she can n(W('r h<^ (^veu dcgradingly 
poor. It is out of the question tluU she; slioidd ever be con- 
fronted with a single hopeless ec()?iomic prospect.'^'* 

Philip was looking a little less dour. 

^'Wcll, youVe advanced at leasl one s(ep/’ he said. 
“Granted that gcograpliically and ecoiimnically America as 
a country is in a matchless jiosition for ultimate leader- 
ship. . . . But leadership compris(.‘S mot’c asj)ecLs than politi- 
cal impregnability and inoxhaustibU^ poteutialilics of wealth. 
What aptitudes have her people (or becoming the leaders of 
Occidental civilization? 

“. . . Now wait a minute. Before you rush into an an- 
swer, consider the fundamental quality which dilfercntiatcs 
Occidental civilization from every other civilization the 
world has known — Egyptian, Sumerian, Babylonian, As- 
syrian, Phoenician, Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Mayan, 
Arab, and so on. No one can truthfully say that Western 
civilization was better on the whole than any of these. In- 
deed, in many ways it was often worse, for the crimes of 
Europe, the superstitions and religious wars Christianity 
engendered, the persecution of the Jews and oj‘ minorities 
generally, the infamies of the impcj'ialisl colonial system, the 
abuses of Capitalism, and tulti qiianli^ give points and a bcat- 


morally obliged to be magnanimous in ilu* ,sam<‘ way as oiu* is o])liged to bo 
just or honourable. But it is a queer iact, to be pondt'recl on grav(dy, that lack 
of magnanimity very often leads to conscqueuei'S precisely sunilar to those of 
a lack of jubticc or lionourj and it is quite on the cards that in the relatively 
near future America, too, will find out how very real is tbal enigmatic law. 

PS. — ^The following admnuitioii is for AuKTiea’s ear alone. . . ♦ Look here, 
America, I don’t want to rub it in, but pcoph* in glasslioust's ri^ally shouldn’t 
throw stones. You’ve made — and nuike- an awful song about our being 
poltroons, refusing inexcusably to face up to war. i^ot me n’mind you, though 
fnendlily, of something. In September 1938, war was so tangibly near us that 
France began to mobilize. She did so with quite magnificent calm, order, and 
stoicism. In November 1938 America misunderstood a broadcast, and thought 
war was on its way to leacli her. Forthwith she went ami panicked, and made 
a first-class exhibition of herself. In view of the reaction of'l'Tancc to a concrete 
reality, and of that of America to a perfectly unconvincing ‘Lscarc,” I think 
that, in fairness, you should revise your opinion of our cowardice and of your 
own intrepidity. War isn’t a joke, as you quickly found out when you imagined 
it was coming upon you. 
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ing with the greatest facility to the iniquities and vices of a 
number of ancient civilizations. During the last twenty cen- 
turies the Martyrdom of Man has been carried out, throughout 
the globe, chiefly by Europe. To one noble preoccupation 
alone did the European culture persistently adhere— but that 
was, in the final analysis, its essential characteristic, its pecu- 
liar and undying stamp, unbrokenly, incredibly continuing 
side by side with the injustices, the bestialities, and the per- 
versions of our tortuous story. European culture conceived, 
and struggled for, the free development and the ultimate 
perfection of the spirit, and it held that spiritual values were 
the real values of man’s existence, the highest consumraatiou 
for which he was made, and that his destiny was unfulfilled 
until he achieved them. 

“. . . To maintain, therefore, and to fortify this basic 
principle of Western civilization, a people must possess the 
same objective. The picture you have drawn of the American 
people hardly suggests that they are the champions of an 
order of thought which places in spiritual values the supreme 
meaning of human life. What you have shown is a society 
with many admirable or endearing traits, such as intelligence, 
imagination, courage, generosity, energy, efficiency, kindli- 
ness, helpfulness, lack of petty envy — ^but also tumultuously 
chaotic and obstinately unfair, worshipping material success, 
insatiably greedy for tangible gains, guided by worldly 
standards, violent, restless, thoughtless, undisciplined and 
unscrupulous. On the top of all that, you indicate possibili- 
ties of a plunge into Marxist or Fascist barbarism. How can 
you reconcile your own description of America with your 
sincere persuasion that the Americans are bound to lead one 
day the Occidental civilization?” 

The answer I gave Philip is the only explanation of which 
I am capable. It is not a scientific explanation. It is a 
belief. 

“Because of the nature of the American soul,” I said. 

I cannot prove what I believe the American soul is. Far 
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from supplying me with proofs of what it is, America fre- 
quently did her very best to blind me to what it is* When I 
looked at the interests, ambitions and manners of Americans 
in New York or Chicago; at the living conditions of lairal 
Americans in the Southern States and the West ; at the con- 
flicts between Capital and Labour; at the sort of mind 
which led twenty thousand Americans, with their wives and 
children, to pour festively into a small Kentucky town so as 
to witness the execution of two Blacks; at the activilies of 
Tammany; at the organization of crime; at the treatment 
of minorities — the Indians disposed of by massacres and 
spoliations, the Negroes ostracized and terrified out of their 
constitutional political and civic rights; at the decadence, 
vulgarity and sccularity of religion ; at the semi-savage cults, 
at once tragical and farcical ; at the number ofold and young 
drunkards ; at the plays and books about the morals of the 
great cities and the countryside; at the cheap, tawdry, 
thoroughly commercialized press; at the obdurate mental 
laziness, the make-believe, the superficiality of knowledge, 
the cocksure, boshy, pscudo-scicntific popularizations ; when 
I listened to the constant talk of money, business, getting- 
somewhere, and necessity for mundane success : I certainly 
did not discern in America the attxibutcs that establish 
spiritual pre-eminence. So I must judge not by what I saw 
and heard, but by what I understood. I understood that 
there is a native composition, into which enter ancestral 
origins, traditions, habits, achievements and aspirations, that 
makes America invincibly democratic. She belongs for ever 
to that order, as a diamond belongs to the mineral kingdom 
and a fruit to the vegetable kingdom. She has had lapses 
from that order, and may have more, but they arc or will be 
convulsions, not an enduring and incurable malady. Organi- 
cally she is unalterable. She will be free, she will be indivi- 
dualistic, she will be equalitarian, she will be just, she will be 
humane, or she will cease to be America, If I am told that 
what I say is only the expression of a faith, I shall respond 
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that although faith cannot always produce evidence it is in 
no wise inevitably divorced from reason, for reason h appU- 
cable to mvisible as well as to visible things. In this matter 
of America s essence, my faith that it is indestructibly idealis- 
tic is supported by my reason— why, America was the Only 
nation which personified, on the eery day of her birth, a political 
social and spiritual Common Brotherhood of Man: never 
mind if it was merely on a large sheet of parchment — and I 
am satisfied with my own trust. 

Xhere is no need to be bathetic,” observed Philip. 
‘‘After all, every opinion outside the realm of positive science 
is the statement of a faith, so you are quite entitled to your 
view. Only America herself can refute it, and as nothing 
can be conclusive till mankind peters out, it wiU be some 
considerable time before your mistake, if mistake it is, is re- 
vealed. And then you will be past bothering about an erro- 
neous pronouncement. So that’s all right. 

“. . . But there is another point you should clear up. It 
is not sufficient to assert that America will continue to be 
democratic. Democracy is not static — particularly in 
America, where its realization limps so far behind its prin- 
ciple that often the realization drops out of sight altogether. 
It has a lot of ground to cover before it catches up. Have 
you thought of the shape American Democracy must take 
— ^in the near future if sanity and civilized feeling win the 
day, in the distant future if a turbulent Left or Right short- 
cut is first tried?” 

Indeed I had. I had reflected on it ever since I became 
convinced that there was an American spirit and culture; 
that America had taken a wrong twist, and that under the 
wrong twist, which had dispossessed, impoverished and em- 
bittered her workers, corrupted, coarsened and blinded her 
rulers, her spirit and her culture were crying aloud for some- 
thing to hope in, to believe in, and of which to be proud. 
During my months of travel in the country, I grew aware 
that they were beginning to know they were snared and 
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enslaved, and had been sold for a damned bad smelly pebbly 
mess of rotting pottage. (Well, you couldn’t really expect, 
could you, that a spirit and a culture which had soared up, 
up and away into a Declaration of Independence would 
content themselves in perpetuity wi(h more and more high- 
ways, cars, radios, plumbing, transi)ortation of freight from 
one spot to another, as well as with more and more un- 
manageable public debts, mortgages, expropriated classes, 
slumps and citizens on relief?) So at length, after peering 
so hard and close into the future that now Fve got a 
chronic headache, I discovered two roads along which 
American Democracy can evolve — and they arc not wish- 
ful thinking, either. Their foundations have already been 
built. 

The first road proceeds from the unionization of the pro- 
letariat, which, when completed, will bring Labour to power 
and eliminate that aspect of Capitalism represented by finan- 
cial pyramiding and the concentration of actual power in 
the hands of the few for use against the many. Then will be 
constructed, I think, a social-economic system in which the 
individualism expressed by property and competition, in- 
separable from the American temperament, will subsist side 
by side with a sort of collectivism expressed by large-scale 
organization, gigantic team-work and huge concerted effort 
in the public interest — co-ordinated and c-o-operating enter- 
prises for which the American is also constitutionally fitted 
by the old communal experiments in living. Such a system 
would entail the establishment of technocracy as the cardi- 
nal element in the American society— though technocracy 
would be at the service of the commonwealth ; and commit 
America to industrialization — though industrialization would 
be entirely liberated from the despotic and arbitrary control 
of centralized banking, monopolies, and any oligarchy. It is 
a broad and relatively easy way to prosperity and unlimited 
technical progress. But I fear the dangers it involves: of 
putting such vast accumulations in the grasp of the State 
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that the latter may fall insensibly into tyranny; of the inevi- 
table propagation of the mass-mind, to which Americans are 
so excessively prone; of the exaggeration of expertise and 
of the mechanization of thought. So in spite of its conformity 
to contemporary concepts of social development, its certain- 
ties of quick economic amelioration, and the likelihood of 
its triumph, it is not my cup of tea. 

The second road is so completely in accordance with my 
ideas and tastes that I passionately hope America will choose 
it. It is a version of Jeffersonism, a Neo-Agrarian Re- 


public, a nation with an overwhelming majority of small 
proprietors, their property consisting in land or tools— a 
return, in modern conditions, to the original American 
vision, the original American way, the original American 
lesson. That the vision was dimmed, the way lost, and the 
lesson neglected, does not mean that love of them and desire 
for them have vanished from the hearts of the people. No 


one who has listened to them can doubt that beneath then- 
present bafflement or exasperation, the very great bulk of 
Americans retain a hunger, not for socialization, however 
flexible it may be, but for the realization of the old dream of 
genuine liberty, genuine self-government, genuine self- 
respect, and of the old promise to lay in the hands of every 
man his own means of production and all the surplus value 
he creates. Greed, foolishness, haste, and the gUttermg false 
arguments of credit-capitalism deflected the masses, but I 
believe that their deepest nostalgia is sdll of a life where none 
is rich and none is poor, where the extremes of luxury and 
leisure are abolished, and where industry and commerce 
exist in a simple form. The restoration of the people to the 
land and the land to the people would be neither an innova- 
tion nor a revolution, but the fulfilment of an orgamc wish 
and the working out of an atavistic philosophy. 

Td require a fat pamphlet to discuss how to rebuild ffle 

bib of America and make of her a 

—and I can’t tack a fat pamphlet on to this book, has 
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got a convenient pouch like a kangaroo.^ But the funda- 
mental measures arc obvious : abandonment of the horrible, 
depraving and bankrupting practice of commercial farming ; 
decongestion and reduction of big towns ; decentralization 
of industry and distribution, so as to supplant the present 
giant units by units small enough to allow each member of 
the group to share control and responsibility— exception 
made for the industries which for the common good must 
be on the grand scale, such as railways, the mails, the tele'* 
graph lines, electric power and other public utilities, which 
should be nationalized. Do you ask me whether 1 am adjur- 
ing America to turn into a peasant society savouring of the 
Middle Ages and forgoing the benefits of the machine? 
No; Tm not an idiot. I am adjuring her to do what her 
Fathers had planned ; to go back to the land (or rc-acquirc it) 
and stay on the land and live primarily olF the produce of 
the land, so that her families may be self-supporting, own- 
ing the implements they use and the soil they cultivate and 
the roof that shelters them; and so that a responsible agra- 
rian population and the modest level-headed people of small 
agricultural market towns — not a rootless and shiftless prole- 
tariat and an unsound rapacious business bourgeoisie — 
may dominate the social, cultural, economic and political 

* The most bulliant study I have read of an "agrarian” solution of Americans 
economic and moral problems is Land of the Fm^ by Herbert Agar (Houghton 
Miiriin Go.). I fervently wish this exceptionally intelligent and intensely 
American author would write a primer wlnc;h the people could understand, to 
explain to them what they are, why they went astray, and how their worth and 
significance can be revived. No one could do that better than he. 

To a European, Mr. Agar’s thesis is both congenial and familiar. The 
Scandinavian countries are an excellent example of the State he has in view, 
where widely distributed property in land is the basis of a proprietarian society, 
France before the War of 1914 was one of the richest and most cconomically- 
solid nations in Europe, and she had thirty million people living on the land 
and only ten or so millions living in towns engaged in commerce and industry, 
The Mgh standards attained in ihought and art in both Scandinavia and 
France give the lie to the stupid argument that an agrarian civilization is 
incapable of great intellectuality. Also, when the D<‘piession swept Europe, 
the perc^tage of the unemployed in these agrarian countries was enormously 
lower than in the over-industriahzed counirias, such as Great firitain, which 
had practised a hideous economy depopulating the English land and prolc« 
tarianizing the English worker. The American economic system, that was an 
even more detestable and pernicious copy of England’s industrial-finance'' 
credit capitalist r6gimc, came, as we all can see, a tragical cropper. 
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life of the State, give it morality and tone and honourable 
objectives. There is no necessity to become primitive. But 
there is a necessity — a crucial necessity— to take up again a 
mode of existence that is instinctive to America, and that 
supplied her once with a purpose, a faith and a meaning. 
The Tennessee Valley experiment, which is the most authen- 
tically glorious feat of modern America, understood that, 
and is doing it in the region it is slowly transforming. Put in 
harmony, by democratic processes in a democratic country, 
with their natural spirit and their spontaneous culture, the 
American people cannot but attain to that steadfastness, the 
sine qua non of maturity, without which neither their physical 
nor their political advantages, immense as they are, can 
ensure to them world authority. Nothing less than world 
authority is now needed to keep our species civilized, and 
only America can wield it. I pray that she will find herself 
rapidly and comprehensively enough to wield it in time. 

“Missis Oh,” said Philip solemnly. ‘‘ The Lord God, and 
Nature, and her own sons, have now and then exerted them- 
selves in favour of America — ^yes. But her immeasurable 
and incomparable privilege lies in another direction. YOU 
happened to America. You Know It All, and you’ve Told 
her It All. Her path is now illuminated and her salvation 
secured. Henceforth, to be Good and Great and Happy, she 
has just one, little, simple, easy thing to do : Follow It All.” 

That silly Philip thought he was being very funny. Well, 
he wasn’t. Because I love her and hope in her, to follow it 
all is precisely my valediction to America. 


Lou Pidou, 
GRASSE. 
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